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Preface 


The main objective of this study is to contribute to the documentation and 
analysis of the development and current state of sociology in the Third World. 
Considering the large scope of sociology as a social science, the necessity to keep 
the report within an acceptable length, and the tremendous diversity of countries 
under the label Third World, three types of boundaries have been defined to 
make this volume manageable and readable. First, the study focuses mainly, but 
not exclusively, on sociology of the family, one of the most popular teaching 
subjects in sociology as well as a very common topic of research. However, the 
focus on family sociology is not exclusionary because, as it is evident throughout 
the report, Third World sociologists usually work on several areas of sociology 
instead of dedicating their undivided attention to only one. Second, instead of 
dealing with general and ambiguous world regions, the focus is on Asia. Seven 
Asian countries have been chosen to facilitate comparisons and verification. The 
attention given to individual countries is also important because of our interest in 
the discussion of national or indigenous perspectives. Third, all the chapter 
contributors are Third World sociologists themselves, as they can provide a 
perspective of the development of sociology ‘from within’ based on their own 
personal and professional experiences. 

As an analysis of the work of sociologists in Asia, the study focuses on four 
main aspects of sociological work with particular (but, as said earlier, not 
exclusive) reference to family sociology. These aspects are: the types of social 
problems investigated; the theoretical or conceptual perspectives most com- 
monly used by Asian sociologists; the methodological approaches most 
commonly followed; and the systems and avenues of dissemination of research 
findings. These themes are discussed in Chapters 2, 3 and 4. Chapter 1 sets the 
stage for the discussion by analysing the situation of sociology at the 
international level. Closing the presentation of diverse views from Asia, the final 
chapter looks into the argument for a Third World sociology, an argument 
discussed with increasing vehemence today in Asia, Latin America and Africa. 

Planning this study began in early January 1989, with my search for Third 
. World sociologists who were active researchers and who could write on the state 
of sociology in their respective countries. The search was arduous and took most 
of 1989, but a team was finally formed. The basic ideas were first discussed 
during the International Sociological Association's (ISA) XIIth World Congress 
of Sociology, in a session I organized and chaired for the ISA Committee on 
Family Research (CFR). The XIIth World Congress was held in Madrid in July 
1990. Of the papers presented at that session, three were selected and revised for 
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this volume. These are Chapters 2, 3 and 4. Chapters 1 and 5 were written 
specially for this volume. 

As it is always the case, there are many people who, in various ways have 
assisted in the completion of this volume. First of all, I am very grateful to the 
colleagues who accepted my invitation and wrote their chapters, despite the 
obstacles they encountered. All of us had to face the lack of financial assistance 
and research support services. Their participation in this project is indeed a sign 
of their commitment to scholarship and to the development of sociology as a 
social science. We are all thankful to the librarians in our respective institutions 
who facilitated our search for relevant documents and material. 


Stella R. Quah : 
National University of Singapore 
August 1992 


About the Contributors 


Sung-Nam CHO is Lecturer in the Department of Sociology, Ewha 
Women's University, Seoul, Korea. She has conducted research in the areas of 
women, family sociology and sociology of health. Among her latest 
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Country: The Case of South Korea’, Journal of Health and Social Behavior 
30(4): 467-71 (1989). 


Dong-Won LEE is Professor and Head of the Department of Sociology, 
Ewha Women’s University, Seoul, Korea. Her teaching and research interests 
include women’s studies and the family. 


Stella R. QUAH is Senior Lecturer in the Department of Sociology, National 
University of Singapore. Her research interests include sociology of the 
family, sociology of health, social stratification and social policy. Among her 
latest books are: Friends in Blue: The Police and the Public in Singapore, 
co-authored with Jon. S. T. Quah (Singapore; Oxford University Press, 1987); 
Between Two Worlds: Modern Wives in a Traditional Setting (Singapore: 
Institute of Southeast Asian Studies, 1988); Singapore, co-authored with Jon S. 

` T. Quah (Oxford: Clio Press, 1988). The Triumph of Practicality. Tradition 
and Modernity in Health Care Utilization in Selected Asian Countries, editor 
and contributor (Singapore: Institute of Southeast Asian Studies, 1989); The 
Family as an Asset. An International Perspective on Marriage, Parenthood and 
Social Policy, editor and contributor (Singapore: Times Academic Press, 
1990); and Social Class in Singapore, co-authored with S. K. Chiew, Y. C. Ko 
and M. C. Lee (Singapore: Times Academic Press, 1991). 


Chin-Chun YI is Senior Researcher, Academia Sinica, Taipei, Taiwan. Her 
research interests include family sociology and social development. Among 
her most recent publications are: Social Phenomena in Taiwan — An Analysis, 
co-editor and contributor with Cathy Chu (Taipei: Academia Sinica, 1989, in 
Chinese); ‘A Study of Work Orientation, Job Conditions, Work Satisfaction 
‘and Childcare Arrangements among Married Working Women’, Chinese 
Journal of Sociology 11:93—120 (1987), in Chinese; and ‘Different Family 
Type Preferences and Their Implications in Taiwan’, Journal of Sociology 
17: 1-14 (1985), in Chinese. 


] Stella R. Quah 


Sociologists in the International 
Arena: Diverse Settings, Same 
Concerns? - 


hen well-known senior sociologists are asked to describe the beginnings of 

their careers, a common feature emerges. Older scholars usually indicate 
that the most common obstacles in their way were lack of research funds, poor 
research facilities and even problems in obtaining academic recognition and 
support (Mullan, 1987; Riley, 1988; Berger, 1990). Recalling the situation in the 
1930s when he embarked upon his sociological career, William H. Sewell, past 
President of the American Sociological Association and Chancellor Emeritus of 
the University of Wisconsin, wrote: 


... alone scholar, with the assistance of a student or two, would undertake a 
research project with very limited funding, obtain information on a small 
nonprobability sample, employ simple counting or cross-tabular procedures in the 
analysis of the data, write up tlie results, and hope to get an article or monograph 
published in one of the then limited outlets for sociological research studies. 
(Sewell, 1988: 140) 


Had one not known that he was referring to the United States, one could 
have assumed that Sewell was talking about the condition of sociologists in some 
Third World countries today. His description of the facilities and funding for 
American social science research in those early years as ‘generally limited to what 
the individual scholar, working on a small budget, could do’ (Sewell, 1988: 128) 
fits well the current academic world of most developing countries. Most scholars 
would agree that today, sociological research in the Third World lags behind 
research in western countries. But there is a wide variation among Third World 
countries. The development gap may be acute in some countries and negligible in 
others. Yet, the lack of systematic investigation has led to speculations on the 
possible reasons for the uneven development of sociology in the Third World. 
The history and development of sociology in the West — the First and Second 
Worlds — is very well documented, especially in the United States. In contrast, 
the condition of the discipline in other world regions is still uncharted. It is 
necessary, as we enter the final decade of this century, to take stock of the 
development’ of sociology in the Third World, a vast and dynamic 
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conglomeration of nations that has undergone tremendous changes in all spheres 
of life during the past few years. 


Main Objectives 


With the above concern in mind, the main objective of this trend report is to 
contribute, as accurately as possible, to the documentation and analysis of the 
current state of sociology in the Third World, including possible contributions of 
Third World sociologists to the advancement of sociology, and the obstacles they 
face in their striving to meet international professional standards. However, as 
this is a highly complex endeavour, it is imperative to set disciplinary and 
geographical boundaries that will improve and facilitate the inquiry. Thus, the 
focus of this study is the development of sociology of the family in selected Asian 
countries. 

. Why sociology of the family? Of the large and increasing number of 
sociological fields of study, sociology of the family offers two essential 
advantages as the subject of this volume. One of these advantages is that, with 
rare exceptions, family sociology is included in most sociology curricula offered 
in universities in western as well as in Third World nations. Thus, by focusing on 
sociology of the family we increase significantly the level of comparability of our 
cross-national analysis. The second essential advantage is that in international 
sociology, family sociologists are particularly active in the testing and application 
of theoretical constructs and frameworks as well as of methodological pro- 
cedures. This feature enhances the inquiry into the contributions of Asian 
scholars to the advancement of the discipline of sociology. 

It should be evident that the latter point negates the notion held by some 
sociologists that sociology of the family is not a very active research area. The 
long history of family research as well as the increasing wealth of literature 
produced during the past four decades testifies to the dynamic development of 
the body of findings and the fruitful testing of general and middle-range 
sociological theories on family behaviour (Montgomery, 1988). Some examples 
of this work are: the critical assessment of the functionalist concept of nuclear 
family in the context of cross-cultural comparisons (Lenero-Otero, 1977); the 
systematic and constructively critical analysis of the most relevant sociological 
theories and research findings on family sociology (Burr et al., 1979a, 1979b); the 
focused analysis of family stress theory and research (McCubbin et al., 1983); the 
examination of conceptual and empirical work on support systems available to 
the family (Steinmetz, 1988); and the discussion on conflicting and complemen- 
tary methodological approaches to the study of family behaviour (Draper and 
Marcos, 1990). The latest views on the wealth of conceptual and methodological 
advancements in family sociology are the Handbook of Marriage and the Family 
(Sussman and Steinmetz, 1987), and Family Research. A Sixty-Year Review, 
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1930-1990 (Bahr, 1991). The impact of sociological contributions to the analysis 
of family behaviour are acknowledged by other social scientists. As the 
psychologist K. D. O’Leary recently declared, 


... sociologists have led the way for assessment of the incidence of problem 
behaviors within the family . . . All marital therapists should be indebted to this 
research group for increasing our awareness of the issues involved in family 
violence and their assessment. (1987: 2) 


In addition to disciplinary boundaries - the specification of family sociology 
as the focus of our study — geographical boundaries also need to be established 
when addressing a conglomerate as highly diverse as the Third World. As 
mentioned earlier, the disparity in the development of sociology across Third 
World countries is evident to the careful observer but not só the reasons for such 
disparities. The wide variation in opportunities open to Third World sociologists 
in their own countries could be attributed to factors such as differences in 
political stability and economic development, the level of commitment of 
governments to the development of higher education and social science research, 
the public image of sociology, the uneven financial presence of international 
foundations, the irregular presence of international publishers and the variety 
and nature of obstacles to the growth of local academic publishers. Considering 
the country to country variations, the analysis of these and other factors requires 
that data be collected from specific countries and, ideally, that a regional focus be 
maintained. 

Hence, instead of aiming at all Third World countries, this report focuses on 
- Asia. My Third World outlook led me to exclude Japan (an advanced country by 
economic standards). The need to cover lesser known terrain moved me to 
exclude India and China, two Asian countries on which, together with Japan, 
there is comparatively more published sociological work. The seven countries 
selected represent the spectrum of socioeconomic and political variations and 
levels of development in the Far East. Thus, this study focuses on the work of 
family sociologists in Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Taiwan, Thailand, 
Singapore and South Korea. 

Notwithstanding the expected variations among the contributors' personal 
style and emphasis, coherence in the analysis of these diverse countries is 
maintained as all chapters explore the same five areas in the work of sociologists 
with particular — but not exclusive — reference to family sociology. These areas 
are: (1) the theoretical perspectives most commonly used in their research and 
teaching; (2) the type of sociological problems investigated; (3) the methodologi- 
cal approaches most commonly followed; (4) the systems and avenues of 
dissemination of research findings; and (5) the main areas of professional activity. 

Besides setting the general parameters of this study, the second main 
purpose of this introductory chapter is to provide an international perspective as 
the required background to our study of family sociology in the selected Asian 
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countries. Indeed, the appraisal of the progress — or stagnation, as the case may be 
— of sociology in the Third World, including Asia, cannot be addressed in 
isolation. Such an evaluation is meaningful only in the context of sociology as a 
social science in the international arena. The international focus provides a more 
accurate assessment of the situation of Asian sociologists vis-a-vis their 
colleagues elsewhere in terms of the similarities and differences in work settings 
and professional concerns influencing the development of sociology. 

Thus, the international perspective is provided in the second and third 
sections of this chapter as follows. The second section explores the current 
theoretical and methodological trends in the discipline (including family 
sociology). The third section reviews the prevailing trends and viewpoints in the 
international sociological community concerning the practice of sociology as a 
profession. The appraisal of the current international situation from these two 
angles will pave the way for the discussion of the work of Asian sociologists 
found in the subsequent chapters. 


Diversity: Main Feature in the Theoretical Scene 


From time to time throughout this century, sociologists have looked back to take 
stock of the road travelled, the obstacles surpassed or circumvented, and the 
different paths that some in their midst have taken. Very often, these pauses in the 
scholarly journey also help us to look ahead and ponder over our collective 
reasons for the journey and our eventual destination. Undoubtedly, these 
appraisals form a valuable part of current sociological knowledge, particularly 
because they serve both as cognitive maps of the ‘terrain’ covered by the 
discipline thus far, and as sketches of knowledge gaps. One of these appraisals or 
stock-taking exercises was completed by Ritzer (1975) and it is rather suitable to 
the present question on current theoretical trends. 

After applying Kuhn’s (1962, 1970) paradigmatic model of science develop- 
ment to sociology, Ritzer (1975) proposes that sociology is a ‘multiple paradigm 
science’. He explains this concept thus: 


... the multiple paradigm science . . . is the situation in which there are several 
paradigms vying for hegemony within the field as a whole . . . supporters of one 
paradigm are constantly questioning the basic assumptions of . . . other paradigms. 
Thus, scientists have difficulty conducting normal science because they are 
constantly defending their flanks against attacks from those who support other 
paradigms. It is in the category of a multiple paradigm science that I would place 
sociology, as well as other social sciences. (1975: 12) 


Ritzer asserts that, contrary to popular opinion, the main problem facing 
sociology is not a dispute among different theories but among three distinct and 
contending paradigms. The three paradigms he identifies are the Social Facts 
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paradigm, the Social Definition paradigm and the Social Behaviour paradigm 
(Ritzer, 1975: 24). 

A brief review of these three paradigms is in order. According to Ritzer, the 
three paradigms ‘relate to the sociologist’s fundamental image of his subject 
matter’ and they represent ‘the broadest units of consensus within sociology, 
although no individual paradigm is accepted by a majority of sociologists’ 
(1975:24). The Social Facts paradigm focuses on the nature of, and interrelation- 
ships among, social structures and social institutions; it covers three theories, the 
structural-functional theory, conflict theory, and systems theory; and its 
methodological approach is based on empirical research with questionnaires and 
interviews (1975: 25-7). In contrast, the Social Definition paradigm asserts that 
the subject matter of sociology ‘is not social facts but the way in which people 
define those social facts’; it also covers three theories, action theory, symbolic 
interaction, and phenomenological sociology; and, while the latter group ‘shun 
empirical methodology altogether’, those followers of this paradigm who are 
‘inclined to research’ use observation as their principal methodological approach 
(1975: 27-8). For the followers of the Social Behaviour paradigm, the ‘real’ 
subject matter of sociology is human behaviour, not social definitions or social 
facts which they see as ‘merely metaphysical concepts which get in the way’ as 
they seek ‘to understand, predict and even determine the behavior of man’; this 
paradigm covers two theories, behavioural sociology and exchange theory; and 
they are in favour of empirical research using, preferably, experimental methods 
and statistical analysis (1975: 29-30). 

It is also relevant to recall Ritzer’s interpretation of the different values held 
by sociologists following each of these three paradigms. In his view: 


The social factist is committed to professional goals . . . the development of grand, 
abstract theory ... [and] the use of sophisticated statistics ... The social 
definitionist rejects grand theory and elaborate statistics . .. he believes he has 
special skills [such as] sociological imagination . . . [and] he wants to debunk myths 
about society . . . The social behaviorist stands. . . between the social factist and the 
social definitionist. He accepts the need to develop theory and use sophisticated 
methods and statistics. . . . (Ritzer, 1975: 24-25) 


In my opinion, Ritzer’s (1975) appraisal of the development of sociology as a 
social science has not been given the careful attention it deserves perhaps because 
it is painfully — and accurately — critical. Taking stock of sociologists’ work, 
Ritzer points to the petty and destructive nature of their endeavours as, in his 
view, ‘sociologists are often more interested in winning a victory for their 
paradigm than expanding sociological knowledge’ (1975 :31—2). Ritzer, like most 
of us in the discipline, acknowledges the hostile arguments among sociologists 
following different theoretical orientations, for example structural-functionalism 
and conflict theory or the confrontation between ethnomethodologists and non- 
ethnomethodologists. Ritzer refers to these arguments as ‘intra-paradigm 
conflict’ (1975: 202) which is expected in the normal development of any science. 
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But what Ritzer considers the most serious and detrimental obstacle to the advance 
of sociology as a field of knowledge is ‘inter-paradigm conflict’. These battles 
among followers of the three different paradigms are destructive because of 


... the political character of debates between paradigms ... These debates in 
sociology often take the form of efforts to ‘discredit the positions taken by the 
adherents of other paradigms. Comparatively little time is spent in assessing the 
intellectual merits of paradigms, their weaknesses or what they have to offer... 
Sociology is dominated by a highly-unprofitable process of trying to annihilate 
opposing paradigms with verbal assaults, Politics is an important part of 
paradigmatic conflict in all sciences but it takes exaggerated proportions in sociology 
... [These tactics are] certainly not useful to the cause of advancing knowledge 
within the discipline as a whole. (Ritzer, 1975: 202-203) 


Ritzer’s (1975) analysis is highly relevant to my task of exploring the current 
theoretical and methodological trends in the discipline in the context of what 
Third World sociologists may or may not have contributed. Although Ritzer’s 
stock-taking was published nearly two decades ago and some scholars may 
disagree on the number and nature of the paradigms he identifies, the situation he 
presents has not changed: the hostility and the negative approaches taken then to 
confront alternative images of the fundamental subject matter of our discipline 
continue well into the 1990s but, in contrast to Ritzer’s position, some current 
observers tend to be more benign, and even optimistic, in their assessment of the 
situation. 

One illustration of this optimistic position is Jeffrey Alexander’s. In his 
recent review of theoretical developments in sociology, Alexander (1988) 
characterizes the present stage of sociological theory as ‘not a crisis but a 
crossroads, a turning point eagerly anticipated’ (1988: 77). The continuous 
theoretical disagreements and contradictions among sociologists which may 
represent a state of ‘paradigm crisis’ from the Kuhnian perspective, are seen by 
Alexander as simply ‘routine’ in sociology and the other social sciences because, 
according to him, sociology has been ‘a discipline that had always been in a more 
or less continual state of sharp disagreement and theoretical upheaval’ (1988: 79, 
94). Alexander's belief that discord is a routine state of affairs in sociology leads 
him to assert that it is ‘highly unlikely’ that.sociologists may ever be able to 
reconcile into one paradigm their different positions on the fundamental nature 
of the subject matter of their discipline (1988: 79). Alexander’s explanation of his 
belief is revealing: 


Far reaching disagreement is inherent in social science for cognitive and evaluative 
reasons . . . For social science the objects of investigation are either mental states or 
conditions in which mental states are embedded . . . In contrast to natural science, 
there is in social science a symbiotic relationship between description and 
evaluation. (1988: 80) 


Moreover, Alexander differentiates clearly between ‘discourse’ and ‘normal 
scientific discussion’. Contrasting it with scientific discussion, he defines 
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discourse as ‘modes of argument that are more consistently generalized and 
speculative’ which focus on ‘the process of reasoning rather than the results of 
immediate experience’. If one wishes to use Ritzer’s (1975) multiple paradigm 
classification, Alexander’s line of explanation, and his emphasis on discourse as ‘a 
major feature of the social science field’ (1988: 80), places Alexander within the 
Social Definition paradigm, particularly among those followers of this paradigm 
who are not inclined towards empirical research. Alexander’s own ideas are, 
thus, a good example of the radically different visions of the subject matter of 
sociology — that is, different paradigms — held by contemporary sociologists. 

For an indication of a contrasting paradigm, compare Alexander’s position 
as a social definitionist — to borrow Ritzer’s term — to that of James Coleman 
(1990). Ritzer (1975) considers Coleman as a follower of the Social Facts 
paradigm. Coleman’s latest contribution to sociological theory appears to 
confirm such a classification. Coleman states that ‘the central problems of social 
theory . . . concern the functioning of social systems . . . not the behaviour of 
single individuals’ (1990:2). He identifies two types of research: ‘pure’ or 
‘discipline’ research ‘contributes towards building the structure of knowledge 
and ideas’ in sociology, and ‘applied’ research focuses on ‘the world of action’ but 
its ‘methods and design’ are those of pure research. More importantly, he stresses 
that both theory and research are closely linked: ‘social theory is relevant in two 
ways: first for designing such [applied] research, and second for understanding 
the role it plays in society’ (1990: 616). 

These are only two of countless examples of radically differing views among 
sociologists concerning the subject matter of our discipline. It is significant, 
however, that perhaps the only area of consensus among sociologists today is on 
the acknowledgement of dissension. In his introduction to the Handbook of 
Sociology, Neil Smelser indicates that ‘moments of consensus . . . have never 
existed in the brief history of sociology’ although there have been ‘periods of 
relative dominance of certain paradigms, perspectives and methodological 
emphases in different periods’ (1988:10). Smelser describes the current situation 
of sociology aptly when he stresses that 


. . . the themes have been and are increased specialization of inquiry, diversification 
of both perspectives and subject matter studied, and considerable fragmentation 
and conflict. There appears to be no present evidence of an overarching effort at 
theoretical synthesis of the sort that Parsons sought to effect, and little reason to 
believe that such an effort is on the horizon. The more likely prospect is for rather 
more specific kinds of middle range syntheses and generalizations. (1988: 12) 


In addition to his agreement on the state of theoretical fragmentation in 
sociology, Smelser seems to agree with Ritzer’s (1975) critical view of the nature 
of debate in sociology. Referring to the clashes among followers of conflict 
theory, symbolic interactionism, the neo-Marxist approach, the social systems 
perspective, sociological positivism and phenomenology, among others, Smelser 
believes that ‘a common thread’ in ‘these debates’ is the tendency of supporters to 
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‘simultaneously . . . "deobjectify" the perspectives of competing approaches’ and 
““objectify” or perhaps “reobjectify” a preferred alternative’ (1988: 12). Ritzer 
sees the same negative tactic as ‘the attempt by supporters of a given paradigm to 
exaggerate its explanatory powers’ while, at the same time, trying to ‘set up one’s 
opponents as strawmen’ thus exaggerating the weaknesses of their arguments 
(1975: 203). Ritzer recognizes that such ‘political’ tactics are found not only 
among followers of different paradigms but that they are also a common feature 
of the debates among supporters of different theories which, he says, ‘are also 
characterized by an abundance of vituperation’ (1975: 206). 

Yet another example of this rare consensus among sociologists from 
different schools of thought, is the views of Anthony Giddens. Just as Ritzer 
(1975), Coleman (1990), Alexander (1988) and Smelser (1988) have indicated, 
Giddens, in his book introducing sociology as a discipline also explains that 
‘sociologists do not have an agreed theoretical standpoint ... Theoretical 
controversies and debates occupy a central place in the discipline’ (1989: 690-1). 
Nevertheless, Giddens stresses that sociology ‘is a scientific discipline’ as it 
‘involves systematic methods of investigation, the analysis of data, and the 
assessment of theories in the light of evidence and logical argument’; the major 
problem is, in his view, that the collection of empirical evidence is complicated 
because ‘we cannot even describe social life accurately unless we first of all grasp 
the meanings which people apply to their behaviour’ (1989: 21-2). 

Giddens’ position is explained in more detail in the theory book he wrote 
with Jonathan Turner (Giddens and Turner, 1987). These authors see most 
contemporary sociologists following a certain ‘mainstream’ where ‘Parsonian 
structural-functionalism’ has ‘undergone a considerable revival recently’ 
(1987: 3). The overall scene, they feel is one where ‘the apparent explosion of 
competing versions of social theory conceals more consistency and integration 
between rival viewpoints than may appear at first sight’ (1987: 3). Yet, 
notwithstanding this potential for consolidation, Giddens and Turner suggest 
that splits are real and paradigmatic: 


Disagreements over what social theory is, and can be, are reflected in arguments 
about its basic subject matter, however conceived. Some argue for a micro-analysis 
of behaviour and interaction in situated contexts, whereas others present a case for 
more macro approaches concerned with emergent structures; some present a case 
for reconciliation of micro- and macro-analysis, whereas others view such 
syntheses as counter-productive and, at best, premature. (1987: 7) 


There is thus no doubt that, whatever our theoretical orientations, and 
however antagonistic our visions of the subject matter of sociology are, we seem 
to have arrived at a stage of sophistication where we are better prepared to accept 
each other as occupants of the same house. A cogent way to express this stage in 
the development of the discipline is offered by Walter Wallace (1988) in his 
discussion of ‘a disciplinary matrix in sociology’. Wallace declares that ‘the most 
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distinctive single characteristic’ of social phenomena as the subject matter of 
sociology is ‘a very high degree of equifinality' which he defines thus: 


Equifinality means "There is more than one way to skin a cat’; ‘all rivers run to the 
sea’; ‘All roads lead to Rome’. . . (1988: 30) 


The principle of equifinality . . . warns us never to assume that any single causal 
model will explain or predict all the variance in a given social phenomenon, and 
warns us not to give exclusive allegiance to any currently available paradigm in 
sociology. (1988: 51) 


Put another way, considering the explanatory limitations of single perspec- 
tives, the equifinality principle implies that our understanding of a given social 
phenomenon requires the application of multiple angles of analysis — paradigms 
and theories — that can provide us with insights into all the relevant aspects 
involved. As Ritzer declares, ‘In any sociological study we need to simul- 
taneously understand structures, institutions, definitions of the situation, action, 
contingencies of reinforcement and behavior’ (1975: 212). 

In sum, the international situation of sociological theory and methodology is 
characterized by four features. The first feature is the deep and antagonistic 
dissension among different schools of thought, both theories and paradigms. The 
second feature is the generalized acknowledgement of the presence of dissenting 
views and their right to coexist. The third feature is the agreement, among the 
mainstream of sociology, that theory and methodology are closely interrelated 
and that empirical research is a fundamental part of the discipline. The fourth 
feature is that the previous three characteristics are found in most, if not all, of the 
specialized areas or subfields of sociology, including sociology of the family. 
This final feature requires some elaboration. 

There are many recent indications of theoretical dissension and fragmen- 
tation affecting practically all specialized fields in sociology. Some examples will 
suffice. Given the different and expanding definitions of the field, the area of 
industrial sociology, also known as sociology of work, is facing, according to 
Miller (1988: 329) a situation where sociological knowledge is ‘disparate and 
incomplete’, O’Sullivan and Wilson (1988) indicate the same problem in their 
analysis of recent developments in the field of race and ethnicity, which the 
authors see as facing ‘one of the severest imbalances between descriptive studies 
and studiesgrounded in theoretical principles’ (1988: 223). Granovetter and Tilly 
(1988) report theoretical conflict also in the field of social stratification, where the 
main trend is ‘to each generation its own intellectual agenda’ (1988: 175). The 
field of political sociology has been equally affected by what Orun (1988: 393) 
calls ‘the rise and fall’ of different theoretical perspectives. A similar problem, this 
time presented as a lack of ‘sustained theoretical imagination’ appears to affect the 
field of sociology of education (Bidwell and Friedkin, 1988: 467). Alluding to the 
multiplicity of theoretical perspectives currently found among scholars involved 
in the sociology of religion, Wuthnow (1988: 500) laments that the field ‘has 
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grown more rapidly in inductive empirical research ... than in attempts to 
identify theoretically integrative concepts . . . and formulations’. In her sound 
discussion of the field of sociology of science, Zuckerman declares that ‘Not 
unlike other specialities . . . this one is marked also by . . . different theoretical 
orientations, no one of which holds sway: constructivism, discourse analysis, 
relativism, structural analysis, functional analysis, and conflict theory’ 
(1988: 512). | 

Interestingly, Zuckerman finds that differences in theoretical approaches in 
sociology of science tend to be related to ‘differences in foci of attention and 
nationality’ mainly between two groups, the European and British researchers 
on the one hand, and American researchers on the other (1988: 513). The same 
schism where theoretical differences coincide with differences in nationality, foci 
of attention and methodological perspectives, is found in the field of mass media 
and mass communications. According to Tuchman (1988: 606), British sociolo- 
gists, influenced by ‘the humanities not the social sciences’, approach mass media 
research by asking ‘what is the relation between culture . . . and society’, while 
the Americans work on ‘the conditions under which persuasion occurs’. 

Although the field of sociology of deviance has been very active in research, 
Scull (1988: 667) declares that it is today a ‘sprawling . .. heterogeneous ... 
disparate and disorderly field’. He may be counted among the pessimistic as, in 
his view, ‘the bickering and disputes within the sociology of deviance are signs of 
the exhaustion of a once-dominant paradigm without the emergence of any 
satisfactory alternative’ and he believes this situation is simply a reflection of 
what is happening in sociology as a whole (1988: 685, 688). Another subfield of 
sociology where theoretical clashes are evident is urban sociology. Frisbie and 
Kasarda (1988: 633) see the situation as a clear division between two camps: 
Marxist or ‘critical theories’ and ‘the ecologically based mainstream or 
conventional theories’. But unlike the others, Frisbie and Kasarda are optimistic 
about the future; they acknowledge that these antagonistic theoretical ap- 
proaches ‘may not be easy to synthesize’ but they still feel that ‘there is certainly 
ample room for fruitful dialogue’ (1988: 659). 

While the overwhelming majority of the sociological subfields are in a state 
of theoretical and methodological dissension, as illustrated by the examples just 
mentioned, there is no total disarray. There are at least three specialities in 
sociology that may differ from the trends of dissension and fragmentation. These 
fields are sociology of organizations, sociology of health, and sociology of social 
movements. In their review of advances in sociology of organizations, Aldrich 
and Mardsen (1988: 385) stress that ‘a good deal of intellectual vitality’ has 
characterized the field in the 1980s following a decade of ‘provocative’ theoretical 
work; today, they see the situation as ‘a period of consolidation in which the 
beginnings of a solid empirical foundation have been laid’. 

Similarly, Cockerman concludes his review of advances in sociology of 
health — or medical sociology — by pointing out that approaches that have been 
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the focus of discord elsewhere such as existential sociology, phenomenology and 
interpretative sociology, ‘have not been reflected in medical sociology to date’ 
and that there are efforts within the field to: consolidate micro-level and 
macro-level approaches and to search ‘for ways to demonstrate the validity of 
existing theory within the context of applied research’ (1988: 595). The same 
absence of open discord is reported in sociology of social movements. According 
to McAdam et al. (1988:695), the sociology of social movements was ‘a 
smorgasbord of theoretical perspectives and empirical foci' in the 1970s. Now, 
two new approaches, the resource mobilization theory and the political process 
model, have joined the other theories, the major ones being the collective 
behaviour approach, the mass society approach, the relative deprivation theory 
and the institutional approach. However, the authors believe that there is 
‘surprisingly little intellectual conflict’? among the latter four perspectives 
(1988: 696). 

The field of sociology of the family, the main focus of this study, may be 
classified as part of the majority of specialities in sociology in terms of its high 
degree of theoretical and methodological dissension. The nature of the subject 
matter in family sociology appears to provide a highly conducive environment 
for conceptual as well as paradigmatic conflict. Furthermore, whether the 
presence of dissenting views will lead to an eventual theoretical consolidation of 
the field or to irreparable fragmentation, has been itself a subject of contention. In 
general, the political nature of hostile confrontations discussed by Ritzer (1975) 
is, unfortunately, well illustrated in current debates in family sociology. 

A brief historical note is useful at this juncture. It has been said that family 
sociologists were ‘most responsive’ to Merton’s (1945) call for ‘special theories 
applicable to middle range data’ and proceeded to conduct critical ‘inventories’ of 
publications and of ‘research-grounded propositions’ from the 1950s to the 
1970s (Burr et al., 1979a: 6). Christensen (1964) considered the decade of the 
1950s as representing the stage of systematic theory building. But significant 
contributions to the critical appraisal of family sociology have appeared 
periodically. Among the most important contributions are Christensen's (1964) 
Handbook of Marriage and the Family; William Goode et al.'s (1971) inventory 
of conceptual propositions; the two theory volumes by Burr et al. (1979a, 
1979b); the second Handbook by Sussman and Steinmetz (1987); and Bahr's 
(1991) two volumes on a 60-year review of family research. All these works 
marked the major — but by no means the only — pauses made by family 
sociologists in their scholarly journey to take stock of the work completed and 
assess the problems still unsolved. The major theoretical frameworks in family 
sociology in vogue at the beginning of the 1970s were the institutional approach, 
structural-functionalism, symbolic interaction, the situational approach, the 
developmental approach, modern systems theory, balance theory, game theory 
and exchange theory (Broderick, 1971). 

Intheir comprehensive analysis of theoretical contributions eight years later, 
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Wesley Burr, Reuben Hill, F. Ivan Nye and Ira L. Reiss concentrated their study 
(Burr et al., 1979b) on five main theoretical orientations they saw as the most 
influential in family sociology, that is, choice and exchange theory, symbolic 
interaction, modern systems theory, conflict theory and phenomenology. At 
that time, these four distinguished family sociologists judged, that ‘the field [was] 
gradually becoming more mature as a science’ (1979a: 15). Their own two 
volumes may be seen as evidence of such intellectual maturity: they assert the 
contributions of different, and even opposite theoretical perspectives in a 
scholarly manner, whereby vituperation and negative accusations across concep- 
tual camps are avoided and positive examination of different perspectives is 
stressed. When, in 1979, they published their two volumes on sociological 
theories applicable to the family, the main thrust of their work projected a sense 
of accomplishment. Yet, Burr and his colleagues concluded that ‘Even though 
family theories are better than they were 30 years ago, the field is still in the 
beginning stages of systematic, scientific theory construction’ (1979b: 208). 

What is the current situation in family sociology? In his introduction to the 
1987 Handbook of Marriage and Family, Sussman declares with satisfaction that 
the conflict between ‘the traditional macro/micro perspectives that have split the 
sociological enterprise into two camps’, and the new conceptual perspectives 
emerging in sociology, do not constitute a problem in family sociology. 
According to Sussman, ‘these new directions have long been advocated and 
researched by students of the family, and ... the concepts, processes, and 
methods endemic to macro/micro linkages and life-course analysis have been 
successfully employed’ in family sociology (1987: xxxi). 

Sussman’s is a particularly positive view of the field. Other analysts are less 
optimistic. Thomas and Wilcox (1987) believe that the theoretical developments 
taking place since 1980 point in the direction of the predominance of three 
theories and the demise of nine others that were important in the past. The three 
major theoretical frameworks in family sociology today are, in their opinion, 
symbolic interaction, which has exerted a strong and steady influence in family 
sociology during the past four decades; and modern systems theory and 
exchange theory, both of which became important in the 1970s. In contrast, 
Thomas and Wilcox feel that the situational, structural-functional, institutional, 
household economic and learning-maturational approaches that were predomi- 
nant in the 1950s and 1960s have lost their relevance today. Similarly, these 
analysts observe that developmental theory, conflict theory, psychoanalytical 
theory and phenomenology are no longer ‘generating sufficient research to 
qualify’ as ‘major’ frameworks in family sociology (1987: 87). 

Then, there is the camp of the radical-critical theorists. Osmond (1987) 
presents a review of the radical-critical theory perspectives in family sociology, 
where they are seen as representing a dissenting paradigm. Osmond defines 
'radical-critical theories as those approaches that ‘are united ... in their 
antiscientism with regard to both theory and research’; but she distinguishes 
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between ‘critical’ theory defined primarily as a ‘humanist approach’ focusing on 
‘the subjective aspects of Marxism’, and ‘radical’ theory as a ‘more structuralist’ 
perspective that ‘advocates objective approaches [to the study of] political- 
economic systems’ (Osmond, 1987: 104). It is interesting to note that Osmond’s 
(1987: 111-12) review of comments from radical-critical scholars on the 
mainstream sociological approaches illustrates the negative brand of criticism 
that Ritzer (1975) and Smelser (1988) have complained about. 

Among the radical critics reviewed by Osmond are the feminist group, 
which stresses that one of the main problems faced by scholars in the field is that 
‘family theorists, consciously or unconsciously, reinforce the subordinate role of 
women’. Osmond recommends that family sociologists should ‘take consider- 
ations of gender seriously’, both ‘from the point of view of scholarship’ and ‘in 
the light of ethical and political ramifications’ (1987: 119). 

The feminist perspective represents perhaps the most visible among 
contending factions in family sociology today. Responding to pressures from the 
feminist movement in the 1970s, women’s studies programs spread across 
United States campuses. The emergence of women’s studies — also known as 
sociology of gender — in the curricula of some American university departments 
took place as an offshoot of family sociology. Today, there is a wealth of feminist 
literature covering not only sociology but other social sciences and the 
humanities. As far as family sociology is concerned, many feminist scholars 
follow not only the critical or Marxist approaches mentioned above, but also 
phenomenology and ethnomethodology (Huber and Spitze, 1988). 

Ina nutshell, then, the preceding discussion has shown that the three features 
that characterize the situation of sociology at the international level are also 
present. in the field of sociology of the family. First, there is dissension and 
conflict among family sociologists of different theoretical and ideological 
persuasions. Second, there is a general understanding of the need for different 
angles of analysis of family phenomena and thus of the right of dissenting views 
to coexist. And third, most family sociologists, particularly scholars from the 
theoretical mainstream, acknowledge the close link between theoretical and 
methodological concerns and the importance of empirical research. 


Implications for the Third World 


How is this situation of fragmentation and conflict in sociology in general, and in 
the field of family sociology, related to the development of the discipline in the 
Third World? There is little doubt that the events and developments of the 
discipline in the First World would, at the very least, produce ripples in the Third 
World because of three related factors. First, sociology was introduced to Third 
World universities only during the last four decades. Second, given the first 
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factor, most if not all Third World sociologists who are 40 years old or older 
received their postgraduate training in sociology in North America or Europe. 

Third, and more important, is the fact that the socioeconomic and political 
conditions under which Third World sociologists live and work tend to foster a 
critical, if not an openly hostile, attitude towards western countries — seen as pol- 
itical and economic powers responsible for underdevelopment in other world 
regions. This was the case of the reaction against United States influence in the 
1970s (see for example, Kaplan, 1976; Horowitz, 1976). At the same time, the 
spill-over effect of this siege mentality is reinforced by the self-image of Third 
World sociologists as liberal critics of the status quo, which leads them to nurture 
a strong affinity with conceptual perspectives that are critical of established theo- 
ries. 

This combination of circumstances helps to explain why Marxist ideology 
and Marxist theories are still popular among Third World sociologists in the 
early 1990s, despite the failure of the implementation of a Marxist regime in East- 
ern Europe and the dismemberment of the Soviet Union. One of the latest mani- 
festations of this trend is the proposal for a ‘revolutionary science’, in which 
Marxist concepts of ownership of the means of material production and the re- 
lations of production are reconstructed as ‘the forms and relationships of know- 
ledge production’ (Fals Borda, 1990: 80-90). This case is a good example of the 
allure of Marxism for Third World sociologists, who perceive it as a sophisticated 
intellectual instrument and apply it as often as possible. Indeed, the phenomenon 
that Fals Borda interprets in these abstract terms as a form of ‘action-research’ is 
simply a combination of two well-known principles: the dual mandate of so- 
ciology (that is, to advance the growth of the discipline and to solve social prob- 
lems) and the principle that community-help programs are more likely to 
succeed if the organizers involve the active participation of the program’s target 
group. 

Third World sociologists are also inclined towards other radical-critical 
theories. For example, ethnomethodology and phenomenology are finding their 
way into their writings (see, for example, Akiwowo, 1990; Makinde, 1990; 
Lawuyi and Taiwo, 1990; Fals Borda, 1990), and the feminist perspective appears 
to have a special appeal to female sociologists in the Third World as well. 

At first glance, it is difficult to explain this apparently contradictory position 
among Third World sociologists. On the one hand, they strongly oppose the 
intellectual colonialism by, or ‘intellectual dependence’ on, the West (Kumar and 
Raju, 1981; Kaplan, 1976; Fals Borda, 1990). On the other hand, they manifest a 
clear inclination towards critical-radical theories which have also originated in 
the West. I suggest that a possible explanation for this contradiction may be 
found in the structural context in which Third World sociologists have to oper- 
ate. Radical and critical theories provide some useful aspects that fit well the 
socioeconomic and political conditions of life and work for Third World so- 
ciologists. Ethnomethodology and phenomenology for example, are approaches 
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that reject empirical research involving large population samples, surveys and 
computer-based data analysis for the application of sophisticated statistical 
procedures. This expensive and high-technology research is beyond the reach of 
sociologists in many Third World countries, anyway. Critical and radical 
theories recommend either no empirical research at all, or only ethnographic 
studies involving personal observation of a few individuals or small groups, 
which is precisely the only kind of empirical research that most Third World 
sociologists can afford most of the time. The feminist perspective provides 
intellectual women in Third World countries with arguments to describe and 
explain their own subordinate situation and that of their less educated 
counterparts. Atthe same time, Third World female sociologists provide western 
feminists with richer and more dramatic evidence of gender segregation than may 
be found in the First and Second Worlds. 

It is not difficult to appreciate and even to accept these possible reasons for 
the inclination of Third World sociologists to echo the critical-radical theories 
found in the international arena. However, there is a major problem with such an 
undiscerning emulation: as it discourages empirical research and thus the testing 
of conceptual propositions, followers of critical and radical theories are less likely 
to contribute to the testing of sociological theory. Examples and different views 
on the nature and characteristics of this problem in selected Asian countries are 
found in Chapters Z, 3 and 4 of this volume. The affinity for critical-radical 
theories also provides grounds for the call to the establishment of a "Third World 
sociology’ which its proponents see as a potential new paradigm breaking away 
from conventional — that is, western — sociology. I discuss this subject in Chapter 
5. This brings me to the final task of this chapter. 


The Practice of Sociology 


When I explained the goals of this project and presented the proposal for this 
study, a distinguished western scholar asked me ‘Just what is it that Third World 
sociologists do?’ This was a highly relevant question that corroborated the need 
to examine the practice of sociology in the Third World. But, as in the discussion 
of theoretical developments in the preceding section, the discussion of the 
current practice of sociology in the Third World, including Asia, must be 
conducted against the background of the practice of sociology in the inter- 
national arena, primarily in North America and Europe. 

The analysis of the practice of sociology asa social science dove-tails with the 
analysis of sociology as a profession. To accomplish this task, I follow the 
sociology of science and sociology of knowledge approach so ably presented by 
Zuckerman (1988). Some of the premises of the sociology of science and 
sociology of knowledge help to examine the constraints faced by sociologists, as 

well as the social and cultural contexts that may explain regional differences in the 
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development of the discipline. The premises relevant to this study are derived 
from two angles of analysis: (a) the ‘ways of thinking about the nature of science’; 
and (b) the ‘norms’ that form ‘the ethos of science’ (Zuckerman, 1988). 

There are three ways of thinking about the nature of science, according to 
Zuckerman. One way is defining science as ‘a body of certified knowledge’ that 
constitutes ‘the substance of what has been put [into] published archive’. The 
second way is to see science as ‘a set of procedures for finding things out... 
including the requirement that scientific knowledge be logically consistent and 
confirmable’. And the third way is approaching science as ‘a social enterprise, a 
culture or tradition, and a set of social arrangements for developing, certifying, 
and communicating knowledge’ (1988: 513). In the analysis of the work of Third 
World sociologists vis-a-vis sociologists in other world regions, the first two 
‘ways of thinking about science’ help as guidelines in examining the level of 
sociologists’ commitment concerning the publishing of research findings and 
theoretical discussions, and the relevance of replication of research and the 
testing of conceptual propositions and instruments under different conditions. 
The third way is fundamental as it stresses the analysis of ‘social arrangements’, 
which may facilitate or curb the development of sociology as a social science in 
different countries. 

In addition to analysing the different ways of thinking about science, it is 
also important to consider the ethos of science. There are two types of norms 
comprising the ethos of science. One type covers ‘technical or cognitive’ norms, 
stressing the importance of ‘adequate and reliable’ empirical evidence, and the 
need for ‘logical consistency’ as a ‘prerequisite for systematic and valid 
prediction’. The other type refers to four ‘moral’ or social norms: (1) the norm of 
universalism, indicates that ‘pre-established, impersonal criteria’ must be applied 
to judge ‘scientific contributions’ and that ‘scientists must be rewarded according 
to the extent of their contributions to science’; (2) the norm of communalism 
requires that scientific knowledge ‘must be shared — not kept secret’ to the extent 
that scientists ‘are forced to make their work public [promptly] or forgo priority 
and credit for it’; (3) the norm of disinterestedness refers to ‘the curbing of 
personal bias’ by requiring ‘institutional control over the motives for doing 
science so as to advance scientific knowledge’; and (4) the norm of organized 
scepticism establishes the need for ‘arrangements such as refereeing and other 
critical appraisals of work by competent peers’ as evidence of the quality of 
scientific work (Zuckerman, 1988: 515). 

These four moral norms are closely linked to societal arrangements 
mentioned earlier. Whether or not sociologists in any country accept and follow 
the ethos of science has very much to do with the specific institutional and social 
avenues and facilities available to them for the implementation of the four moral 
norms. 

The lack of conducive social arrangements and the presence of obstacles to 
the practice of sociology based on the ethos of science are common in western 
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societies, for example in terms of access to sources of funding that require 
scholars to adapt to the demands of funding agencies (Borgatta and Cook, 1988; 
Tuchman, 1988: 606; Biderman and Sharp, 1976; Platt, 1976), and a negative 
governmental attitude that may curtail institutional backing for research 
(Borgatta and Cook, 1988; Zuckerman, 1988: 537; Carey, 1975). This phenom- 
enon may be better understood in terms of the concept of 'structures of 
opportunity! that Alexander (1988:88) attributes to Lieberson (1980) when 
discussing class and ethnic differences. Zuckerman (1988: 527-8) introduces the 
concept of structures of opportunity in reference to the distribution of rewards 
and resources that leads to a system of stratification among scientists. 

More specifically, structures of opportunity are created in advanced 
countries by what.Zuckerman describes as ‘the concentration of human and 
financial resources in organizations’. As Zuckerman explains: 


. scientists differentially located in the system, encounter vastly different 
structures of opportunity to do research and to contribute to knowledge. Those 
who have done well in the past are given a better chance of doing so in the future, 
and to that extent, meritocracy makes for markedly steep structures of stratifi- 
cation. (1988: 527) 

It is a case of success breeding success. At the level of cross-national comparisons, 
this concept fits rather well the contrast between developed and developing 
countries. The structures of opportunity open to Third World sociologists to 
implement the ethos of science and to contribute to the growth of the discipline, 
are negligible in some countries in the region and highly inadequate in others. 
But, in general, the obstacles to the practice of sociology in Third World 
countries may be more serious than those faced by sociologists in industrialized 
nations, and the problems in setting up appropriate social arrangements for the 
production, certification and communication of sociological knowledge tend to 
be more pervasive under conditions of socio-economic hardship and political 
disarray. 

At the same time, another significant process, identified by Merton as the 
theory of ‘the accumulation of advantage’, takes place as a corollary of differences 
in structures of opportunity. The process of ‘accumulation of advantage’ is at 
work when ‘certain individuals and groups repeatedly receive resources and 
rewards that enrich recipients at an accelerating rate and conversely impoverish 
(relatively) the non-recipients’ (Zuckerman, 1988: 531). Zuckerman sees this as a 
common problem among scientists — including social scientists —.in western 
societies. 

But, just as in the case of structures of opportunity, the same. process of 
accumulation of advantage may be observed in less advanced countries if one 
takes an international perspective. For any given generation of Third World 
sociologists obtaining their doctoral degrees in western universities, the theory of 
accumulation of advantage becomes a real life experience. While they return to 
their own countries and begin facing the highly limited.structures of opportunity 
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for the practice of their profession, their contemporaries in developed countries 
can advance professionally and contribute to the growth of the discipline thanks 
to the better structures of opportunity they enjoy. Thus, as Third World 
sociologists find their professional activity taken up with the preoccupation of 
finding employment, retaining their jobs (usually more than one, held concur- 
rently) and earning enough to support their families, they find themselves with a 
diminishing amount of time for research, no research funds, and decreasing 
motivation and stamina to participate in the scholarly enterprise. Lack of 
institutional support is the norm, rather than the exception. And outlets for the 
publication of scholarly research are scarce or absent. This array of circum- 
stances, together with the accumulation of advantage by their counterparts in the 
West, lead to a continuously growing professional gap between the two groups, 
notwithstanding some individual exceptions. — 

These obstacles to the practice of sociology as a social science in the Thir 
World are associated with the inclination of sociologists in the region towards 
critical and radical theories. Indeed, there is opposition on the part of the 
followers of critical-radical theories to at least three of the four social norms that 
form the ethos of science. It appears that critical-radical sociologists accept the 
norm of communalism and actively try to publish their ideas. This norm seems to 
be widely accepted by most sociologists regardless of their theoretical or 
paradigmatic position. But not so the other three norms. Mainstream sociologists 
accept the norm of universalism but this norm is either rejected or dismissed by 
phenomenologists and ethnomethodologists. The norm of disinterestedness 
represents, at best, a bone of contention among sociologists following different 
paradigms and, at worst, the very conceptual wars among these groups is a sign 
for Ritzer (1975) and others that this norm does not really exist. The call for 
empirical evidence embodied in the norm of organized scepticism is precisely one 
of the key elements that separates different schools of thought into at least two 
camps, those who accept the possibility of and need for collection of empirical 
evidence, and those who deny such possibility and need, for example, most of the 
phenomenologists and ethnomethodologists. As I indicated earlier, Third World 
sociologists find the position of critical-radical western intellectuals with respect 
to the ethos of science more in harmony with their own circumstances than the 
call for scientific work made by mainstream sociologists. 

Nevertheless, the picture is not complete without reference to sociologists’ 
views of the practice of sociology as a profession. Some analysts suggested in the 
1960s and 1970s that sociologists perceived the discipline as predominantly an 
academic area of knowledge and were thus uncomfortable with the possibility of 
seeing sociology as a profession (Crawford and Rokkan, 1976). Others asserted 
that sociology could only gain legitimacy as a profession, that is, in terms of the 
work accomplished, not simply as an academic subject (Horowitz, 1976: 17). 

The latter view appears to be held by the majority of mainstream sociologists 
(Merton, 1987; Zuckerman, 1988) reinforced by the acceptance of the ‘dual 
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mandate’ of sociology, that is, to solve social problems and to advance 
sociological knowledge. The professional role of sociologists extends beyond 
academia when they work as consultants, an activity that has been gaining wider 
acceptance within the discipline during the past decade (Intcovich and Intcovich, 
1987). More importantly, when it is well managed, the role of consultant may 
allow the sociologist to combine both mandates, solving social problems and 
contributing to the advance of the discipline through evaluation research and 
application of theories (O’Toole et al., 1987). Even among those Third World 
sociologists who perceive and reject an "intellectual dependence' on the West, 
one finds people who accept that sociology is a scientific discipline and a 
profession (Kumar and Raju, 1981; Kayongo-Male and Onyango, 1984; Chekki, 
1987). In some Third World countries, particularly in Asia, it is not unusual for 
sociologists and other social scientists to be given temporary or full-time 
positions as consultants in the government sector. 


Structures of Opportunity 


This chapter has presented the main objectives of the study and provided an 
international perspective on the situation of sociology in terms both of 
theoretical and methodological trends, and of major trends in the practice of 
sociology as a profession. The preceding examination of major trends in the 
international arena permits me to suggest an answer to the title question. It is 
evident that the settings are diverse. Sociologists around the world pursue their 
discipline within the constraints or facilities created by their respective 
socioeconomic and political environments. Western sociologists may be said to 
enjoy more conducive structures of opportunity than their Third World 
counterparts which, in turn, creates an accumulation of advantage unfavourable 
to Third World sociologists' efforts to contribute to the growth of the discipline. 

The settings are different, but do sociologists everywhere share the same 
intellectual concerns? This is a more difficult question to answer. The preceding 
discussion on theoretical and paradigmatic dissension indicates that there are 
some common factors permitting communication among sociologists. In my 
opinion, four of the main common factors are: the concern with the study of 
social phenomena - albeit defined differently by different schools of thought; the 
recognition of the fact that there is no one dominant paradigm in sociology 
today; the acceptance of the right of dissenting perspectives to coexist; and the 
acknowledgement of the norm of communalism, that is, that knowledge must be 
shared. 

In sum, the discipline is facing today serious dissent among its members, a 
problem that is fully recognized even by mainstream sociologists. But I agree 
with the view of many in mainstream sociology that the solution is not in 
dismissing empirical research, as some critical and marginal groups suggest, but 
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in increasing the pace in the search for more accurate methodologies and, in 
general, for better procedures of testing conceptual propositions and theoretical 
frameworks. One example of a step on this direction is the argument advanced by 
Berk (1988) on ‘how applied sociology can save basic sociology’. 

I have taken the opportunity in this chapter to present my assumptions 
about the situation in the Third World, based on my personal observations, 
experience and research. I suggest that the theoretical and paradigmatic conflict, 
as well as the four common factors observable in the West, are found among third 
World sociologists. I also suggest throughout this study that Asian sociologists — 
with the exception of the Japanese ~ share similar socio-economic and other 
structural constraints affecting their counterparts in other Third World regions. 
The fundamental problem of theoretical conflict and fragmentation and its 
promising solution ought to be concerns affecting all sociologists, irrespective of 
the world region where they work. The next chapters provide an array of views 
and information from other Third World sociologists. It is hoped that our 
collective efforts can provide satisfactory answers to colleagues elsewhere who, 
like my learned friend, still wonder, ‘Just what do Third World sociologists do?” 
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Towards Relevant Scholarship: 
Family Sociology in South Korea 


T task of summarizing the current status of family sociology in some 
meaningful way is quite overwhelming, but a great challenge. One of the 
purposes of this paper is to determine the path of recent development in the field 
of sociology in Korea. Many of these trends are examined in light of earlier work 
done in this field. 

In our attempt to review the field, we divide the analysis into two parts: a 
brief historical development of the field and a brief overall summary of the 
quantity and quality of research on the family. The latter of these two emphases is 
assessed in terms of four general categories: (1) theoretical and conceptual 
frameworks; (2) methodology; (3) research topics; and (4) researchers’ back- 
grounds. A final section assesses the progress and prospects of family sociology, 
in a discussion of the status of family studies within our discipline as well as 
across disciplinary frameworks. 


Historical Development of the Field 


In order to review the status of family sociology, it is necessary to examine it in 
light of the development of the entire discipline of sociology. No independent 
department of sociology existed in Korean universities before the Second World 
War.! Therefore, no sociologists were educated in Korean tertiary institutions 
until the liberation of Korea in 1945. Although a few sociological studies were 
carried out by a handful of Korean and Japanese sociologists, the academic 
activities of Korean sociologists before 1945 were relatively insignificant. 

In 1946, the first department of sociology was established in Seoul National 
University? In 1954, the second sociology department was established at 
Kyungbook National University and, four years later, Ewha Women's Univer- 
sity opened a department of sociology. 

Social confusion after the liberation and the Korean War during the early 
19505 left not just sociologists but most scholars in Korea inactive in academic 
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achievement. Except for those few scholars who continued research on particular 
subjects initiated during the Japanese period, most of them could not produce 
any creative work because of social instability. Thus the first decade after 
liberation was characterized by ‘academic stagnation’ in Korea. 

However, the research activity of some social scientists, of course, did not 
completely stop, even during this period. A Study of Chosun Family Institutions 
by Kim Doohun in 1949 is an example of this kind of activity in the field of family 
sociology, and although more historical than sociological, it is considered a 
seminal study in family sociology (Han, 1989). Kim studied the Korean family 
system from a historical perspective and was most interested in its evolutionary 
change. Lodged in social darwinistic and macro-level structural functionalist 
orientations, most family studies conducted during this period dealt with 
changes in the family system and structure and in family values. This tradition 
has continued until the present, particularly in the work of Choi Jaisuk (Choi, 
1985). 

During the first decade after 1945, the major activities of Korean sociologists 
were to introduce and to translate the works of western scholars. They eagerly 
introduced European and American achievements through their knowledge and 
experience, which were influenced by the pre-war Japanese academic circles. In 
the early years of Korean sociology, some introductory sociological textbooks? 
were published in Korean and the major subjects of lectures or textbooks were 
western sociological theories, particularly the classical theories of Comte, 
Spencer, Simmel and Weber. Korean scholars, influenced by Japanese scholars, 
were rather speculative in their orientation and tended to neglect the study of 
their own society. Moreover, they did not have much interest in a specific 
empirical approach to the study of their own society. 

About the time of the Korean armistice, the United States invited a 
considerable number of Korean scholars to America through exchange pro- 
grams. Over the past years, these programs have greatly stimulated Korean 
scholars to the extent that they have come to understand the newer trends in the 
contemporary social sciences. Some of the Korean students who graduated in the 
US and in other foreign countries after the Second World War began to 
participate in scholarly activities after their return to Korea. Though they were 
few in number, they became rather influential. Still, until the beginning of the 
1960s, sociology was not widely known in Korea and there were few sociologists 
within educational or research institutions. 

Nevertheless, in the fall of 1957, the Korean Sociological Association 
launched its first general meeting.* Since then the Association has held a general 
meeting every year to elect staff and discuss business affairs following the 
presentation of papers and debates. In the beginning, lack of funds made it 
impossible for the Association to publish a journal. However, in 1964, with 
special funds raised by sociology faculty members, the Association was able to 
publish the first issue of the Korean Journal of Sociology? 
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From the late 1950s the ‘first generation’ of Korean sociologists started to 
work actively in research. A Study of Families in Seoul City in 1958, and A Study 
of Rural Families in 1959-60 by Lee Hyojai and others® made an important 
contribution to the development of family sociology. These studies have been 
considered the landmarks of the field. These works are particularly important 
because of their contribution to the shift of general methodological orientation in 
family studies towards a local focus. Sociologists who had been trained in and 
influenced by the sociological achievements in the United States and who were 
familiar with social research methods finally became active in the study of 
Korean society. 

During this period, many sociologists began to conduct empirical field 
research on the basis of scientific research methods. Sampling, interviewing, 
constructing questionnaires, content analysis and other techniques were em- 
ployed, and data processing through statistical analyses was also adopted. Funds 
for sociological fieldwork were scarce in the beginning, but gradually increased. 
Consequently, Korean sociologists became more active in field research. It also 
became popular to adopt, in the area of family studies, a scientific, positivistic 
methodological orientation. The decade of the 1960s thus may be characterized 
as the decade of the ‘positivistic approach’ in family sociology. 

The major subjects of research during this period were the family in both 
urban and rural areas, kinship organization, social structure in rural villages, 
fertility in rural areas and family attitudes and values, among other topics. Thus 
family studies were an important subject of study for sociologists during the 
1960s. Nevertheless, only three or four sociologists’ were actively publishing 
work on the Korean family until the 1970s when a new generation of sociologists 
emerged. 

Descriptive and statistically based empirical research continued to dominate 
the family sociology field until very recently. Most sociologists studied the 
family without examining the applicability of foreign theoretical frameworks 
and methodological orientations to Korean society. Most of them engaged in 
survey research and in the description of facts during the 1960s. It is interesting to 
note a self-criticism by a sociologist who was a dominant figure in family 
research during this period. She later criticized this kind of orientation in the field 
as ‘ahistorical and merely imitating the functional theory of the United States 
without criticism’ (Lee, 1988). 

In the 1970s, a new group of sociologists introduced other.approaches to the 
field. One of the distinct developments in the 1970s was the diverse research foci 
of family studies. The process of rapid industrialization brought economic, 
political and societal changes. As a consequence, the institution of the family 
changed and the varied character of family problems caught the attention of 
family sociologists. - 

Moreover, sociologists during this period were becoming strongly con- 
cerned with social development, modernization and other changes in society. 
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Their general interests shifted gradually from an emphasis on rural life to the 
study of urban and industrial problems. Such topics as divorce, marital 
adjustment, communication between couples and other family members and the 
changing family life styles of different social classes became important research 
topics for family sociologists. Therefore, sociologists interested in family studies 
became more diverse in their themes and approaches. Works by such sociologists 
as Lee Dongwon, Han Namje, and Hyung Cho were added to the list of 
important family sociology publications. In addition, scholars with different 
academic backgrounds, such as psychologists, anthropologists and psychiatrists 
also paid attention to family relations and interactions, and to family problems. 

The most remarkable change during the 1970s was the diversity in research 
topics and methodological orientations. During this period, Korean sociologists 
became critical of the relevance and the applicability of western sociology to 
Korean society. Studies became more analytical, utilizing diverse methodological 
approaches in sociology such as case studies, observation, and in-depth analyses. 
Thus, the decade of the 1970s can be characterized as ‘the period of diversity’ in 
our field. Nevertheless, despite the diversity of methods employed in sociology, 
statistical interpretation of findings based on survey research remained the 
dominant methodological orientation. Moreover, such issues as family structure, 
family size and family values continued to be popular research topics among 
Korean sociologists. 

During the 1980s, Moverse there was a noticeable change in general 
sociology as well as in family studies in Korea. Neo-Marxist approaches became 
popular and almost all areas of general sociology were affected by this 
orientation. For several years after the Second World War, Marxist-oriented 
social scientists were very active in studying the social and economic features of 
ancient feudal and Japanese-dominated Korea. However, all Marxist-oriented 
scholarly activity had ceased by the time of the Korean War, and studying any 
Marxist work was prohibited until the 1980s. 

As the democratization process progressed in every area of Korean society 
during the 1980s, a Marxist orientation in sociology was revived in Korea. 
Marxist theories were more likely to be oriented to the speculative type of grand 
theories of the European Continent. In this academic climate, young sociologists 
preferred to give Marxist explanations to current problematic social phenomena. 
Thus, with increasing social criticism and interest in political economy, the 
Marxist orientation became a must for students of sociology. As a consequence, 
not many students of sociology paid attention to such issues as family structure 
and relations identified as part of a positivistic empirical methodology during this 
period.® 

In addition, the feminist approach was introduced to Korean sociology 
during the 1980s. The feminist approach has been a popular framework 
particularly in family studies.? However, feminism has been considered as an 
approach relevant only to women’s issues and the realm of women scholars. 
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This was the case for those women's studies programs established in some 
universities during the 1980s. As a consequence of this identification of feminism 
with female sociologists, family sociology has been considered as an area of study 
suitable only for women sociologists or female students. 

With the Marxist orientation on the one hand, and the feminist orientation 
on the other, most young family sociologists have concentrated their attention 
mainly on the urban working class families. The combination of Marxist and 
feminist orientations in sociology during the 1980s has turned family studies into 
a popular research topic. By the late 1980s, almost all publications and students' 
theses in family studies dealt with the urban working-class family and the urban 
poor family and applied a Marxist-feminist approach. 


Quantity and Quality of Family Research 


Like every other sector of human information, information on the family is 
growing exponentially. The number of published articles on this subject in recent 
decades has increased from dozens to hundreds each year. In the last decade 
alone, new topics have been established, for example, family policy, family law, 
family therapy, family history, family violence and divorce, to name but a few. 
With all this proliferation of research findings, it is fair to ask whether the quality 
of research has improved over the years. Has quality kept pace with quantity? 

In order to assess the quality of family sociology, we have examined the 
quantity and quality of family-related articles found in professional journals 
since 1946. It is nearly impossible to provide a comprehensive summary of the 
work on family sociology over the span of.40 years. Recently, Han (1989) 
reviewed the status of family sociology in Korea by analyzing the articles found 
in the Korean Journal of Sociology (KJS), the official journal of the Korean 
Sociological Association. He assumed that important contributions to the study 
of family sociology were still made in the more general sociological journals. 
According to his analysis, about 18 books and 217 articles were produced dealing 
with family sociology in Korea from 1960 to 1984. 

However, compared to other topics, the number of family-related articles in 
the KJS has been decreasing. As we have mentioned earlier, the study of the 
family is not just the exclusive domain of sociologists but it is open to other 
scholars such as anthropologists, historians and home economists, as well. As 
there is no specifically family-oriented academic journal in Korea we have also 
examined, in addition to the articles from the Korean Journal of Sociology, the 
contents of family-related articles and books listed in the Index of Academic 
Books and Articles edited by the Korean National Library (Vol. 13, 1985: 73-89). 

In order to assess the quantity and quality of family research, each article was 
first classified according to period, at 10-year intervals. Then, each article was 
categorized according to: (1) its general type (that is, theoretical, methodological; 
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Table 2:1 Publications on Sociology of the Family by Methodological 
Approach (Percentages in parentheses) 





Total 1946-55 1956-65 1966-75 1976-85 





Number of articles 731 11 149 291 364 
Total (%) (100) (100) (100) (10) (100 
Survey Research 348 - 16 149 181 
(47.6) (26.7) | (512) (497) 
Literature Analysis 193 1 21 66 103 
(263) (90 (350) (227) (283) 
Others 191 10 23 76 80 


(26.1) (910) (38.3) (26.1) (22.0) 


Sources: Articles published in the Korean Journal of Sociology from 1946 to 1985; 
articles listed in the Index of Academic Books and Articles (edited by the Korean 
National Library). 


professional, general empirical or discussion); (2) its conceptual framework 
(theoretical orientation, perspective); (3) its methodology (main data-gathering 
and statistical techniques); and (4) its focus of study (family system, structure, 
family interaction, problem, and so on). Finally, each article was categorized 
according to the researcher's disciplinary affiliation in order to assess the 
interdisciplinary nature of family studies. 

The quantity of articles provides an immediate and representative view of 
the state of Korean family sociology. There were 731 articles and books dealing 
with family issues during the 40-year period from 1946 to 1986. Table 2:1 gives a 
glimpse into the field's evolution. Quantitatively, the review of articles from the 
leading journals in sociology demonstrates that the presence of family-related 
articles has increased in general sociology journals. "° 

The quality of research has improved over the past decades. In order to 
assess the quality of the field, we focus on four aspects of research: theoretical 
and conceptual frameworks, methodology, research topics and researchers’ 
backgrounds. 


Theoretical and Conceptual Frameworks 

The overall impression is that significant changes have occurred in some areas of. 
family research while other areas remain relatively undeveloped. The numerical 
increase in publications does not necessarily reflect qualitative improvements or 
serious attempts at theory construction and theory-testing. The relative absence 
of theory has been a common feature in the field over the years as the great 
majority of family articles are mostly descriptive. 
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Table 2:2 Research Topics in Family Sociology Publications from 1946 to 
1985 (Percentages in parentheses) 


Family Issues All Years 1945-55 1956-65 1966-75 1976-85 
Interaction* 298 2 16 120 158 
(40.8) (26.7) (412) (434) 
(a) Horizontal 118 - 15 47 66 
(39.6) (333) (395) (42.1) 
(b) Vertical 82 1 3 41 36 
(27.5) (16.7) (342) (226) 
(c) Problem 98 1 8 32 56 
(32.9) (50.0) (263) (5.3) 
System 140 5 23 53 53 

| (19.2) (38.3) (182) (162). 
Values 79 3 5 31 40 
(1.8) (83) (107) (11.0) 
Structure 62 - 7 25 28 
(8.5) (17 (86) (7.7) 
Function 53 1 6 18 28 
(7.3) (10.0) (62) (72 
Home Management 55 - - 30 24 
(7.5) (103) (6.6) 
Comparative Studies 20 - 2 7 . 11 
(2.7) (3.3) Q4 

Law and Policy 11 - - 6 5 
(15) Q1 (1.1) 
Theory 9 (7 - 1 8 
(1.2) (0.3) (2.8) 
Domestic Labour 4 - 1 - 3 
(0.5) (1.7) (0.8) 
Total 731 11 60 291 365 


(100) (100) (100 (100 (100) 


Sources: op.cit. Table 1. 


* Horizontal interaction refers to the same generation; vertical to different generations. 


A number of writers (Han, 1989; Kong, 1987) have already pointed out that 
little research on the family has been guided by theoretical formulations. In our 
attempt to assess empirically the state of this feld, we found that between 1946 
and 1986 only 1.2 percent of the surveyed articles dealt explicitly with theories. 
Furthermore, until 1976 there was no increase in the application of theory; only 
2.2 percent of the articles in the period of 1976 to 1985 had some general 
theoretical orientation as opposed to 0.3 percent of the articles in 1965. It is 
interesting, however, that not one article could be classified as predominantly 
theoretical. Table 2:2 lists the percentages of articles categorized according to the 
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essential nature of the article for each year from 1946 to 1985. It is evident from 
the data that the relative absence of a theoretical framework has persisted. 
Despite the little attention given to general theory, most family research has 
however been guided by some kind of conceptual framework. The increasing 
number of microanalytical studies on the family during the 1970s and 1980s has 
contributed greatly to the understanding of family interaction in Korea. 
Although this remains an expensive and intrusive form of research, the whole 
field of family studies and family theory has shown a clear shift from interest in 
the gross ‘anatomy’ of families to interest in their internal functioning. Dozens of 
studies focusing upon such phenomenaas family patterns of communication and 
influence were initiated during the 1970s. 

Today’s tendency seems to be towards studies that are both more 
sophisticated methodologically and more theoretically sound as well. This 
concern for conceptually sound studies has apparently stimulated more 
productive research. Thus, Korean sociological research today is far more likely 
than before to be addressed to well-known theories. The linkage is partly because 
an enormous amount of work has been done in family theory in other countries, 
particularly in the United States, in recent years. One thing that we did not find 
was originality in research approaches. With all of our quantitative growth and 
interest in sophistication, the current generation of Korean sociologists does not 
seem able to generate better studies and a better understanding of the Korean 
family than their predecessors. 


Methodology 

The majority of research findings on Korean families have been obtained 
through survey research. About 47.6 percent of the articles in our analysis were 
based on empirical research. Table 2:1 shows that since the 1960s this trend is 
gradually increasing. Statistical models and analyses have become more complex 
and presumably better suited to the investigation of complex social groups such 
as the family. On the one hand, this trend makes some of the research reports 
incomprehensible to the lay population except for the most sophisticated. On the 
other hand, statistical techniques may give us better analytical summaries that 
scholars may interpret not just in terms of their statistical significance but also in 
terms of the sociological significance of the findings. 

In general, research designs have improved.’ Having discovered that one 
usually gets different results by measuring the same variable in different ways, 
some Korean investigators now‘use multi-trait or multi-measure approaches. 
With large-scale surveys and ever more sophisticated data analysis. techniques, 
more data have been generated at present and now we are forewarned against 
overly hasty conclusions. | j | 

Another important’ methodological issue concerns the unit of analysis in 
family research. It has been noted for years that much of our data have been 
obtained from interviews. This aspect poses a problem. One cannot simply 
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average husband and wife responses if the study focuses on the family as a unit, 
instead of simply studying individuals in the family. Ongoing efforts are being 
made to develop better techniques to analyse family data. 


Research Topic. 

Research in Korea on the Sociology of the Family has grown enormously in 
volume and sophistication in recent years in a number of significant areas. A few 
examples of the most active topics among current investigations are the changing 
structure of family, the internal dynamics of family interactions, the dynamics of 
transactions with other units of society and comparative family studies. To 
obtain a better perspective on the changes in research focus in the field, the KJS 
articles published between 1946 and 1985 were classified into a number of 
sub-issues within family sociology. i x : 

One main area of concern is the changing structure of the family. We live in 
turbulent, fast-changing times. The family is dynamic and it operates in the 
context of a constantly changing environment. The family is thus both actor and 
a reactor in relation to the broader social environment. Although the family is a 
very flexible and durable institution, the great challenges of the 1960s and 1970s 
have increased our awareness of social change and its implications to the 
institution of the family. ` 

As indicated earlier, there has been a shift over the past years away from 
viewing the family structure in terms of its gross ‘anatomy’, that is, the presence 
or absence of both parents, the number and ages of children, marital status of 
parents, socioeconomic status, employment status of both parents, and so on. 
Today, aspects such as the residential patterns of the family, the family support 
patterns, rituals and customs practised between generations have become 
popular research topics for those interested in family structure. However, 
research dealing with the family system, structure and values has decreased in the 
recent years, relative to other sociological research on other topics. : 

Another relevant topic is the internal dynamics of family interaction. While 
macro-level analyses of such topics as family system and structure are less 
popular now, researchers increasingly focus their attention on the internal 
dynamics of the family, for example, family relations and interactions such as 
patterns of communication and influence, degree of differentiation, presence of 
generation gap, and so on. Table 2:2 shows that the proportions of articles on this 
topic have been increased from 26.7 percent during the decade of 1956-65 to 43.4 
percent in the period 1976-85. 

Sociologists also have shown considerable interest in the exchange of goods 
and services among family members, particularly among different sexes. Several 
dimensions of family life have been closely monitored in the past decades. 
Among these are shifts in life style and in the duration and quality of male-female 
relations in Korean society. Studies.of courtship patterns have shifted from mate 
selection to the process of pair formation and maintenance. 
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The degree of interaction and closeness among family members seems to 
have a great deal to do with the quality of the home environment and the nature 
of its links with the outside world. Such topics as children's socialization 
processes, parental behaviour and the education of children, have been popular in 
Korean research. The relationship between parents and their offspring, especially 
adolescents and attitudinal and perceptual similarities and differences between 
parents and offspring have been popular research topics (see Table 2:2). 

The growing instability of marital unions, and other family problems such as 
ageing, remarriage, teenage pregnancy, family violence and births out of 
wedlock, have also become significant research topics. As the phenomena of 
marrying later, and divorcing sooner and in greater numbers than before, 
increased, these trends became important research topics in Korean family 
sociology. Research on divorce has produced quantitative data including divorce 
rates, length of marriage and of divorce proceedings, and so on. Besides these 
statistics, the literature on divorce deals with other relevant divorce issues such as 
causes, consequences and adjustment to the divorce process itself. 

Another important and current research topic in the Korean sociological 
literature is the nature and extent of a family's kinship network involvement, 
which has been a key element in our understanding of how the family and 
relatives interact with each other. Families in different social classes have 
exhibited variations in the nature of their kinship network involvement. 
Moreover, dual-career families have increased their reliance upon traditional 
family networks and support systems. 

Theincreasing sociological attention given to dual-careerfamiliesis partly due 
to the fact that a feminist approach became popular among female researchers. The 
employment of women outside the home has implications for the persistence of 
the family and for the changing meaning of domestic labour. Feminist criticisms of 
family studies include the following: that marital adjustment studies have been 
male-biased ; that studies of family power haveignored normative male dominance 
and have neglected the delegation of tasks in the family; that studies of 
achievement, social class of family members and status have used only the father’s 
occupation ‘and income; and that much remains to be done to remove the 
ideological baggage of patriarchy in sociological research in Korea. 

Transactions between the family and the economy, a topic related to the 
increasing employment of women, has become another important area of 
research. Thus Korean sociologists often raise such questions as what is the 
impact of having both parents fully engaged in the labour market? And what 
happens to family patterns of interaction when the husband retires from the 
labour force? 

An emerging research topic concomitant with the increasing popularity of 
the feminist approach during the 1980s is family violence. No sociological studies 
were published regarding family violence until very recently, although wife 
battering and child abuse have been quite prevalent. Research on violence can be 
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divided according to the categories of victims: spouses, children, siblings, dating 
partners and the elderly. Spouse-abuse and child-abuse research have emerged as 
products of both scholarly and social concern among sociologists. Most studies 
have focused on the incidence, causes and effects of family violence. 

Two other areas have received attention in the sociological literature. One is 
comparative family research. The interest of comparisons between contempor- 
ary western and Korean family patterns across time has generated many 
monographs and journal articles. The other area of major focus has been on 
family policy. Table 2:2 shows the pattern of changes concerning research topics 
in the field over time. In addition to all these topics, the study of sexuality has also 
received attention from researchers in recent years. Premarital attitudes and 
behaviour resulting from changes in dating patterns and mate-selection processes 
as well as changes in values have been the subject of recent sociological studies. 


The Team Approach in Family Sociology Research 

Until recently, the field of family sociology was dominated by a kando] of 
sociologists. For example, about 25 percent of the studies in the field were 
conducted by a few dominant figures, such as Jaisuk Choi, Hyojai Lee and 
Namje Han (see Table 2:3). Perhaps an important sign of progress in Korean 


Table 2:3 Number of Publications by Family Sociologists in Korea 
(Percentages in parentheses) 





All Years 1945-55 1956-65 1965-75 1976-85 





Choi, Jae Suk 84 - 14 26 44 

(11.5) (23.3) (8.9) (12.1) 

Han, Nam Je 21 - - 7 13 

(2.9) (2.4) (3.6) 

Lee, Kwang Kyu 14 - - 4 9 

(1.9) (1.4) (2.5) 

Lee, Hyo Jae 13 - 2 7 4 

(1.8) (2.4) (1.1) 

Lee, Hae Young 8 - 1 $ - 
(1.1) (2.1) 

Choi, Syn Duk 8 - - 4 4 

(1.1) (1.4) (1.1) 

Choi, Hong Gi 6 - - 2 4 

| (0.8) (0.7) (1.1) 

Lee, Dong Won 5 -— - 1 4 

(0.7) (0.3) (1.1) 

Others 572 11 43 235 282 

Total 731 11 60 291 ^ 365 


(100) (100) (100) (100) (100) 
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family. studies has been the tendency towards a multidisciplinary approach 
among scholars in various fields. Scientists in different fields, such as lawyers, 
psychologists, demographers, home management experts, anthropologists and 
historians, have joined sociologists in the task of doing family research. Table 2:4 
gives a glimpse of this trend in recent years. 

Despite current efforts in interdisciplinary research on the family (See Table 
2:4), research has focused primarily on the loss of family functions and on the 
effect of economic changes on the family. Many important questions regarding 
the family are yet to be investigated. The variables Korean sociologists need to 
investigate are many. More work on the relations between the family and other 
institutions would help to elucidate the role of the family in society. 

The first conference of the Korean Association of Family Studies, 
established in 1978 by a small number of family sociologists, was held in May 
1990 and seems to be an important step in this direction. Scholárs from various 
disciplines such as anthropology, home economics, history and women's studies, 
as well as sociology, participated, and diverse issues of the family were discussed. 
This kind of effort is a substantial step towards our understanding of the family as 
an institution in Korea. 


Conclusion 


From the preceding discussion and the brief summary of the historical 
development of family sociology in Korea, we have seen that the field has seen 
some progress. The decades of the 1940s and 1950s are difficult to characterize 
because of the scarcity of sociological studies, especially on the family. But the 
decade of the 1960s could be called the decade of external ‘dependence’ both in 
methodology and theoretical frameworks, and the 1970s the decade of 
‘expansion of the field (or diversification). In terms of methodological 
orientation, both the decades of the 1960s and 1970s, could be characterized as 
the ‘survey research’ era in family sociology. Perhaps the 1980s may be looked 
back upon as the decade of ‘Marxist and feminist approaches’ in terms both of 
conceptual frameworks and of a focus on the urban working-class family. The 
family was analysed from many other angles by researchers in other disciplines. 

Forty years ago, traditional ideas coupled with rudimentary methods gave 
rise to articles and findings that look simplistic and unsophisticated today. With 
the improvements in sociological methodology as well as an increasing interest in 
a variety of research topics, Korean family sociology has certainly made great 
progress. Yet, for all our increased sophistication, family sociology seems to have 
a relatively low status in Korea. The family field. is still among those seen by 
Korean sociologists in other subfields as somewhat less challenging. 

Adams (1988: 12-13) suggested some of the reasons why family sociology is 
often perceived in this way. Among them are ‘the softness of many of our 
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Table 2:4 Family Studies Publications by Team Approach, Authors’ 
Discipline and Type, 1946—85 (Percentages in parentheses) : 


All Years : 1945-55 1956-63 1966-75 1976-85 


a 


A. Team Approach 


Individual 679 11 60 260 343 
(92.9) (100) (100) (89.4) (942) 
Team 47 - - 28 19 
(6.4) (46 (52) 
Others 5 - - 3 2 
(0.7) (1.0) (0.6) 
Total 731 11 60 291 364 
(100 (100) (100 (100 (100) 
B. Discipline 
Sociology 250 2 28 88 129 
(34.2) (182) (467)  Q02) (35.4) 
Home Management 139 - 2 48 89 
(19.0) (3.3) (65 (24.5) 
Education and Psychology 140 - 4 75 60 
(19.2) (66 (958) (165) 
Economics and History 22 - - 11 11 
(3.0) (3.8) (30) 
Law : 89 3 22 35 29 
(12.2) (273) (367) (29) (8.0) 
Anthropology 27 - 1 9 16 
(3.7) (1.7) (3.1) (4.4) 
Demography 14 .- - 6 
(1.9) Q1 (22) 
Total 731 11 60 291 364 


(100) (100) (100) (100) (100) 
C. Type of Article 


General 560 8 48 211 288 
(76.6) (28) (800 (25 (79.1) 
Theses 163 - 12 77 74 
(22.3) (20.0) (26.5) (203) 
Others 8 3 _ 2 
04) (27.3) (1.0) (0.6) 
Total 731 11 60 291 364 
(100 (100 (100) 4100) (100) 


variables’ and ‘the value-ladenness of the field". In fact, according to Adams 
(1988:12), ‘conditions, attitudes, behaviors, and perceptions have been among 
the most interesting areas of research and writing’ for many family sociologists. 
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These important variables in family sociology, however, ‘are also among those 
likely to be looked down upon by the “scientifically” oriented’. This is 
particularly true in Korea due to the recent dominance of the Marxist and 
feminist approaches in sociology which have turned family research into an 
ideologically monotonous field, rather than a scientifically dynamic area of 
research. For many years, Korean students of the family were accused of having 
conservative values. Now, however, as family sociologists struggle to become 
more scientific and Jess value-laden, we face a ‘value-based” criticism from 
feminists and Marxists. 

Nevertheless, family sociology in Korea has made steady progress in a short 
period of time. Its achievements are widely appreciated and the importance of the 
field is recognized by many social scientists as well as sociologists. But no Korean 
sociologist can deny that the general standard of the field in terms of its maturity 
and depth, both in theory and methodology, is still far behind the standards 
followed in the advanced countries. So far, Korean sociologists have been busy 
understanding and teaching western theories and applying western methods and 
techniques in empirical studies. Fortunately, however, many young sociologists 
in recent years have become critical of western sociological theories and 
methodology and are trying to find new theoretical orientations of more 
relevance to Korean society. 


Notes 


1 Some sociology courses were taught as a special subfield at the Department of 
Philosophy, Keijo Imperial University. At that time, this was the only university in 
Korea. Its name was later changed to Seoul National University. After Korea’s 
emancipation, some Korean sociologists trained in Japan but mostly in western 
countries (mainly the United States and Germany), returned to the country and 
became active in teaching sociology and in establishing sociology departments at 
university level. 

2 The leadership of key figures, particularly Dr Sang Baeck Lee, was crucial in the 
establishment of the department. 

3 Some of the authors of introductory books published during this period were Jaehoon 
Lee (1948), Chijin Han (1949), Simin Byun (1952, 1953, 1954), and Youngkwang Bae 
(1957). 

4 Some key sociologists met in the fall of 1956 to organize a professional association of 
sociologists in Korea. The following year, the Korean Sociological Society, later 
renamed the Korean Sociological Association, was formally founded and had its first 
general meeting in May 1957. Dr Sangbaik Lee was elected as the first President of the 
Association. 

5 Two of the six articles in the first issue dealt with family topics. One was on "The 
Problems of the American Family System’, by Kyugab Cho, and the other was on ‘A 
Comparative Study of Kinship in Korea, China and Japan’, by Jaisuk Choi. 
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6 The study was conducted by Hwangkyung Ko, Mangab Lee and Hauyoung Lee in 
1963. 

7 The most important studies during that period include the work of Kyojai Lee, 
Hwangkyung Ko, Jaisuk Choi and Haiyoung Lee., 

8 Most senior family sociologists, however, continued their functionalist orientation. 
Some radical students and young scholars accused their professors of following 
perspectives that were inadmissible for sociologists. These young sociologists also 
antagonized new PhD graduates arriving from abroad, mainly from the United States. 
This conflict created a tense atmosphere in the universities. But recent changes in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union appear to have affected the followers of the 
Marxist orientation negatively and thus have also affected the academic climate in 
Korea. 

9 Some women sociologists have dealt with the deprived position of Korean women in 
the family and in society caused by a strong patriarchal system. In particular, the work 
of Hyojai Lee, a well-known family sociologist and retired professor of Ewha 
Women’s University, has influenced many young female scholars. 

10 However, compared to other sociological topics, the proportion of articles on the 
family has been decreasing. This trend is not due to a perception of family topics being 
less important than others but, rather, to the fact that sociology research topics have 
increased in variety and interest among Korean sociologists. 
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Studying Social Change: The Case 
of Taiwanese Family Sociologists 


or centuries, the Chinese family system has been characterized as a prime 

model of stability (Leslie, 1982). The tradition of filial piety and reverence for 
age (and generation) are basic norms underlying Chinese family organization. 
Extensions of the principles encompassed by the concepts of filial piety and age 
reverence to other major human relations, such as ruler-subordinate and 
teacher-student, have also been documented as a guideline to social stratification. 
Throughout Chinese history, a relatively unchanging family system embracing 
ancestor worship as a major life goal (Hsu, 1967), with gentry and peasant alike 
sharing the large family ideal (Lee, 1953), has been observed. Family functions 
are strengthened through various doctrines relating to lineage, generation, 
seniority and sex (Hsu, 1967) taught and practised by all members of the kinship 
system. The dominance of father-son relationships above all others holds an 
unequivocal position in the family and the subordination of women to men and 
of children to parents is unquestioningly accepted. 

Under this strong tradition of stable families, scholarly interests have 
centered on the change in Chinese families since their initial contact with the 
West around the mid-19th century. In recent decades, more emphasis has been 
put on the impact of communism on Chinese families and their way of life. This 
research trend is understandable since, at the start of its control, the communist 
government claimed to be establishing new social organizations and a new social 
ideology, drastically different from those of previous ages. Noticeable changes 
have been reported with regard to family functions and family structures in 
mainland China, although not all these changes can be attributed to political 
factors — cultural and socioeconomic factors have played an important role as 
well. 

In contrast, relatively few. efforts have been allocated to the study of 
contemporary Chinese families in Taiwan. For a variety of reasons, most 
research conducted or, more accurately, made known to the world, is concerned 
with historical or demographic perspectives on Taiwanese families. Since Taiwan 


has experienced rapid social and economic changes over the last few decades, . 
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changes in various aspects of the family system are almost inevitable. As a 
consequence, the discipline of family sociology may be expected to make a great 
contribution to our understanding of contemporary Chinese families in Taiwan. 
Whether this legitimate expectation has been met may be examined from an 
evaluation of the current state of family sociology in Taiwan. | 

I limit my review of family sociology in Taiwan to the decade of the 1980s. 
From sources such as coürse syllabuses, articles, research monographs and 
governmental publications, I analysed data related to the sociology of family in 
teaching and research with a focus on the theoretical perspectives and 
methodological approaches used. Different research topics are also organized to 
show priorities of concern among family researchers in Taiwan. In addition, I 
discuss factors possibly accounting for research questions proposed in light of 
their societal background. Finally, I make suggestions about areas needing 
attention in future family sociology studies in Taiwan. 


Teaching and Research Interests of Family Sociology in Taiwan 


Teaching 

The Department of Sociology of the National Taiwan University offered the first 
family sociology course in Taiwan around the mid-1960s: At that time, the entire 
discipline of sociology was relatively unfamiliar to the academic community, and 
it was frequently associated with social work or anthropology. The first cohort 
of sociology majors graduated from Provincial Chung-Hsing University in 
1959; Tung-Hai University graduated its first sociology majors in 1960, the year 
in which Taiwan's third department of sociology was formally established at 
Tarwan University. 

Sociology students were mainly concerned with social problems during the 
1960s and early 1970s. The family as a research topic was only imbedded in a few 
sociological studies and did not assume a significant role in major sociological 
investigations. The main literature on Chinese families before the 1980s 
concentrates on historical analysis or discussions of family law. Empirical studies 
of the family emerged as a significant area mostly for psychologists or 
anthropologists (Li and Chuang, 1987). 

From the public's point of view, the importance of a stable family system is 
constantly emphasized as conducive to the progress of societal development. 
Thus, preserving and maintaining the family system appears to be an accepted 
value consistent with traditional Chinese culture. Over the decades of the 1960s 
and 1970s, and perhaps less recognizably in the 1980s, programs such as ‘Filial 
and Obedient Month’ were established in all levels of schools, and the 
government encourages public acknowledgement of model families with filial 
children. These actions, although highly visible, remain to be evaluated in terms 
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Table 3:1 Undergraduate and Graduate-Level Family Courses: 1986—9 


(Taiwan) 
1986 1987 1988 1989 
Course U G U G U G U G Total 
Sociology Departments 
Family Problems 1 1 1 3 
Family Process and Change 1 1 
Family Social Work* 2 1 3 1 2 9 
Family Sociology 2. +2 1 2 1 9 
Family Structure and 1 1 
Organization 
Family Therapy 1 1 1 3 
Gender Relations 1 1 
Marriage and Family 1 3 1 3 1 2 11 
Sociology of Gender 1 1 
Women and Society 1 r 1 
Women’s Roles 1 1 1 3 
Women’s Studies 1 1 
Total 5 3 8 7 9 5 6 1 
8 15 14 7 
Non-sociology Departments 
Chinese Family System 1 1 
Family Development 1 1 
Family Mental Health 2 1 3 
Family Sociology 1 1 1 5 
Family Therapy 1 2 1 1 5 
Gender Relations 1 1 1 3 
Marriage and Family 1 4 4 1 1 d 
Marriage and Family Relations 2: +2 3 1 8 
Sex Education and Family Life 1 1 1 2 1 6 
Sex-Role Changes 1 1 
Women and Culture 1 1 
Women's Studies 1 1 1 1 4 
Total 3 l1 32. 3 13 5 3 4 
4 15 18 12 


Source: Course lists and course syllabus published by the Women's Studies Research 
Center, National Taiwan University, Population Center Newsletter Series. 

? Except in two universities (Tung-Hai and Fu-Jen), social work and sociology are 
combined in the same department in Taiwan. 
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of their effects on the concept of familism and the practice of specific family 
behaviour patterns. 

In addition to general reactions about the significance of family, scholarly 
efforts as reflected in teaching and research may be examined in the search for 
trends. From the course lists published by the Women's Study Research Center 
at the National Taiwan University, one can identify the overall pattern and major 
topics in family courses offered at college level from 1986 to 1989. These lists by 
no means fully cover college-level family studies, but they are probably the only 
source of information on courses related to family sociology in Taiwan. In Table 
3:1, I subjectively group courses according to similar content after eliminating 
others where perspectives were only distantly related to sociological concerns. 
The results show a few noticeable patterns. 


Sociology versus Non-Sociology Departments 

First, departments other than sociology are equally interested in providing 
courses related to family studies. From data collected so far, seven universities 
with sociology departments list courses related to the family in their programs. 
Three of these universities also offer family courses in other departments 
(National Taiwan University, National Ching-Hua University and Fu-Jen 
University). At National Taiwan University, for example, these other depart- 
ments include public health, anthropology and agricultural extension. 

Comparing family courses in sociology with non-sociology departments in 
the same university does not reveal obvious differences. Graduate and under- 
graduate family courses are offered with more courses at the undergraduate level 
because of the greater allocation of teaching resources there and the relatively 
fewer graduate programs available. In addition, courses taught in a sociology 
department versus those in other departments are quite similar in content. In 
Table 3:1, family courses are roughly grouped into three categories: core family 
and marriage courses, gender and women’s studies, and more general or practical 
areas of family problems (e.g. family therapy, family mental health). 

Of family courses taught most often across different universities, Marriage 
and the Family ranks highest in sociology and non-sociology departments alike, 
with Family Sociology and Family Social Work the second most frequently 
offered family courses in sociology departments. Sex Education and Family Life, 
Family Sociology and Family Therapy come close to each other as the most 
frequent courses offered in non-sociology departments. Marriage and the Family 
is concentrated at the undergraduate level, often with a slightly different title such 
as Marriage and Family Relations. In fact, Marriage and the Family is considered 
a general family course in the social sciences because of the heavy demand for it in 
undergraduate programs. Sociology and other departments are often required to 
offer such an elective for their students. Family Sociology (or Family Social 
Work) on the other hand, is specialized and intended for sociology majors. Of 
family sociology courses offered in non-sociology departments, four of the five 
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are listed under the Department of Agricultural Extension at the National 
Taiwan University where Rural Sociology is a major selection and Family 
Sociology is required for its undergraduate majors. 

Among courses offered in sociology versus non-sociology departments in 
Taiwan during 1986—9, no discernible differences in content or level of courses 
listed emerges. But with regard to .courses taught most often, sociology 
departments shared with other departments in offering a general course like 
marriage and the family as a university service, while at.the same time offering a 
more specialized family sociology course for majors. 


Yearly Differences in Family Courses Offered 

The second noticeable pattern observed in Table 3:1 is the yearly differences in 
family courses offered from 1986-9. The total number of family courses taught 
each year is relatively small — ranging from 12 to 32 in all colleges and universities 
in Taiwan, regardless of department. More impressive is the dramatic increase in 
family courses offered during 1987 and 1988. In sociology and non-sociology 
departments, these two years marked increases in new family courses offered and 
also emphasis on core family courses. 

Compared with 1986 and probably years before, an obvious expansion of 
teaching resources has been allocated to family studies recently. Rather than 
indicating an instant change of specialization among social scientists or overnight 
recruitment of family scholars, this expansion indicates the importance of family 
studies. As the field captures more interest, different options are presented, 
including offering new courses in this area. 

A closer scrutiny of course titles listed in 1987 and 1988 shows that besides 
the recognizable core family courses, most of the new courses are centered 
around women's studies and their relationship to the family. This trend may 
represent a positive consequence from the efforts of emerging women's 
programs, such as the Women's Study Research Center at the National Taiwan 
University, which sponsored its first conference on women's studies in 1985. 
Subsequent publications as well as feedback, discussions and news media focus 
on women's status and work and family linkages, all contribute to the public 
awareness of women's issues. Research projects related to the family, especially 
families with working mothers, are thus beginning to receive serious attention. 

However, many new courses, such as gender relations, family process and 
change, or women and culture, are not taught continuously. This discontinuity 
in teaching a specific course is disadvantageous to the training of sociologists 
because interested students are exposed to a topic for one semester only, without 
further opportunity to take additional courses in the same subject. 

Some of the reasons for course discontinuity may be the changing interests 
of instructors; lukewarm responses of students which may be perceived more 
negatively than they should; or simply the unavailability of qualified faculty 


members. Since continuity of a course in any university r equires commitment 
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from both department and teacher, a significant barrier to continuity is that most 
family courses are not required. This problem worsens if a course is taught by 
visiting faculty or faculty with other regular teaching assignments. Moreover, the 
relatively small number of family sociologists and family specialists in the social 
sciences as well as the common phenomenon of having one token family 
specialist in a department make continuity in teaching any specific course quite 
difficult. Specialists taking leave or having conflicting teaching schedules usually 
results in the problems noted above and may be responsible for the decrease in 
the number of family courses in 1989. 

A dramatic increase in undergraduate and graduate family courses came after 
1988 in sociology and non-sociology departments. Nevertheless, discontinuity 
remains a potential threat to new courses taught and will affect the future 
development of family sociology in Taiwan. 


Relevance of Family Sociology Courses 

The third noticeable pattern among family courses is the partial relevance to core 
concerns of family sociology among a substantial proportion of these courses. 
This aspect can only be partially inferred from the course titles in Table 3:1. 
Women's studies courses, although considering the family as an important 
linkage, are more focused on working women than family interaction. On the 
other hand, family therapy and family mental health, as stressed in course 
syllabuses not reported here, regard the family as the locus for psychological, 
clinical, counselling-oriented or health and communicative phenomena and aim 
at practical application of family guidelines. In sex education, marriage is 
explored in terms of its legitimacy and its relation to sexual activity. In courses 
offered by departments of education, hygiene and home economics, the family is 
treated as a unit where legitimate sex takes place as accepted by the prevailing 
social norms in Taiwan. The structure, organization and functions of the family 
are discussed only when the meaning of sex in family life requires such a 
background. 

So among the various family courses I examined, only a few are intended to 
study the family as a core concept or central institution from a sociological 
perspective, although other courses related to family sociology try to incorporate 
the family as a significant aspect of inquiry. The partial relevance of most courses 
in the field of family studies suggests that family sociology, although serving as a 
fundamental background for different disciplines, needs more human and 
organizational resources to be recognized properly and seriously. 

Moreover, if the assumption that training in family sociology is the basis for 
producing future family sociologists in Taiwan, and if having more sociologists 
committed to teaching and research in family sociology is the key to future 
development of the field, then establishing and expanding family sociology 
programs in every sociology department is imperative. I suggest specific steps to 
achieve this goal later. 
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If an evaluation of the development of family sociology in Taiwan after 1980 
is to be made, the conclusion drawn from studying Table 3:1 is that interest in 
family sociology has increased, especially after 1987, but that very often the field 
is closely associated with related disciplines. While core courses in family 
sociology are being taught, more efforts are needed to maintain a more vigorous 
program, preferably distinct from non-sociology subjects. This emphasis will 
allow family sociologists in Taïwan to define common areas of interest based on 
the same theoretical backgrounds, and it will also enhance the possibility of 
future cohorts of scholars engaging in sociological studies of the family. Once the 
status of family sociology as a distinct field of inquiry is firmly established, 
interdisciplinary efforts may follow that will contribute to the breadth of the 
sociological inquiry. 


Research 


Although there is no conclusive evidence, judging from the lists of publications 
compiled since 1915 (Li and Chuang, 1987), the traditional study of Chinese 
families appears to be more descriptive than analytical. This trend is especially 
clear among research reports completed before 1970. General discussions of 
various aspects of the family, rather than studies stimulated by sigaificant issues, 
questions, concepts or attempts to test hypotheses and/or delineating patterns of 
family structures and functions, seem to dominate the earlier publications. Only 
during the late 1970s did the analysis of large-scale data sets and the gathering of 
empirical data become more common in Tatwan. 


Publications on Chinese Families in Taiwan 

The review of the literature on Chinese families in Taiwan from 1980 onwards, 
shows that various disciplines were involved and some interdisciplinary 
approaches were applied. Using some of the publications Li and Chuang (1987) 
list in Table 3:2, I classify studies on Taiwanese families by discipline. The 
number of publications included is not comprehensive. Among the vast amount 
of literature, I selected those studies most clearly sociological in approach. 
Hence, the figures in Table 3:2 should be regarded as indicating the relative 
proportion of family publications with sociological concerns, selected from 
various disciplines using my own subjective evaluation. The numbers serve as 
relative points for the discussions below. 

In Table 3:2, I compare studies in sociology with those in anthropology, 
demography or other disciplines. Sociological studies constitute the major 
portion of the research on Taiwanese families. As was found to be the case with 
teaching, sociology is clearly only one of the disciplines contributing to family 
research. In spite of the large number of sociological studies, other disciplines 
have contributed significantly to the study of Taiwanese families. 
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Table 3:2 Number of Selected Publications on Chinese Families in Taiwan 
in.the 1980s — by Discipline" 








Publication | Sociology Anthropology Demography Other 
Child-rearing and Education 4 5 (4° 
Family Ethics and Morality ` 2 4. 
Family Organization and Structuré 9 7 : | ZS 
Family Planning and Fertility 3 21 (1) 4 (1) 
Family Problems 4 1 12 (1) 
Family Relations 9(1' 1 5 (5) 
General Discussion 2 4 2 
Marriage 1 4 5: 6 (5) 
Overseas Chinese Families 1 5 (3) 

Women's Roles and Family Status 8(3 4 3 (3) 
Total 43 (4) 25 (3) 29 (1) 41 (19) 


? Based primarily on Li and Chuang (1987) for publications before 1986. From 1987 
onwards, | searched major sociological journals published by the Taiwanese 
universities and the Social Science Institute at Academia Sinica, 

? Includes psychology, clinical counselling, social work and sociology-related literatures. 

* Unpublished MA or PhD theses. 


The most frequently published topics: among sociologists are family 
organization and structure, family relations and women’s family roles. Child- 
rearing and family problems also receive some attention. Anthropological 
studies concentrate on family organization and structure, but also include 
overseas Chinese families, women’s family roles and general discussions of such 
topics as modernization and the family as an institution. The main focus of 
demographic studies is family planning and fertility behaviour; less attention 
goes to marriage and other aspects of the family. In publications other than those 
by sociologists, anthropologists and demographers, family problems clearly 
dominate the research interests, perhaps because of practical concerns in the 
approaches of these disciplines. : 

Looking across the various disciplines in Table 3:2, one can see that 
sociology as well as disciplines in the column ‘Other’ have more dispersed 
interests, while anthropology and particularly demography exhibit more focused 
research interests. Family organization and structure is the favoured shared 
subject between sociology and anthropology followed by women's family roles. 
Marriage and overseas Chinese families appear to be low-priority topics for 
‘Taiwanese sociologists, but not for anthropologists. Marriage has become one of 
the preferred topics for demographers and psychologists as indicated by the 
proportion of publications.on it. 

Data on publications on Chinese families in Taiwan show that sociologists, 
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anthropologists, demographers and other social scientists differ somewhat in 
their research focuses. Except for family organization, sociology and anthro- 
pology (or others) share few research areas. The finding may have been expected 
because of the different theoretical backgrounds within various disciplines. Even 
researchers with similar interests may raise different questions or examine the 
same issues with different approaches guided by their respective training. In the 
following section, I examine major research issues among family sociologists in 
Taiwan. T 


Research Problems Raised by Family Sociologists 

If we look into specific contents of research problems in the sociological study of 
Taiwanese families, common concerns are apparent among the three most 
frequently published 'subareas in the 1980s. In Table 3:3, under family 
organization and structure, the fundamental question investigated is the 
relationship between social change and family structure. Family types or 
structures and their changing patterns are examined in a broader, general context 
of changing social structure. Historical and demographic perspectives are also 
introduced in the analysis of family types. The family type of the future is briefly 
explored under the heading of family type preference as well. 

Basic patterns of existing family structures are analysed with different 
definitions resulting in différent categories. Various factors, mostly basic 
demographic variables, accounting for the distribution of family types, are 
studied to determine their relative significance in explaining a pattern. 


Table 3:3 Research Problems Studied by Family Sociologists in Taiwan — 
Three Most Published Topic Areas in 1985 





Family Organization Family Relations Women's Roles 
and Family Structure and Status in Family 
Social Change and Family’ — Industrialization and Dual Roles and 
` Structure Change in Family Adjustments 
Changing Patterns of Family Relations — Sex-Role Attitudes 
Structure Parent-Child Relationsin | Employment and Family 
Family Type Preference Various Family Types Roles, Power Structure 
+ Family Factors and Changing Women’s Status 
Adolescent Behaviours in Taiwan 
(or Delinquent 
Behaviours) 
‘Middle-Aged Families 





Source: op. cit, Women’s Studies Research Center, National Taiwan University, 
Population Center Newsletter Series. 
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Family structure in the context of social change is examined in Taiwan with 
the focus on analysis of its patterns and the plausible factors associated with 
them. 

Studies of family relations incorporate family interactions among different 
family members. Besides an interest in the association between industrialization 
and changes in family relations, parent-child relations are investigated in various 
contexts, for example, in single-parent families, the influence of parental 
behaviours (or family factors) on personality development or delinquent teenage 
behaviour, or comparisons between housewives and employed women and their 
relationships with their children. The middle-aged family is emerging as a 
research topic in Taiwan for those who foresee the significance of this family 
stage and describe its various characteristics and problems. 

It is interesting that research on family relations seems to. concentrate on 
two-generation interactions (the only exception is a psychologist's three- 
generation study). Although findings on family structure suggest the dominance 
of nuclear families in Taiwan, they also recognize the importance of the stem 
family system (the three-generation family). Moreover, the potential of the stem 
family as a future family structure has been proposed as a promising alternative 
because of its compatibility with traditional norms and its suitability for the 
needs of dual-career families. Given the relatively slow development of the social 
welfare system, living with a son remains the most common practice for aging 
parents in Taiwan. Therefore, understanding two-generation interaction within 
the family is of prime importance. But studying three-generation interactions 
among family members will show us additional possible alternatives for future 
family development in Taiwan. However, this area of inquiry remains to be 
explored. 

Publications on women's family roles and family status may be categorized 
into three basic issues: the constraints of women's dual roles and their 
adjustments to them, sex-role attitudes (or attitudes toward family and work), 
and the relationship between employment and family roles (and family power 
structure). The linkage of work and family, especially among employed women, 
is the basic concern revealed in discussions of women's various roles and thei 
changing status. i 

Since the employment role for women in Taiwan, as in most other countries, 
may be labelled a historically new role, confusion or uncertainties about 
expectations or norms for employed women result in conflict. Traditional 
division of labour at home does not meet the need of changing families in the 
1980s, while actual behaviour still follows the conventional role expectation 
closely. Clearly, a woman's family roles are affected by her participation in the 
labour market and are by no means independent of the structural context of the 
larger society. However, most discussions seem to focus on women's roles or, 
more specifically, women's dual-role conflict, and these may be considered as the 
first steps in tackling a complex problem never faced before. 
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Major Theoretical Perspectives and Methodological 
Approaches Used 


Theoretical Perspectives 

Although it was not possible to solicit direct information on the specialized areas 
of major theoretical perspectives identified among Taiwanese sociologists, 
inferences may be made from an overview of course syllabuses and publications. 

The content of courses such as Family Sociology or Marriage and the Family 
as indicated in the course syllabus displays two common characteristics: use of 
the family life cycle as an organizing framework and emphasis on various 
contemporary family problems. Most courses begin with analyses of the family 
of procreation, followed by parenthood, conjugal relations or kinship networks, 
and conclude with discussions of different family topics, such as family crisis, 
families with employed others, or family change and the future of Taiwanese 
families. Often, the family life cycle serves only as a general framework for 
presenting the course material, so it would be inaccurate to say that the life-cycle 
perspective is dominant among family sociology courses in Taiwan. 

In almost every family course, different topics on family problems are 
simultaneously included, usually in the latter half of the term or semester. Not 
only does the choice of different family problems have considerable variation, 
but no apparent linkage between the effect of family life cycle on the family 
problems under examination can be ascertained. For example, after a series of 
discussions on socialization, premarital interaction and conjugal relations, 
problems such as employed mothers, divorce, household division or support for 
elderly parents will be included in a course with no necessary reference to the 
family life cycle. In fact, family life cycle is usually treated as an independent 
subject in the course and it may appear at the beginning, middle or toward the 
end of the course. 

Thus, from the teaching perspective, it may be concluded that while family 
sociologists in Taiwan recognize the significance of the family life cycle in family 
studies, it is at most considered a vital concept and a useful tool in organizing 
classroom materials. The family life cycle, however, is far from being identified as 
the major theoretical perspective among family sociologists. Family problems, 
on the other hand, are considered important subjects to be included though they 
have been regarded as having more relevance to social change or structural 
change than to the family life cycle. 

Among numerous subjects covered in course syllabuses, the concept of role 
and family functions under changing social contexts are common concerns, also 
stressed in research reports. Let us consider family organization as an example. 
The study of the dominant family type in Taiwan is important because of its 
implication for future family function. How well a family functions may either 
be evaluated as it deviates from the traditional Chinese family form or in its 
potential to meet changing functions future families will perform (Shu and. Lin, 
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1989; Wang and Chen, 1987). The living arrangements of the elderly and of 
higher educated individuals (Shu and Lin, 1989; Wang and Chen, 1987), as well 
as the family type preference of different social classes (Yi, 1985), are investigated 
in an attempt to specify the possible consequence for future family functions. 

Reports on family relations in Taiwan also emphasize the stability of family 
functions. The comparison between housewives and working mothers is 
generally oriented toward the effects of their roles on various relationships 
among pairs of family members (mother-child relations in Kao et al., 1982; 
Cheng, 1986). They are also contrasted in terms of divorce rates (Hsieh, 1985) or 
family stability. Psychological studies explore factors accounting for changes in 
family functions, such as extramarital behaviour (Wang, 1984), marital satisfac- 
tion (Cheng, 1986), or value differences among different generations (Huang, 
1984). Family relations and changing patterns in these relationships are thus 
considered valid indicators of changes in family function. 

The discussion of women's family status concentrates heavily on the concept 
of a particular role, namely, a woman's work role in conjunction with her family 
role. Research on the changing status of Taiwanese women almost always starts 
with the impact of rapid growth in women's labour force participation (or the 
work role) and proceeds to various attempts to assess its effects on family roles or 
aspects of family functions. Employed mothers are the subject of considerable 
examination. Their work and family linkages are analysed in terms of the power 
structure at home (Lu, 1983; Yi, 1989) or the impact on marital satisfaction 
(Cheng, 1986; Wang, 1981; Wang, 1987). Women's work and family life are also 
examined within different professional groups, such as medical doctors (Lin et 
al., 1985) or police officers (Cheng and Liao, 1985). Moreover, women's family 
status is explored in special women's groups where the strategies suggested to 
cope with family problems are a deliberate raising of the value of women's family 
roles (or a downplaying of the importance of the father's role) through the 
strengthening of the mother-child bond (Lu, 1989). It is interesting that while the 
traditional patriarchal emphasis on the father-son relationship is transformed to 
a mother-child relationship, both practices, whether traditional or not, produce 
the same consequence of devaluing conjugal intimacy. 

Therefore, from the three most frequently published areas in Taiwanese 
family sociology, the concept of role as well as its relationship with family 
function repeatedly appear as key research issues. Although there are cases when 
these issues are not claimed to be the goal of investigation, the underlying 
implications for changes in or stability of family functions can still be detected. 

The previously mentioned data on teaching and research indicate various 
emphases shared by most family sociologists in Taiwan. Nevertheless, they still 
do not provide us with a clear picture of the major theoretical perspectives these 
researchers identify. If we review the Taiwanese literature on family sociology 
seeking to identify the theoretical frameworks employed or referred to, we find 
that most studies do not specify their theoretical perspectives. 
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If we accept that the implicit significance of exploratory studies, beyond the 
intent to explain issues of interest, also lies in the relationship with the actual 
operation of family functions, then functionalism is probably the most common 
underlying theoretical perspective. Most studies place their research purpose on, 
or relate their findings to, family functions to various degrees. 

In addition to exploratory studies or those oriented toward exploratory 
factors, family studies in Taiwan also exhibit a theoretical interest in specific 
family problems such as divorce (Li, 1982, 1984), single parents (Shu and Lin, 
1984), and the living arrangements of the elderly (Lo, 1987); the comparative 
analysis of the family stability of housewives versus employed women (Hsieh, 
1985) or their mother-child relationships (Kao et al., 1982); the use of grounded 
theory in studying rural marriages (Hu, 1980) or women's self-help groups (Lu, 
1989); or refer to the population growth theories in the discussion of fertility 
decline (Sun, 1985). 

Consequently, to-describe certain theoretical perspectives as dominant in 
family research in Taiwan would be inaccurate. Most studies fail to state clearly 
the theoretical framework employed. Perhaps the clearest feature of current 
family studies in Taiwan, based on data from teaching and research, is their 
tendency to accept structural-functionalism. 


Methodological Approaches | 
With regard to methodological approaches observed in conducting family 
research in Taïwan, surveys using samples of various sizes are no doubt the most 
popular method `of collecting data. Samples ranging from fewer than two 
hundred to over a thousand (Lee and Chang, 1984; Wei and Reischl, 1982) are 
documented. Secondary data, mainly from official government statistics (Hu, 
1989; Poston et al, 1984) are the second most frequently used type of 
information. Studies using qualitative data are relatively few (Shu and Chang, 
1987) and more likely to be conducted by anthropologists (Hu, 1980; Lu, 1989). 

All quantitative data are analysed using a wide range of statistical techniques, 
regardless of sample size. The researcher decides on the method of analysis. As an 
increasing number of young scholars gain research experience, more advanced 
methods may be expected in future family sociology studies in Taiwan. 

Qualitative data are collected through participant observation and inter- 
views. The major reason for preferring this type of data is the research question 
addressed. Researchers may focus on structural problems or macro-analysis, or 
they may turn to social-psychological explanations. Non-structured interviews 
(e.g. Lu, 1989) and semistructured ones (e.g. Shu and Chang, 1987) are useful in 
generating valid research hypotheses and attaining an accurate understanding of 
the issue. 

Therefore, a teritative conclusion may be drawn that the methodological 
approaches used in current family research in Taiwan appear to contain as much 
diversity as do most other social science studies. However, quantitative data, 
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especially those collected by surveys, appear to be favoured. As a consequence, 
even with different research designs, such as defining significant explanatory 
factors or a direct investigation of specific family problems, statistical methods at 
various levels of sophistication tend to dominate the analysis of family data in 
Taiwan. 


Social Change and Family Studies in Taiwan 


The outstanding feature of current sociological inquiries in Taiwan is the 
emphasis on the concept of social change. Family sociology is also stimulated by 
the rapid social change Taiwanese society has experienced in the last few decades. 
The transformation of the economic structure, the rapid process of urbanization 
and the expansion of industrialization all lead to drastic changes at the individual 
and the societal level. 

Families in this changing context need to adjust. The high geographical 
mobility of the younger generations usually results in social mobility (Gallin, 
1978; Hsieh, 1981). The increase in the number of nuclear households with both 
parents employed outside the family (Yi, 1987) tends to challenge the traditional 
patriarchal authority. Moreover; family organization as reflected in the living 
arrangements of elderly parents shows a gradual deviation from the traditional 
pattern. Among parents aged 65 and above, Lo (1987) found that over a 10-year 
period (1976-85), the proportion of those living alone or with unmarried 
children had significantly increased, while the proportion of people living with 
married children had declined. Researchers attribute these changes within the 
family system to social change. 

To illustrate the marked progress in social and economic development in 
Taiwan, a few selected indices will show the rate of change at the macrolevel. As 
can be seen from the economic indicators (Table 3:4), the pace of development 
was highest during the 1970s (except for the industrial production index). The 
pattern of progress shows that the momentum was generated in the 1960s, 
accelerated rapidly in the 1970s and continued to grow in the 1980s. Although 
the rate of increase is lower in the 1980s than before, there is no sign of cessation 
or slowing of the process. Female labour force participation clearly has 
continued to increase in response to the demand for workers brought about by 
the transformation of the economic structure. An increasing proportion of 
married women are gainfully employed outside the home. 

These latter data are more interesting if we view them in conjunction with 
the educational indicators of development in Taiwan (Table 3:5). While the 
literacy rate has been increasing rapidly since 1965, its increase is more noticeable 
in the 1980s than before. Even the female literacy rate, usually lower than the 
male, has shown greater improvement over the years. 
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The progress in the literacy of the population is also reflected in the figures 
on school enrolment, which have shown a steady increase during the last two 
decades. With regard to secondary education, an increase of 63.6 percent from 
1960 to 1987 is observed for people aged 12-17. Women have shown higher rates 
of increase in secondary school enrolment than men, and after 1982 eventually 
achieved absolute higher enrolment. While men experience minor drops during 
Taiwan’s years of economic recession (1972-4), women's education is not as 
closely responsive to economic changes. 

The improvement in college-level enrolment, as with that for secondary 
school, has been generally steady since the 1960s for both genders, with the rate 
of change more significant for women over the years. Statistics show that gender 
differences in college enrolment are clearly decreasing. The rise in female labour 
force participation is no doubt closely linked with better educational qualifi- 
cations. 

Hence with almost every teenager (age 12-17) receiving post-elementary 
education and a substantial proportion of the population receiving higher 
training and education, a significant impact on the political, economic and 
familial aspect of development is expected. These societal changes are reflected in 
the research questions explored. 

Data on the family show that both marriage and divorce rates were stable 
during the 1960s, increased with some fluctuation in the 1970s, then steadily rose 
for divorce and fell for marriage in the 1980s (Table 3:6). The divorce rate among 
married women aged 15 and above has climbed rapidly since 1970, especially in 
cities where the rate has always been higher (for example, Taipei in 1987 had a 
divorce rate of 7.83 percent). 

Statististics on household structure indicate that, while household numbers 
are gradually increasing, the average number of household members is 
continually decreasing (Table 3:6). Again, there is a relatively greater change 
during the 1970s. Except for the divorce rate for married women, which rose 
markedly after 1980 (as the 1988 rate of 7.83 percent of the population illustrates), 
family indicators, like most economic and educational indicators, underwent 
greater variation during the 1970s. The trend toward smaller households 
continued in the 1980s and is sociologically interesting, especially examined in 
terms of living arrangements among the elderly. Data from recalculation of a 4 
percent random sample of households in the Taiwan area, show that the 
proportion of households with older members increased between 1976 and 1985, 
mainly because of the rise in independent households of the elderly or elderly 
couples, rather than an increase in stem families (Lo, 1987). 

The demographic statistics above clearly convey the changing nature of 
Taiwanese society. Family studies have reflected this process of social change. I 
now address the linkages of research questions in family studies with the large 
societal context of change, in terms of the economic, educational and family 
indicators just analysed above. 
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The rapid pace of economic development has created more job opportuni- 
ties in the tertiary sector, and has produced more dual-career families with 
rising expectations for their standard of living. New family structures (nuclear 
and dual-career family) face problems with child care arrangements and tend to 
follow modern patterns of division of labour, as well as non-traditional ways of 
parent-child interaction. Some Taiwanese sociologists have suggested that the 
gainful employment of married women is a basis for the break-up of many 
typical familial practices (Hsieh, 1985; Hu, 1985; Lu, 1983; Yi, 1989). Thus, the 
social changes observed in Taiwanese families (which are not necessarily 
oriented toward a western pattern but are more a deviation from the tra- 
ditional) may be seen as a consequence of the change in the country's economic 
structure. 

Education is probably one of the most often studied areas in Taiwan, where 
it is considered the basis for social stratification and family structure. It is also 
widely documented as a factor accounting for differences in the pattern of family 
relations. With more people who are better educated, new ideas, including those 
of different family interactions, are easier to accept, and new or non-conventional 
forms of family patterns are more likely to be practised. In this light, education is 
related to parents' inclination to certain behavioural patterns, such as child- 
rearing practices (Chu, 1986; Yi, 1987) or attitudes toward specific family 
processes, such as decision-making patterns (Yi, 1989). 

The growth of female educational achievement has profound effects on 
occupational and family structures. The overall connection between work and 
family is generated by and focused on the employed woman. Because large 
numbers of married women with above-average education are entering the 
labour force, we need to explore the traditional Taiwanese sex-role attitudes and 
norms to understand their family organizations as well as their inputs in the work 
field. Obviously the close association between education and occupation for 
Taiwanese women will stimulate further research on other related topics. 

As mentioned earlier, family structure is the most frequently studied subject 
in family sociology in Taiwan. The actual change of family types provides the 
fundamental source of interest. With the progress of economic development, 
greater economic resources are distributed among different strata of the 
population. This redistribution will allow more independent households for 
elders who can afford them (Lo, 1987). The educational improvement which 
may lead to greater acceptance of non-traditional living arrangements also 
enhances the likelihood of establishing independent or separate households 
among different generations (Yi, 1985). The living arrangements of the elderly in 
Taiwan have become a shared interest among family sociologists, gerontologists 
and demographers (Chen et al., 1987). 

Changing family structures accompanied by better economic opportunity 
and higher educational achievement (especially for women) appear to be 
conducive to family instability. Although various factors contribute to rising 
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divorce rates (Hsieh, 1985; Huang, 1989), their rapid increase among married 
women has significant implications on future family structure and family 
interactions. Studies of family problems, including juvenile delinquency, wife 
abuse or single-parent families, all stress the importance of intact families in 
contrast to families with one parent present. The rising divorce rate among 
middle-aged couples (ages 35—44) has also been suggested as an important area of 
future research (Yi, forthcoming). Therefore, changing family structure is itself a 
topic worth detailed analysis. Explanations of present family structure as well as 
its consequences, which probably deserve greater attention in the future, are 
relatively inadequate up to the present. 

In sum, while the drastic social change taking place over the last two or three 
decades in Taiwan is well documented, family studies are, at the same time, 
responsive to and affected by societal change. In terms of economic, educational 
and family aspects, family research seems:to emphasize or imply a significant 
relationship between various family issues and the family's structural back- 
ground. Clearly, social change is the common topic of interest different types of 
family studies share. 


Role of the Chinese Sociological Association of Taiwan 


The Chinese Sociological Association of Taiwan (CSAT) was established in 1951 
by a group of sociologists with several specific functions in mind, to serve the 
newly emerging sociological community at large. Membership fees and a small 
proportion of contributions from various agencies (e.g. book publishers) have 
been its major funding ever since. At that time, sociology as an independent 
discipline was beginning to be recognized. Sociologists active in teaching and 
research included senior scholars trained in different social sciences as well as a 
younger cohort with some exposure to western educational experiences in 
sociology. Social workers were considered part of the sociology community 
until the mid-1970s. The separation of social work from sociology in teaching 
programs began in 1974 at the Tung-Hai University. However, a substantial 
proportion of the membership still comes from the fields of social work or social 
welfare, and two of the five subcommittees within the CSAT are dedicated to 
them. 

Because of limitations in financial and staffing resources, the association 
itself was unable to promote sociological studies effectively. In the early stages, 
the visibility of CSAT as an organization was confined to an annual meeting 
where members developed some kind of social network. However, since 1980, 
CSAT has organized one or two conferences or panel discussions annually and 
has helped to develop a clear identity among sociologists, as well as increasing 
their morale as a consequence. 

The CSAT’s first recognizable effort in taking the lead in sociological studies 
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in Taiwan was the decision in 1971 to publish annually the Chinese Journal of 
Sociology. At that time, most departments of sociology had their own journal, 
irregularly publishing papers by their own faculties as well as a few invited 
papers. The CSAT journal was aimed at high-quality studies from all sociological 
institutions. With the availability of a substantial number of submissions, as well 
as the effect of strict refereeing standards, the journal quickly became regarded as 
a leading sociological journal of Taiwan. 

Nevertheless, reports based on family studies are relatively few, clearly 
reflecting the lack of active researchers among family sociologists. Of course, the 
implicit obligation to submit to journals in one's own department as a priority 
may inhibit family sociology studies being published in the CSAT's cross- 
institution journal. The rare appearance of family studies in comparison to other 
sub-areas does indicate a potential problem within family sociology in Taiwan. 


Conclusion: Suggestions for Future Sociological Studies on 
Chinese Families in Taiwan 


I have shown that, with regard to teaching family sociology in Taiwan at the 
college level during the 1980s, three major characteristics can be described: (1) 
non-sociology as well as sociology departments are almost equally interested in 
teaching courses related to the family at the undergraduate and graduate levels; 
(2) the drastic increase in family courses offered after 1987 signified the 
importance of family studies as a renewed research interest; and (3) most courses 
taught are only partially related to core concerns of family sociology (for 
example, family and marriage rather than women’s studies or family problems), 
especially as examined from the sociological perspective: 

Data on research in Taiwanese families indicate that when sociology is 
compared with anthropology, demography or other social sciences, although 
some shared interests are observed across different disciplines, each discipline 
also has its own focal research interests. Publications on family structure, family 
relations and women’s family status stand out as the most studied sub-areas 
among family sociologists. Further investigation into problems raised by family 
sociology in the three research areas above, points out that family structure is 
studied in the context of social change, with attempts to analyse patterns as well 
as to delineate various demographic factors affecting it. Family relations 
emphasize interactions among different pairs of family members and are mostly 
confined to two generations. Reports on women’s family status centre: largely 
around the work and family life of employed women with more emphasis on 
dual-role conflicts than structural impacts on women’s roles. 

Hence, based on information from teaching and research, there is no clear 
answer to the question concerning dominant theoretical perspectives and 
methodological approaches among family sociologists in Taiwan. While the 
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family life cycle is recognized as an important concept in teaching and the 
concept of roles is widely used in the women's family status literature, no 
single theoretical perspective can be identified as dominant in current family 
studies in Taiwan. Since most studies follow the standard pattern of examin- 
ing explanatory factors associated with the dependent variable(s) of interest, 
and most issues explored or concepts focused on bear some relevance to 
family functions, I argue that functionalism or functional thought serves as an 
implicit, underlying framework in family research. In terms of methodological 
approaches, quantitative data are preferred and, as a consequence, statistical 
analyses at various levels of sophistication dominate family research reports in 
Taiwan. 

Finally, I would like to discuss the possible link between social change, 
represented by economic, educational and family indicators, and family studies 
as depicted by various family issues or research topics in Taiwan. Based on the 
points presented earlier, I conclude that the current state of family sociology in 
Taiwan, as suggested by teaching and research activity in the 1980s, may be 
considered responsive to ongoing social change. Rapid social change appears to 
be an underlying background motivator and is constantly referred to among 
most family studies in Taiwan. 

Based on the situation of current research in Taiwan, which is vigorous but 
relatively inadequate in amount and probably in scope, I propose three 
suggestions for future sociological studies on Taiwanese families. 


The Establishment of Longitudinal Social Data 

The secondary data available in Taiwan are almost exclusively statistical records 
collected by the government. These official data include important information 
on demography, economics, education and even family composition. Most 
publications using official sources have also produced valuable findings with a 
substantial proportion of them related to the family. In addition, since 
government statistics are usually collected on a regular basis, longitudinal data 
are certainly one of the advantages in the analysis. 

However, if one is interested in general attitudes of the public or the overall 
perception of certain aspects of social issues, field surveys appear to be the only 
means to gather the information needed. The positive consequence of the lack of 
social data may be that family researchers are diligently collecting survey data 
year after year, focusing on different topics. Nevertheless, the cost in money, 
energy and time invested in various small-scale surveys, although significant on 
their own, does not lead to the collection of comparable data that can be referred 
to or used by other scholars. Surveys tend to show only slight differences in 
research purposes, samples or issues and this generally results in the overlap 
among surveys. 

Therefore, it is imperative to establish an archive of longitudinal social data. 
A consensus was reached on this point among the majority of social scientists in 
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Taiwan and such efforts were manifested in the first large-scale, island-wide 
Social Change Survey, supported by the National Science Council in Taiwan and 
conducted in 1985. In that survey, questions constructed by different social 
scientists, including sections on the family, were asked and a replication of a 
substantial proportion of the questions was carried out in'a secondary survey 
conducted in 1990. | 

Moreover, the Social Image Survey is currently underway, with the first two 
rounds successfully completed during 1990. Also funded by the National Science 
Council, this survey is identical to the Social Change Survey in its inclusion of 
various questions regarding different social science disciplines. But the two 
surveys differ in frequency and scale. The Social Image Survey, to be conducted 
biannually, has approximately a quarter of the sample size of the Social Change 
Survey. Its purpose is to capture the fast pace of social change in Taiwan and to 
develop an overall understanding of various social aspects perceived by the 
public. 

With these two types of longitudinal social data being collected, we can 
expect an increase in general sociological studies and more studies with the family 
as focal interest to be commissioned. Multidisciplinary reports using the same 
data sets will allow us to analyse findings from different theoretical backgrounds. 
Interdisciplinary collaboration on the same research topic is also possible with 
data available to all. Thus, longitudinal social data will certainly play a key role in 
future family studies. 


The Expansion of Research Sub-areas in Family Sociology 

Sociologists favour several sub-areas in family research and the spectrum of 
topics examined is relatively diverse. But within each topic area, only limited 
issues are studied. The restriction to a few preferred research problems among 
family sociologists may be the outcome of the small number of sociologists in 
this field and of the pressing need to understand specific family problems at the 
societal level. 

Among the sociology departments of the seven Taiwan universities, there 
are 57 full-time, non-joint-appointment instructors (Table 3:7). Even after 
adding the approximately 20 full-time sociologists at the Academia Sinica and 
fewer than a dozen sociologists in other research institutes, a critical mass is 
hardly attained. Among these sociologists, those interested in and committed to 
family studies are a minority. Hence, the most urgent need for future 
development in family sociology in Taiwan, in my opinion, is that of recruiting 
new members and concurrently training future family sociologists during their 
college careers. 

Teaching more family sociology courses in each sociology department is 
regarded as an effective way of attracting potential family researchers. With 
enough family sociologists, a wide range of issues, each investigated from 
different perspectives, is possible. In addition, because of the long association 
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Table 3:7 Number of Full-Time Faculty in University Sociology Departments in 
Taiwan — Spring 1990 





National Cheng Chih University . Soochow University | 
(Department of Research, Institute of ^ . (Department of Research, Institute of 
Sociology) Sociology) 
8 Sociology 7 Sociology 
2 Social Work  , ; 9 Social Work 
National Ching Hua University National Taiwan University 
(Research Institute of Sociology and ` (Department of Research, Institute of 
' Anthropology) Sociology) 
8 Sociology (4 adjunct members) 18 Sociology (6 adjunct members) 
5 Anthropology (all adjunct 9 Social Work 
members) 
National Chung Hsing University Tung Hai University 
(Department of Sociology) (Department of Research, Institute of 
8 Sociology Sociology) 
9 Social Work 12 Sociology 
Fu-Jen University 
(Department of Sociology) 
6 Sociology 


————————————————————————D 


Source: Personal communication with each institution. 


between sociology and other disciplines in family studies in Taiwan, interdisci- 
plinary work should continue to be maintained and a more thorough 
understanding of the family as an institution or a system may be achieved. 


Comparative Studies of Families from Different Chinese Societies 
Social change and family change are major foci in western as well as eastern 
settings. Different theories have been proposed to explain the linkage between 
these two (e.g. Goode, 1970). Numerous studies have also been conducted trying 
to sketch such an association (for example, a group of sociologists under the 
leadership of Professor Arland Thornton at the University of Michigan is 
working on this subject). As.a society undergoes different levels of moderniz- 
ation, the interplay between social change and family change becomes more 
significant. Family sociologists are overwhelmed by the opportunities and 
possibilities of capturing some of the essence of social and family changes. 
While studies on families in Taiwan are valuable, if comparative studies of 
families among different Chinese societies, for example Hong Kong, Singapore 
and The People's Republic of China, are to be conducted, the structural as well as 
cultural aspects of explanation will contribute to our understanding of Chinese 
families in general. Furthermore, such comparative analysis of Chinese families 
will highlight the homogeneity as well as the heterogeneity observed in different 
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societies. Whether findings should be interpreted as being the result of cultural or 
societal heterogeneity remains to be seen. But through comparative studies of 
Chinese families in different societies, especially when explored with similar 
research frameworks, patterns of family change corresponding to social change 
can be described. Cultural impacts and family change corresponding to social 
change can be described. Cultural impacts and family norms can thus be 
analyzed from data on family change viewed as adapting to various forms of 
societal transformation. Of course, the success of such comparative studies 
depends on careful planning, strong commitment on the part of researchers and 
organized efforts. But, because of the obvious significance of such studies, they 
will make a great contribution when they materialize. 
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Tx purpose of this chapter is to focus on the work of sociologists and the 
development of sociology in Southeast Asia. As indicated in Chapter 1, it is 
important to set some subject and geographical boundaries that will facilitate the 
inquiry. Geographically, the discussion will involve five Southeast Asian 
countries, namely Indonesia, Malaysia, Philippines, Singapore and Thailand. In 
terms of subject, four main questions will be explored concerning research and 
teaching on the sociology of the family in these countries. These questions are: 
what are the dominant themes or subjects of research in family sociology? What 
are the theoretical perspectives most commonly applied? What are the most . 
common methodological approaches used? And what avenues are most utilized 
to disseminate research findings? These questions will be discussed in separate 
sections, after describing the setting of the study and the sources of information. 


The Setting 


Searching for information on the development of family sociology in Southeast 
Asia has been, in itself, an interesting experience. With the exception of a Unesco 
study covering Asia and the Pacific that was presented as ‘the first of its kind’ 
(Unesco, 1985: v), there is a dearth of published information on the development 
of sociology in the region. The situation is even worse concerning what . 
constitutes the field of family sociology in Southeast Asia and on who is involved 
_ in this area of inquiry. This information gap is understandable if one considers 
the special features of these five countries. Table 4:1 illustrates their most relevant 
similarities and differences. 

In terms of their population characteristics, these countries differ widely 
from one another. The most populous country is Indonesia with 176 million 
people. The populations of Philippines and Thailand are approximately one-third 
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Table 4:1 Comparison of Five Southeast Asian Countries 


Main Features Indonesia Malaysia Philippines Singapore Thailand 
Population (millions), 

1988! 176.20 16.99 58.82 2.64 54.75 
Average annual growth of 

population (%), 1975— 

85? 2.0 2. 2.9 1.5 2.5 
Infant mortality rate, 1986? 76 27 46 9 41 
Labour force with higher 

education (%) in 1980! 1.2 2.6 15.7 4.0 34 
Per capita gross national 

product (US dollars), 

19855 314 1767 247 5882 623 
Persons per km?, 1980° 73 40 159 4067 90 
Urban population (%) 

19807 20.0 29.0 36.0 100.0 14.0 
Registered marriages per 

1000 population, 1980* 10.6 2.0 6.9 9.9 4.1 
Divorced persons per 100 

married persons, 1980? 4.5 0.8 0.98 1.0 3.5 
Bachelors in age group 

45-9 (96) 1970s" 1.8 31 37 5.9 32 
Single women in age group 

45-9 (%) 1980" 1.0 13 67 3.1 3.0 


Senior citizens, aged 65 
and over (% in the 


population) 1980? 2.5 3.6 2.9 4.7 3.2 
Widowed persons per 100 

married persons, 1975? — 14.7 4.7 8.4 12.6 9.8 
Average household size, 

19804 4.7 5.8 5.5 5.4 5.3 


Married women using 

contraception (%) 

198015 24.0 36.0 37.0 71.0 39.0 
Per capita expenditure 

(US$) for family 

planning, 1980 0.29 0.68 0.51 0.54 0.16 
Rank in ethnic and 

linguistic homogeneity, 

1960-57 24 28 26 58 34 
Muslims in the population 

(96) 1980!* 434 49.4 43 174 3.9 
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Table 4:1 (continued) 








Main Features Indonesia Malaysia Philippines Singapore Thailand 
Life expectancy at birth’? 

1986 Males 55 67 62 70 62 

1986 Females 58 71 65 75 66 
Population in absolute 

poverty (96) 1980 51 10 16 6 27 


Educational expenditures 
per capita (in US$), 
1980?! 


6 82 12. 108 18 
University professors per 
10,000 population, 
1980? 2.6 2.4 6.8 7.3 4.6 





Figures calculated from: ‘Asian Development Bank (1989: 205); ?Pacific Basin 
Economic Council (1989: 33); “Asian Development Bank (1989: 166); ‘Asian 
Development Bank (1989: 160); “Pacific Basin Economic Council (1989: 35]; Kurian 
(1988: 24); "Kurian (1988: 27); *Kurian (1988: 32); *Kurian (1988: 34); '"Kurian 
(1988: 35); "Kurian (1988: 36); '*Kurian (1988: 39); Kurian (1988: 40—1); '^Kurian 
(1988: 41—2); '5Kurian (1988: 44—5); 'Kurian (1988: 46); Kurian (1988: 48) —the 
Index of Homogeneity ranges from ‘least’ (0) to ‘most’ homogeneous (100), extreme 
scores = Korea (100) and Tanzania (7); !5Kurian (1988: 52—3]; "Asian Development 
Bank (1989: 166}; Kurian (1988: 108); ?' Kurian (1988: 366); ?Kurian (1988: 373). 


that of Indonesia. The population of Malaysia is just about one-tenth the size of 
Indonesia's. And Singapore is the smallest-of the five countries with only 2.6 
million people. Between 1975 and 1985, the fastest growing population was that 
of the Philippines, with an average annual growth of 2.9 percent, followed closely 
by Malaysia (2.7 percent) and Thailand (2.5 percent). Indonesia’s population 
growth rate was slower at 2.0 percent, but the slowest population growth for this 
10-year period was that of Singapore at 1.5 percent. With the exception of 
Singapore’s population, which may be classified as 100 percent urban, the other 
four countries have vast rural hinterlands. About 86 percent of the Thais, 80 
percent of Indonesians, 71 percent of Malaysians and 64 percent of Filipinos live 
in rural areas. The combination of physical size and population size leads to a 
very high population density for Singapore (4067 persons per square kilometre) 
compared to the sparsely populated areas of its neighbours. 

These characteristics of size and location of the population have significant 
implications for a country’s socioeconomic development. For example, the 
infant mortality rate is highest in Indonesia (76 per 1000 live births) followed by 
the Philippines (46 per 1000 live births) and Thailand (41 per 1000 live births); 
Malaysia’s rate is considerably lower (27 per 1000 live births) and Singapore has 
the lowest rate (9 per 1000 live births). As the figures in Table 4:1 indicate, the per 
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capita gross national product in these five countries follows a nearly perfect 
inverse correlation with their infant mortality rates. This correlation is so 
common in other parts of the world that some experts use infant mortality rates 
together with life expectancy as an indicator of socioeconomic development. The 
lowest life expectancy for males and females is found in Indonesia and the highest 
in Singapore, with the other three countries ranking in the same order as their 
infant mortality rates. 

Another aspect of socioeconomic development is the proportion of 
university educated labour force. But these figures do not follow the expected 
pattern. According to 1980 figures, the Philippines, which had the lowest GNP 
per capita in 1985 (US$247), had the highest proportion of university graduates 
in its labour force (15.7 percent). The proportion of university graduates in the 
labour force of the other four countries was much lower and had a weak 
correspondence to their per capita GNP. In 1980, 4 percent of the labour force in 
Singapore were graduates; 3.4 percent in Thailand, 2.6 percent in Malaysia and 
1.2 percent in Indonesia. The corresponding figures on per capita GNP in 1985 
were US$5882 in Singapore, US$623 in Thailand, US$1767 in Malaysia and 
US$314 in Indonesia. 

The per capita expenditure on education shows a closer link to national 
income. In 1980, the two countries with the lowest per capita GNP were also 
those with the lowest per capita expenditure on education, namely, Indonesia 
(US$6) and Philippines (US$12), followed by Thailand (US$18). Malaysia had a 
significantly higher investment on education (US$82 per capita) and Singapore 
had the highest educational expenditure (US$108 per capita). Singapore has also 
the highest number of university professors per 10,000 population. Finally, the 
overall and tentative figures on the proportion of the population in absolute 
poverty in Table 4:1 follow, roughly, the ranking of GNP. In 1980 the highest 
proportion of people in absolute poverty was found in populous Indonesia (51 
percent) and the lowest proportion (6 percent) in Singapore. 

The other indicators in Table 4:1 refer to relevant aspects of family structure 
and family behaviour. Keeping in mind that different types of legislation on 
marriage and divorce are found in these five countries, the figures on marriage 
and divorce rates should be interpreted with caution. Based on 1980 figures, 
Indonesia had the highest marriage rate (10.6 marriages per 1000 population), 
followed by Singapore (9.9 per 1000), Philippines (6.9 per 1000), Thailand (4.1 
per 1000) and Malaysia (2.0 per 1000). These rates refer to registered marriages. 
Hence, it is possible that these figures represent, among other things, the level of 
popular acceptance and level of enforcement of official registration procedures 
and that many people still prefer marriages sanctioned through traditional 
ceremonies not found in official statistics. In Singapore, for example, a marriage 
is only considered legal when it is registered at the Registry of Marriages or the 
Shariah Court (if it is a Muslim marriage), whether or not it is followed or 
preceded by a traditional wedding ceremony. 
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The same caution applies to statistics on divorce. The highest divorce rate in 
1980 was found in Indonesia (4.5 per 100 married persons), followed by Thailand 
(3.5 per 100), Singapore (1.0 per 100), the Philippines (0.98 per 10C) and Malaysia 
(0.8 per 100). At face value, marital breakdown appears to be most serious in 
Indonesia and Thailand. However, as people who divorce are inclined to marry 
again, it is not surprising that the marriage rate is also highest in Indonesia. More 
important are the differences in cultural values, religious values and divorce 
legislation favouring or rejecting divorce. The Index of Ethnic and Linguistic 
Homogeneity (which varies from 0 or least homogeneous to 100 or most 
homogeneous) in Table 4:1 indicates that all the five countries are heterogeneous 
or multicultural, as none of them obtained a score higher than 60. Yet, they differ 
from each other: multicultural Singapore, with a score of 58, is, nevertheless, the 
most homogeneous of the five, followed in descending order by Thailand (34), 
Malaysia (28), the Philippines (26) and Indonesia (24), the least homogeneous 
country in terms of its ethnic and linguistic composition. Differences in cultural 
values affect how people define marriage in their lives and how they feel about 
terminating their marital relationship. Religion plays also an important part in 
facilitating or curbing divorce. Islam, for example, allows divorce and has 
relatively easy procedures. The proportion of Muslims in the population of the 
five countries vary from 49.4 percent in Malaysia and 43.4 percent in Indonesia, 
to 17.4 percent in Singapore and only 4.3 percent in the Philippines and 3.9 
percent in Thailand. — ' 

The overwhelming majority of-the adult population in all the five countries 
is or has been married, as may be appreciated by the rather small percentage of 
bachelors and single women found in the age group 45 to 49. The proportion of 
single men in this cohort in the 1970s ranged from 1.8 percent in Indonesia to 5.9 
percent in Singapore. Indonesia also had the lowest proportion of spinsters in 
1980 (1.0 percent of women aged 45 to 49) but the highest proportion was found 
in Philippines (6.7 percent). | 

According to 1980 statistics, all the five countries have young populations as 
the proportion of senior citizens or people aged 65 or older is relatively small 
compared to developed countries. Indonesia has the smallest proportion of 
senior citizens (2.5 percent), followed closely by Philippines (2.9 percent), 
Thailand (3.2 percent) and Malaysia (3.6 percent). Singapore has the highest 
proportion of senior citizens among the five (4.7 percent). While the differences 
in the proportion of aged population are minor, these countries differ more in the 
proportion of widowed persons per 100 married persons. The largest proportion 
of widowed persons are found in Indonesia (14.7 per 100 married persons) and 
Singapore (12.6 per 100 married persons), and the lowest proportion was 
reported by Malaysia (4.7 per 100 married persons). 

There are similarities in the average size of households with all the countries 
ranging narrowly from 4.7 to 5.8 persons per household in 1980. The size of 
household, however, is not necessarily a reflection of the number of children. 
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There was a great deal of variation in contraceptive use in 1980, from 71 percent 
of married women in Singapore to only 24 percent in Indonesia. The same applies 
to the per capita expenditure on family planning. In 1980, Thailand had the 
lowest (US$0.16) and Malaysia the highest (US$0.68) expenditure. But these 
figures on contraceptive use and expenditure on family planning are tentative 
because the position of some governments on population control has changed, 
sometimes radically, during the past 10 years, thus affecting the overall 
acceptance and use of contraception. Also the cost of educating the population 
and of providing contraceptives and related health care vary from country to 
country and fluctuate over time. 

In sum, the setting of this discussion is a group of five countries that differ 
from each other in socioeconomic development and have different political 
systems but that have some significant features in common. Their two main 
common features are: their multi-ethnic character as the home of people from 
different Asian stock; and their sharing of similar geopolitical interests as 
neighbours. The latter was a powerful reason motivating them to become the 
founding members of the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN). 


The Sources 

The socioeconomic variations sketched in the preceding pages suggest that one 
may also find differences among these five countries concerning the development 
of their respective scientific endeavours, including work on social sciences such 
as sociology and, in particular, sociology of the family. To verify this assumption 
and to find out what has been accomplished in the field of sociology of the family 
in these five countries, two main approaches were taken concurrently. 

One approach was to scan the available international bibliographic. data 
banks for publications on family sociology in or about any of the five countries. 
This was done through DIALOG, an American information retrieval service. 
The DIALOG search covered three major data bases: Sociological Abstracts, 
which includes over 1600 professional journals in addition to dissertations 
listings and other sources; Academic Index, which covers information from 
more than 400 scholarly and general interest publications; and Family Resources, 
a database specializing in psychological and sociological literature on family 
studies. I used DIALOG through LOIS (Library Online Information Search), a 
computer service of the National University of Singapore's (NUS) Central 
Library. I complemented the electronic international databases search with 
conventional library search for books and other publications in various libraries 
at NUS, the University of California at Berkeley and the Florida State 
University, at various times from June 1989 to April 1990. I found some very 
well-known sources such as the Inventory of Marriage and Family Literature 
(Ralebipi, 1989) of limited use because, as they concentrate on American and/or 
European literature, the proportion of publications on the family in the five 
ASEAN countries covered in them is negligible. Both the DIALOG scanning 
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and my own library research covered published material from 1950 to the 
present. 

The second main approach I followed to collect information was more 
direct. I wanted to get first-hand information from sociologists in the five 
ASEAN countries about the development of family sociology as they see it and 
the work they have done and are doing. The account of my efforts to reach family 
sociologists in these countries and the response I obtained are, in themselves, 
illustrative of the situation of sociology in the region. My initial idea of looking 
up the names and addresses of family sociologists in university catalogues had to 
be discarded, because most of these catalogues are not distributed regularly and 
do not have complete information. Thus, from personal contacts and other 
sources I located the names of the senior scholars in charge, that is, Deans of 
Faculties and heads or chairpersons of Departments of Sociology in the major 
universities in the five countries, and I wrote to them requesting the names of 
sociologists involved in teaching or doing research on family sociology. These 
universities were: Universitas Indonesia in Indonesia; Universiti Sains Malaysia, 
Universiti Malaya, and Universiti Kebansaan Malaysia in Malaysia; University 
of the Philippines and Ateneo de Manila in the Philippines; and Chulalongkorn 
University, Mahidol University and Thammasat University in Thailand (I 
collected information directly from my own university, the National University 
of Singapore). 

The response to these initial letters was poor. Of the nine institutions 
contacted, only five replied (Universiti Sains Malaysia, University of the 
Philippines, Thammasat University, Chulalongkorn University and Mahidol 
University). Mahidol and Universiti Sains Malaysia do not offer a course on 
sociology of the family but the Dean of the Faculty of Social Sciences and 
Humanities at Mahidol and the Head of the Department of Anthropology and 
Sociology at University Sains Malaysia provided names of sociologists I could 
contact. The other three senior scholars, the Dean of the College of Social 
Sciences at the University of the Philippines, the Dean of the Faculty of 
Sociology and Anthropology at Thammasat and the Head of the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology at Chulalongkorn sent me the names of their 
colleagues doing research and teaching in family sociology. 

From this first round of inquiry, which took from September to October 
1989, I compiled a modest list of six resident sociologists involved in family 
sociology in Thailand, Malaysia and the Philippines. Further atzempts to reach 
Indonesian sociologists were unsuccessful. I proceeded to contact the six family 
scholars in my list. I mailed them an explanatory letter and a three-page 
questionnaire covering the following areas: the theoretical perspectives most 
commonly used in their teaching and research; the type of family problems most 
frequently discussed in their classes and researched in their investigations; the 
methodological approaches applied to family research and discussed in sociology 
of the family courses; the most common avenues of dissemination of their 
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scholarly work; and the main areas of professional activity they are normally 
involved in. Although I followed up the questionnaire with a reminder letter two 
months later, only two completed questionnaires were returned. Further 
reminder letters did not elicit a better response. 

It is well known in sociological methodology that a mailed questionnaire 
obtains a rather low response rate compared to other methods of data collection. 
However, it was not possible to use personal interviews in this project due to the 
cost, time and logistical problems of international travel. But, notwithstanding 
the methodological problems, the outcome of this exercise highlighted the 
fragmented state of professional links among sociologists across national 
boundaries in Southeast Asia. There is no formal network of sociologists in the 
region. The obstacles for the formation of such a network — which could ideally 
take the form of a Southeast Asian Sociological Association — are many. One 
obstacle is the problem of language. Only the Philippines and Singapore use 
English as the principal communication medium in sociological teaching and 
publications. Malay, Bahasa Indonesia and Thai are the languages in which all 
teaching and most research reports are conducted in Malaysia, Indonesia and 
Thailand, respectively. A significant part of research conducted by local scholars 
in these countries is written in the local languages and, thus, their accessibility is 
restricted. I will return to this point later on. 

There are other problems besides language. Suffice it to mention two distinct 
but related problems. One problem is a weak professional identity. Only the 
Philippines has a national sociological association, the Philippine Sociological 
Society set up in 1952 (Panopia and Bennagen, 1985: 225). Sociologists in the 
other countries, as will be discussed later, are less organized and less conscious of 
a separate professional identity vis-a-vis other social scientists, particularly 
anthropologists. The other serious problem is financial. In some of the five 
countries, sociologists may be overwhelmed by teaching, research commitments, 
consultancy and administrative duties, and do not have the time or interest in 
establishing national, let alone international, links of a professional nature. The 
rewards from such links are scholarly rather than monetary and may thus be 
given a very low priority, if they are considered at all. 

Another manifestation of economic problems may be found in the available 
means of communication. While electronic mail and electronic networks linking 
scholars in academic institutions are a common feature in the United States, 
Canada and many countries in western Europe (BITNET is a good example), 
only Singapore and a few institutions in Malaysia are affiliated to these networks. 
Telefax communication, available in Singapore and some institutions in 
Malaysia, is not yet accessible to scholars in the other ASEAN countries because 
it is considered expensive, among other reasons. The postal system is the only 
way of reaching most scholars in the region as it is significantly less expensive 
than long-distance telephone calls or fax messages. But the efficiency of postal 
services varies widely from country to country. 
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I have dealt so far with the setting of the study and the sources of information 
Lused. These background details will prove useful in the subsequent discussion. I 
may turn now to the four specific questions on family sociology guiding this 
study. 


Dominant Themes in Family Sociology 


There is a close link between the development patterns of sociology, as a 
discipline in Southeast Asia, and those found in family sociology. Thus, I shall 
refer to both, interchangeably, unless otherwise specified. There are similarities 
and differences between the ASEAN countries and nations in the West, 
concerning the selection of sociological research topics. Let us deal with the 
similarities first. As happens everywhere, the topics of sociological research in all 
the five ASEAN countries have changed over the years. The selection of research 
topics is commonly determined by a variety of factors in addition to the academic 
or scientific quality of a research proposal and the researcher’s personal interest. 
Some of those factors may be the availability of financial support, institutional 
backing and research facilities. Whether money, official support and access to 
research facilities are given to a researcher, may depend in turn upon the position 
held by the researcher, the researcher’s ability to elicit support from international 
or local foundations and, in the case of government-funded projects, the 
officially perceived need for information on the research topic in question. These 
features of the research situation have been reported by scholars in Indonesia 
(Masinambow and Swasono, 1985), the Philippines (Panopia and Bennagen, 
1985) and Thailand (Pongsapich, 1985). My personal observations confirm the 
same features in Malaysia and Singapore. 

But there are also important differences between the five ASEAN countries 
on the one hand, and western nations on the other hand, in terms of the factors 
influencing the selection of research topic. Three differences, all related to the 
historical stages of the countries’ development, deserve special mention: (a) the 
colonial background of four of the five ASEAN nations; (b) the flow of foreign 
scholars; and (c) the restricted access to sources of financial support. 

The colonial background features prominently in the description of the 
development of sociology and other social sciences in several Asian countries 
(Kumar and Raju, 1981) including the Philippines and Indonesia. According to 
Panopia and Bennagen (1985:220-4), Spanish missionaries during the 19th 
century and American missionaries and scholars during the first half of the 20th 
century exerted a significant influence upon the introduction and development 
of a research tradition, first in anthropology and later in sociology, in the 
Philippines. Both the Spanish and the American colonial administrators, 
missionaries and scholars were keenly interested in the study of indigenous 
peoples’ culture, religion, social structure and language, among other things. 
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These research topics dominated the research scene in sociology before the 
Second World War. The interest in indigenous culture produced studies of 
family structure and family behaviour such as kinship systems and marriage 
customs. 

Masinambow and Swasono (1985: 182-95) describe a rather similar scenario 
with respect to the role of the Dutch colonial government in Indonesia. From the 
mid-1800s until the 1940s, the Dutch colonial government was interested in 
understanding the culture and the level of assimilation of Indonesian peoples. 
Among the first research themes explored by officially-sponsored studies where 
‘land tenure, land ownership, migration . . . child marriages . . . prostitution’ 
(Masinambow and Swasono, 1985: 183-4) and other aspects that were related, 
directly or indirectly, to the traditional family system of different communities. 
Given the historical period, it is understandable that none of these studies were 
conducted by what the authors referred to as ‘trained sociologists’ who were 
only available ‘after Independence’ (Masinambow and Swasono, 1985: 183) 
which took place soon after the Second World War. 

The other two countries with a colonial past are Malaysia and Singapore. 
They share a common history. The presence of the British colonial government 
began in 1819, when the British Crown acquired the island of Singapore. In 1826, 
the territories of Penang and Malacca — in peninsular Malaysia — together with 
Singapore, became the British or ‘Straits Settlements’. Malaysia gained full 
independence from Britain in 1963 with Singapore as one of the states of the 
Federation. Singapore separated from Malaysia and became an independent 
republic in 1965. Given this shared background as a unified British colony, there 
were no significant distinctions in the sociological research scene between these 
two countries before the Second World War. It appears that the British colonial 
government was less concerned with collecting systematic information on the 
cultures of indigenous peoples in the Straits Settlements than were the Spanish, 
American and Dutch colonial administrations. But there were interested British 
and European scholars and missionaries who investigated various aspects of local 
customs and behaviour during the late 1800s and the first half of the 1900s. 
Following the trend reported in Indonesia and the Philippines, pioneer 
researchers during this period were foreigners not formally trained in sociology 
(see, for example, Buckley, 1902; Reith, 1907), but their descriptions of customs, 
daily life and places provided data of great sociological interest. In contrast to 
these four countries, Thailand does not have a colonial past. 

The selection of sociological research topics in the five ASEAN countries 
has also been influenced by another factor that is not as important in western 
countries. This second factor is the flow of foreign scholars. The colonial status 
of Malaysia, Singapore, Indonesia and the Philippines before the Second World 
War helps to explain the steady flow of western scholars to these countries, eager 
to explore and analyse new cultures, new religions, new ways of life. The 
research themes selected by foreign scholars during this period were thus 
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focused on the social organization, customs and beliefs of indigenous peoples as 
well as their adaptation to different ways of life. This early trend in research 
topics determined by foreign scholars' choices and interests was particularly clear 
in the Philippines (Panopia and Bennagen, 1985) and Indonesia (Masinambow 
and Swasono, 1985). Although Thailand was not a colony, the presence of 
foreign scholars was also felt during the first half of this century but, judging 
from Pongsapich's (1985) account, not with the same intensity experienced in the 
Philippines and in Indonesia. 

After the Second World War, former colonies obtained independence and 
the changing political conditions affected the flow and the type of foreign 
scholars. Foreigners could no longer enjoy the same easy entry into these 
countries but the seriousness of the problems they faced, and the consequences 
for local research, varied from country to country. Perhaps the most radical 
change was experienced in Indonesia. Masinambow and Swasono report that: 


As a result of the West Irian crisis almost all scholars from the Netherlands who 
came to Indonesia after the Second World War left Indonesia in 1957 and 1958 
causing the universities to be depleted of most of their senior and experienced 
specialists. While research activities of the Dutch came to a standstill, those of 
non-Dutch expatriate researchers continued . . . sponsored by a variety of foreign 
institutions. (1985: 187) 


The presence and influence of American, British and other European 
researchers in the Philippines, Malaysia, Singapore and Thailand has continued 
but it changed character from the 1950s onwards. The American presence has 
been more obvious in the Philippines and Thailand and, since the 1970s, it has 
increased in Malaysia, Singapore and Indonesia. British, German, French and 
other European scholars, together with a rising number of Japanese scholars, are 
also found today in all these ASEAN countries. Today, the foreign influence 
upon the range and selection of research themes is narrower compared to the 
situation during the first half of this century. Still, such influence is important. It 
is manifested in various ways, including the presence of graduate students who 
select to do their field work in ASEAN countries; senior professors who come 
on teaching exchange programs, are working on research projects funded by 
their own countries or institutions, or wish to spend their sabbaticals doing 
research in the region; external examiners who may recommend a given research 
direction to sociology departments; and foundations willing to give financial 
support to local sociologists on only certain types of topics. This, of course, in 
addition to the presence of foreign faculty members on full-time contracts in 
practically all the sociology and anthropology departments in universities in the 
five countries. 

Two aspects of the selection of family research topics in the five ASEAN 
countries after the Second World War may be appreciated in the sketches 
presented in Tables 4:2 and 4:3. Table 4:2 illustrates the type of authorship by 
comparing the proportion of published studies written by foreign scholars only, 
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Table 4:2 Published Research on The Family by Authorship, 1950—89 (%) 








Type of Autbor Indonesia Malaysia Philippines Singapore Thailand 
Foreign only. 81 57 44 17 . 47 
Foreign and local 3 8 10 20 44 
Local only 16 35 46 63 9 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 
(N) GD) 6) Q0) (0) 





Sources: See explanation in the text. 


Table 4:3 Published Research on The Family by Authorship and Time 
Period, 1950-89 (96) 











Country and Year Type of Autborsbip 
Foreign Mixed Local All 
Indonesia 
1950-80 20 0 0 16 
1981-9 80 100 100 84 
Total 100 100 100 100 
(N) Q5) (1) (5) (31) 
Malaysia 
1950-80 28 50 6 22 
1981-9 72 50 94 78 
Total 100 100 100. 100 
(N) (29) (4) (18) (51) 
Philippines 
1950-80 43 27 62 50 
1981-9 57 73 38 50 
Total 100 100 100 100 
(N) (44) (11) (47) (102) 
Singapore ; 
1950-80 79 53 66 65 
1981-9 21 47 34 35 
Total 100 100 100 100 
(N) (14) (7) (50) (81) 
Thailand 
1950-80 48 40 25 42 
1981-9 52 60 75 58 
Total 100 100 100 100 
(N) Q1) (20) (4) (45) 





Sources: See explanation in the text, as for Table 4:2. 
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foreign and local scholars jointly, and local scholars alone. Table 4:3 presents the 
same information in more detail by highlighting the change in authorship over 
time. The information upon which these tables are compiled comes from two 
sources namely, the DIALOG databases mentioned earlier (covering publi- 
cations in professional journals) and my own complementary library search for 
books and chapters in books. Both sources cover a period of 40 years. I refer to 
Tables 4:2 and 4:3 as sketches because, while I tried to be as comprehensive as 
possible in the search for publications on the family, I cannot be certain that all 
published work has been included. The basic boundaries of the search were in 
terms of topic (only work that dealt with the family), geographical area (only 
work that dealt with Indonesia, Malaysia, Philippines, Singapore and Thailand, 
alone or in combination) and language (only work published in English). 
Keeping these limitations of the data in mind, the 310 publications represented in 
Tables 4:2 and 4:3 still provide intriguing hints of the change in interest in the 
family over time and of the contribution of foreign versus local scholars to 
research on family sociology in these five countries. The bibliography of these 
310 studies is presented in Chapter 6. 

The general picture offered in Table 4:2 indicates that a significantly larger 
proportion of research on the family has been written by foreign scholars in 
Indonesia (81 percent) than in the other countries. Malaysia follows this trend (57 
percent). Less than half of the publications on the family in Thailand (47 percent) 
and the Philippines (44 percent) have been contributed by foreign researchers 
writing alone. Singapore has the lowest proportion (17 percent) of publications 
in this category. It is worth recalling at this point that language may be an 
important reason for this difference across countries. As the publications 
represented here are only English language publications, the work of Indonesian 
sociologists who have published in Bahasa Indonesia or any other language is not 
included. It is common to find some senior Indonesian social scientists who were 
trained in the Netherlands, for example. Their publications in Dutch, if any, 
would not be covered in this study. | 

The collaboration between foreign and local researchers appears to be most 
active in Thailand (44 percent of all their publications fall into this category) 
compared to Singapore (20 percent), the Philippines (10 percent) and Malaysia (8 
percent). Such collaboration is least common in Indonesia (3.0 percent). Local 
researchers predominate in Singapore (63 percent of all publications) and form a 
large proportion of those in the Philippines (46 percent) and to some extent, in 
Malaysia (35 percent). But very few publications on the family have been written 
by local researchers as sole authors in Indonesia (16 percent) and Thailand (9.0 
percent). This pattern may be partially explained by the language factor. English 
is the main language of communication among scholars in Singapore, the 
Philippines and, up to the recent past, in Malaysia. Because they are fluent in the 
English language, it is easier for researchers who are Singaporean, Filipino or 

Malaysian citizens to write their papers in English, to get acquainted with 
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international publication procedures and standards, and to compete with 
scholars from western countries for acceptance of their work by international 
publishers and academic journals. 

Table 4:3 provides a glimpse of the historical period when sociological 
research on the family has been most active. The number of publications from 
any of the five countries during the decade 1950-60 was negligible; it increased 
only slightly in the decade 1961-70, but picked up momentum from 1970 to 
1980. This is the reason for presenting the years 1950 to 1980 together as one 
category in Table 4:3. It is more meaningful to compare the developments during 
this period with the published work appearing during the decade of the 1980s. 

With the only exception of Singapore, the other four countries have 
produced the largest proportion of their English-language publications on family 
research after 1980. Indonesia heads the list (84 percent), followed by Malaysia 
(78 percent), Thailand (58 percent) and the Philippines (50 percent). In 
Singapore, only 35 percent of the publications come from this period. As I will 
show later, the 1970s was a particularly busy decade for researchers in Singapore 
because it was dominated by their keen interest in family planning and measures 
to control population growth. Indeed, Singapore became a showcase of sorts for 
the demonstration of effective family planning programs. There was an 
abundance of funds from international foundations and institutions eager to 
finance sociological research on the Singapore style of family planning program. 
The success of the Singapore approach was so effective that the government 
suspended it and reversed its population growth policy in the early 1980s. Today, 
Singapore follows a policy of encouraging more births, particularly among 
married couples with secondary and tertiary education (Quah, 1990). The 
previous emphasis on fertility-related research, that dominated the field of family 
research in the 1970s, has dwindled among researchers in Singapore. 

Table 4:3 also describes the change in authorship of English-language 
publications on the family over time. The predominance of contributions from 
foreign scholars in Indonesia seen in Table 4:2, has taken place mostly after 1980 
when 80 percent of their work was published. It is also after 1980 that local 
Indonesian scholars began to publish their findings from family research in 
English. Although there is more published work by foreign than by local 
researchers in Malaysia, that situation may soon be reversed judging by the trend 
observed in Table 4:3. Ninety-four percent of the publications by Malaysian 
scholars came out after 1980. Similarly, Thai researchers are now more active in 
publications than they were before 1980. 

The exceptions to this trend are the Philippines and Singapore. In absolute 
numbers, Singaporean and Filipino scholars have contributed more publications 
(50 and 47, respectively) than their counterparts in the other countries. These 
figures are higher than the number of publications produced by foreign 
researchers (14 on Singapore and 44 on the Philippines). But the overall picture in 
these two countries suggests a decline of research activity on the family after 
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1980. One may deliberate on the reasons for this decline and find rather different 
explanations for the Singaporean and Filipino situations. As I have suggested 
earlier, the Singapore case may be partially explained by the inflated number of 
papers on family planning produced in the 1970s. Almost all the Singapore 
scholars who enthusiastically dedicated their research efforts to the family 
planning theme in the 1970s are no longer engaged in research on sociology of the 
family. They have moved on to other areas of sociological research. Add to this 
the fact that, given the changes in population policies mentioned earlier, there is 
less demand and supply of funds to support this kind of research by local or 
foreign scholars. 

The Philippines has experienced unfavourable political and economic 
circumstances that have also affected research work. Given the increasing 
demand for their skills, senior and experienced sociologists and anthropologists 
are moving away from the academic world into government service, industry and 
business where they ‘serve as consultants and advisers to the government’ or 
become ‘administrators, technocrats and policy makers at ministerial level’ or 
leave for international posts ‘to serve as advisers’ to international organizations 
such as Unesco and Unicef or for jobs in international foundations (Panopia and 
Bennagen, 1985: 229). Moreover, the 1980s have witnessed a decrease in financial 
support for social science research in the Philippines compared to the abundance 
of ‘generous grants from American Agencies and foundations’ in the 1960s and 
1970s (Panopia and Bennagen, 1985: 228). 

The question of financial support from foreign or international foundations 
brings me to the third main factor affecting the selection of sociological research 
topics in the five ASEAN countries and having a much weaker effect in western 
countries. This third factor is the more restricted access that local sociologists 
have to sources of financial support. The state of the national economy has a 
direct effect upon the government’s willingness and ability to allocate funds for 
social science research in all countries. Thus, the current economic problems faced 
by Indonesia and the Philippines drastically curtail the amount of government 
funds dedicated to support sociological research (Panopia and Bennagen, 1985; 
Masinambow and Swasono, 1985). Thailand faces a similar although less critical 
dearth of government funds for research (Pongsapich, 1985). As hinted by the 
figures on educational expenditure per capita in Table 4:1, Malaysia and 
Singapore are, comparatively speaking, in a better position. Due to the Singapore 
government’s commitment to support scientific research and its financial ability 
to do so, the National University of Singapore, for example, has been a generous 
sponsor of sociological research since the early 1980s. 

When local scholars cannot obtain research funds from their governments, 
they have to look elsewhere for financial support. The opportunities they have to 
apply their talents to research are linked to the difficulties they face finding 
alternative sources of money. The importance of international foundations thus 
increases as the number of other alternatives declines. Sociologists in the 
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Philippines, Indonesia and Thailand commonly find themselves dependent upon 
those foundations as the only source of financial support (Panopia and 
Bennagen, 1985; Masinambow and Swasono, 1985; Pongsapich, 1985). 

Concerning the selection of themes in family sociology research, I have 
discussed in this section three factors that differentiate the situation of the five 
ASEAN nations from that of western countries. These factors are the colonial 
background, the flow of foreign scholars, and the restricted access to, and 
availability of sources of financial support. These main factors, in combination 
with other political and socioeconomic aspects of life in these countries, have 
shaped the choice of family research topics. Table 4:4 provides a view of the 
distribution of topics among the 310 publications that serve as a basis for this 
analysis. 

These publications may be classified into four general categories in terms of 
their main theme. The first category covers publications dealing with family 
planning and the control of population growth. Some examples of work on 
population are studies of fertility trends, the well-known KAP (knowledge, 
attitudes and practice) studies applied to fertility behaviour, the value of children, 
husband-wife decision-making on contraception, number of children and other 
related matters; and nuptiality patterns to mention but a few. The second 
category refers to studies on the institution of marriage including mate selection, 
courtship and marital dissolution or divorce. The third category of studies 
comprises work on sex role stereotypes, including the status of women in 
society. The fourth category, labelled ‘Family Structure’, covers a wide variety of 
research topics that approach the family as a unit and look at family behaviour 
from different angles. Some examples of work under this category are kinship 
systems, family networks, family policy, studies on parenthood not related to 
family planning, child socialization, and the problems of families who migrate 
together or separately within or outside their country of origin. As there were 
only a small number of publications on any one of these specific topics, I have put 
them together under the theme of family structure to simplify the presentation of 
data. Considering that the absolute number of publications for different periods, 
topics and countries is rather small (before 1981 Indonesia had only 5 
publications and Malaysia 11), it is more effective to make comparisons across 
time and countries by using percentages. 

I suggested earlier that perhaps the area of family research that has intrigued 
most foreign and local researchers in the five ASEAN countries is the control of 
population growth or family planning. The figures in Table 4:4 seem to support 
this assumption. With the exception of the Philippines, family planning has been 
very popular compared to other research topics in Indonesia, Malaysia, 
Singapore and Thailand. During the period 1950-80, family planning research 
was most salient in Thailand (58 percent of all family sociology publications), 
Singapore (43 percent), and Indonesia (40 percent). After 1980, the number of 
published works on this topic has decreased in these countries. Malaysia shows 
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the opposite trend: only 28 percent of all studies were on family planning from 
1950 to 1980, but this proportion has increased to 33 percent after 1980. Studies 
on marriage have become popular in Thailand during the 1980s but, while this 
has been a subject of interest to a good number of family sociologists in the 
region, the proportion of marriage studies has declined in all the other four 
countries. Indonesia and Malaysia have been the settings for studies on sex roles 
and the status of women only after 1980. This topic has occupied the attention of 
researchers in Singapore, Philippines and, to a lesser degree, in Thailand for much 
longer. ; 

Finally, there is the theme of family structure in the five countries. About 
one out of every two studies on the Filipino family falls into the category of 
family structure. Reflecting the current economic and political situation in the 
country, the most common topic within this category is migration studies. These 
studies became prominent in the 1980s and they deal with the problems faced by 
Filipino families who, for economic or other reasons, migrate to other countries, 
and the problems faced by heads of households and their spouses and children 
when one of them becomes a guest worker in another country. Other family 
structure studies in the five countries deal with legislation and policies affecting 
the family, kinship networks in rural and urban areas and styles of socialization, 
among other things. 


Theoretical and Methodological Perspectives 


In addition to the background information on the setting of this inquiry and the 
preceding analysis on dominant themes of family sociology in the region, the 
third main aspect to be explored in this discussion is whether there are dominant 
theoretical and methodological approaches that may characterize the study of the 
family in Southeast Asia. Some hints on these two aspects may be obtained from 
the analysis of the 310 publications presented in Tables 4:2 to 4:4. However, as 
the bulk of the data come from DIALOG abstracts, some kinds of information, 
such as that on conceptual and methodological approaches, are not available for 
some of the bibliographic entries in the databases. Nevertheless, it was possible to 
obtain information on the conceptual aspects for 95 percent of the 310 
publications and on methodological aspects for 89 percent of them. 

Senior Asian scholars writing for a Unesco report on the development of 
sociology and social anthropology in Indonesia, the Philippines and Thailand 
pointed to the same problem: in their view, most research conducted by local 
researchers was descriptive, exploratory and ‘unimaginative’ while studies done 
by foreign (western) scholars were more likely to deal with theories and concepts 
(Masinambow and Swasono, 1985: 180-201 ; Panopia and Bennagen, 1985: 232; 
Pongsapich, 1985:165). Are these scholars right in their assessment of the 
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Table 4:5 Published Research on The Family by Approach to Concepts (76) 








Approaches Indonesia Malaysia Philippines Singapore Thailand 
Description 56 61 61 59 63 
Concepts 22 12 18 17 16 
Hypotheses 22 27 21 24 21 
All studies* 100 100 100. 100 100 
(N) A —— (9 G9 B (4) 





8 Some sources as in Tables 4:2—4:4. See explanation of these categories in the text. 
This table excludes 17 studies for which no information on conceptual approaches was 
available. 


development of sociology in their own countries? The importance of a 
theoretical base in sociology is undeniable. As Randall Collins has said: 


. . . the core activity that gives the field of sociology its intellectual justification is the 
formulation of generalized explanatory principles, organized into models of the 
underlying processes that generate the social world ... It is these generalized 
explanatory models that constitute a science. (Collins, 1989:124). 


Thus, it is relevant to probe the available information from the 310 
publications to find out whether the trends mentioned by the Asian scholars 
above are also found in the sociology of the family. Table 4:5 presents the 
publications grouped into three general categories, according to the kind of 
approach taken with respect to concepts and theories. The first category covers 
publications that are purely descriptive as the authors’ main objective is to make a 
representation of the situation as accurately as possible without getting involved 
in conceptual discussions. Many of these descriptive studies are ethnographies. 
The second category involves studies where the presentation and application of 
concepts is one of the main objectives although the authors do not attempt to test 
specific conceptual propositions or hypotheses. The third category refers to 
studies where hypotheses or theoretical propositions are formulated, discussed 
or tested. 

The information in Table 4:5 appears to confirm, at least partially, that what 
Masinambow and Swasono (1985: 180-201), Panopia and Bennagen (1985: 232), 
and Pongsapich (1985: 165) said about Indonesia, the Philippines and Thailand, 
respectively, is also found in Malaysia and Singapore. In all these ASEAN 
countries, about three out of every five studies analysed here are descriptive. But 
the situation is not as backward as implied by the above scholars. Around 40 
percent of all these studies do involve the discussion of concepts and theoretical 
perspectives, including the testing of hypotheses. Furthermore, although foreign 
scholars have contributed to the bulk of conceptual and theoretical studies, they 
do not have a monopoly on this type of research. Of the total 176 descriptive 
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studies in Table 4:5, 67 (or 38 percent) are the work of foreign researchers. 
Conversely, of the total 117 conceptual and theoretical publications, 45 (or 39 
percent) have been contributed by local scholars from the five countries. The 
predominance of descriptive research may change in the near future. Descrip- 
tions of social situations, institutions, behaviour and cultures, constitute the 
necessary groundwork for further sociological analysis at higher levels of 
abstraction. After many decades of descriptive work before and after the Second 
World War, local sociologists in the ASEAN countries should not hesitate to 
incorporate conceptual frameworks in their own research. The figures in Table 
4:5 suggest that this may well be the course that more local scholars will take. 

Table 4:6 illustrates the methodological approaches. In this table, all the 1950 
to 1989 publications from which there is available information are classified into 
five distinct categories. The first category represents studies where quantitative 
approaches were applied to collect first-hand information. Some examples of this 
kind of approach are various types of surveys of representative samples of target 
populations, attitude scales and statistical techniques to ascertain correlations 
among variables, and the analysis of population figures (such as census data, birth 
rates, marriage and divorce statistics, infant mortality rates and age at marriage) 
using statistical techniques. The second category refers to studies based on 
qualitative methods such as participant and non-participant observation, 
in-depth interviews, case studies and similar techniques of data collection. The 
third category covers studies that followed a historical approach to collection of 
information, that is, studies that analysed historical or current documents or 
similar second-hand information. The fourth category is labelled ‘mixed’ because 
it comprises studies where the researchers applied quantitative, qualitative and 
historical methodological approaches in various combinations. The final 
category comprises publications that were not research-based or did not deal 
with empirical data, for example, bibliographical essays, presentation of personal 
opinions on a given issue, or essays on conceptual arguments. 

In contrast to the similarities across countries seen in Table 4:5, the analysis 
of methodological approaches reveals interesting differences as illustrated in 
Table 4:6. Quantitative studies are found mostly among publications on the 
family in Thailand (78 percent of all publications on the Thai family), Philippines 
and Malaysia (64 percent each) and Indonesia (52 percent). There are more 
qualitative studies on the family in Indonesia and Malaysia than in the other 
countries. : 

One important detail in Table 4:6 is that Singapore has the largest 


proportion (18 percent) of studies that combine different methodological: 


approaches, a style not very popular in the other countries. Indeed, only 5 
percent of the studies on the Filipino family, 4 percent of those on the Indonesian 
family, 3 percent of the Thai family studies and 2 percent of the Malaysian family 
studies combined methodological approaches. This is deplorable. There is much 
to gain in the combination of data collection methods. The weaknesses of a given 
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Table 4:6 Published Research on The Family by Approach to 


Methodology (%) 
es 
Approaches Indonesia Malaysia Philippines Singapore Thailand 
Quantitative 52 . 64 64 . 3 78 
Qualitative 24 1M 13 14 10 
Historical 16 8 10 20 2 
Mixed 4 2 5 18 3 
Other 4 2 '8 9 7 

All studies‘ 100 100 100 - 100 100 


(N) Q5) > (49) (80) (80) (41) 
———MM—À À—— ÁO 


" Same sources as in Tables 4:2—4:5, See explanation of these five categories in the text. 
This table excludes 35 studies for which no information on methodological 
approaches was available. 


method may be countered by the strengths of another, and the complexity of 
sociological phenomena requires analysis from a plurality of angles. For 
example, in Asian societies where subjective perceptions of privacy and 
traditional values may preclude a researcher's access to information by means of 
face-to-face interviews, it is advisable, as far as possible, to combine surveys with 
observation, analysis of documents, and official statistics. It is also important to - 
consider the possibility of new data collection techniques suitable to local 
conditions in rural and traditional communities and in urban slums and squatter 
areas, where populations are highly unstable. Third World sociologists are in a 
position to contribute to the advance in methodological techniques by suggesting 
and testing effective combinations of methods or new tools for empirical 
research. 

Imust hasten to clarify that my point on the need for and importance of new 
methodological approaches must not be mistaken by a call for a "Third World 
sociology’. While certain methods of data collection may be suitable in some 
communities but not in others, I disagree with the idea of the ‘indigenization’ of 
tbeories as proposed by Panopia and Bennagen (1985: 255) and others. For 
. instance, most high school graduates around the world know that environmental 
conditions which affect physical phenomena and chemical reactions vary in 
different parts of the world. Yet, it is unlikely that anyone would take seriously a 
call for indigenous theories in physics or chemistry that could account for these 
variations. Similarly, we must not lose sight of the fundamental role played by 
‘the formulation of generalized explanatory principles' as Collins (1989: 124) put 
it, in justifying the status of sociology as a social science. Conceptual models of 
social behaviour help us to identify significant differences across time, cultures 
and nationalities, and to discover the factors behind such variations. Nationalistic 
fervour and regional antagonisms (such as West versus East, and North versus 
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South) should not distract sociologists around the world from their responsi- 
bility to contribute to the advance of sociological theory and to the improvement 
of methodological tools. l 

It is simplistic to assign the label ‘western’ to the middle-range and general 
theories that form the body of sociological theory today because these theories 
have been formulated by sociologists from Germany, France, England, Canada, 
the United States and other western countries. As the data on publications 
examined here suggest (see especially Tables 4:2, 4:3 and 4:4), Third World 
sociologists began to warm towards the challenge of research work only in the 
1980s. Apart from dependency theory, which was first formulated by Latin 
American sociologists in the 1960s, there are no major theoretical contributions 
to the body of sociological knowledge from Third World sociologists; at least 
not yet. - | | : 

But this is a historical, not a political fact, and the situation will change. As in 
any other science, what we have in terms of sociological theory today is the 
accumulation of knowledge over time, and the history of sociology has placed 
most of the contributors in American and European countries. Apart from 
adversé socioeconomic and political conditions (which vary across countries), 
there is nothing to prevent Third World sociologists from adding to the current 
body of sociological knowledge. One real problem faced by sociologists and 
other social scientists from Asia, Africa and Latin America is how to disseminate 
their findings and ideas to colleagues around the world. 


Dissemination of Research Findings 


The final aspect in this analysis of family sociology in Southeast Asia is the 


dissemination of research findings and ideas from local sociologists to their 
colleagues in the region and in other parts of the world. From the preceding 
discussion on the background of the five countries, the aspects related to the 
selection of research themes, and the theoretical and methodological perspectives 
most commonly found in the region, it is evident that three key factors may 
greatly facilitate or obstruct the dissemination of sociological knowledge across 
world regions. These factors are language, the availability of communication 
technology, and economic resources. Allow me to elaborate on these factors at 
this point. 

From an international perspective, languages such as Filipino, Bahasa 
Indonesia, Malay and Thai become a barrier to the dissemination of research 
findings when researchers cannot translate (for various reasons) their research 
papers or reports into languages with a wider international scope, for example 
English. It is possible that, as indicated earlier, my review of English-language 
publications may represent only a part of the amount of research work on the 
family conducted by local sociologists in the five countries. But it is rather 
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difficult to ascertain what is the proportion of English-language publications out 
of the total research output in these countries, as it would require knowledge of 
all the local languages. This problem of language is closely related to the second 
problem, that is, economic constraints. 

Economic constraints affect not only the feasibility of research projects but 
also the dissemination of research findings. Local scholars may have obtained 
their doctorates in foreign universities and may, technically, be conversant with 
an international language. But if they do not practise that second language often 
enough when they return to their countries, they may not have confidence in 
their own translation skills or in their ability to write a publishable paper in that 
foreign language. Thus, local researchers who are not fluent ir, for example, 
English or French or German, need to hire a translator. But the translation of 
their research papers or reports is usually expensive and beyond the personal 
financial means of many scholars in the Third World. Among the five ASEAN 
countries, this problem is most commonly encountered by Indonesian and Thai 
researchers. The need for and the cost of translation into English is not faced by 
local sociologists from Singapore, the Philippines and, to some extent, from 
Malaysia. Still, everyone has to deal with the additional expenses of posting two 
or more copies of a paper to American or European publishers or journals and 
the processing fee charged by many international journals today. 

If they are unable to meet these expenses, local scholars have to leave their 
work in the original language and use local facilities for its dissemination. But 
even then, there are economic constraints, as exemplified by the case of 
Indonesia. Masinambow and Swasono (1985:206) commented that research 
reports in Indonesia are commonly ‘written up ... in a mimeographed form. 
There is usually a very limited number of copies available so that a publication 
very rapidly goes out of stock.” A more effective avenue for the national 
dissemination of sociological research findings are the local journals. 

There are several Indonesian journals addressed to the humanities and social 
sciences, all of them in Bahasa Indonesia. The most relevant to Indonesian 
sociologists is Jurnal Penelitian Sosial or Journal of Social Research ‘published by 
the Faculty of Social Sciences, University of Indonesia with a predominantly 
sociological orientation’ (Masinambow and Swasono, 1985: 206-7). The Philip- 
pines has the largest number of English-language journals in the social sciences. 
Six English-language social science journals are mentioned by Panopia and 
Bennagen (1985: 237). The oldest and best known of these is The Philippine 
Sociological Review (PSR) which first appeared in 1953. The PSR is published by 
the Philippine Sociological Society and it is included in the bibliographical 
databases accessed by DIALOG, the international retrieval service. The other 
Filipino journals are less known. They are: the Journal of East Asiatic Studies, 
Silliman Journal, St. Louis Quarterly, Unitas, and Notre Dame Journal. 

Singapore has three English-language journals that serve as the main 
dissemination avenues for local social science research findings. These journals 
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are the Southeast Asian Journal of Social Science (SEAJSS), published by the 
Department of Sociology of the National University of Singapore (NUS) and 
now in its 18th volume; the Journal of Southeast Asian Studies (JSEAS) published 
by the Department of History of NUS; and Sojourn, a journal of social issues 
published by the Institute of Southeast Asian Studies. Both the SEAJSS and the 
JSEAS have international editorial advisory boards and Sojourn has a regional 
editorial board. All three journals are made available to overseas libraries and the 
JSEAS is indexed in Sociological Abstracts. Some researchers at the NUS 
Department of Sociology submit their papers on ongoing research or as reports 
of preliminary research findings to the Department’s Working Papers Series, 
which is of restricted circulation (although copies are sent to universities 
overseas). Many of these papers, however, are published later in local, regional or 
international journals. 

With the cost of publication rising rapidly around the world, it is not 
surprising that journal publishers are seriously affected by the state of the 
national economy everywhere. It would be too expensive for Thailand and 
Indonesia, for example, to set up their own English-language journal in 
sociology in the near future. The options open to Thai and Indonesian scholars 
are narrower than those of their Filipino and Singaporean counterparts. 
Singapore is fortunate to enjoy a good economic situation and a growing 
publication industry so that local scholars may opt for national or international 
alternatives. But journals in the Philippines have been facing financial difficulties 
for several years, a problem reflected in publication delays. Nevertheless, as 
indicated by the data on publications discussed earlier, Filipino sociologists have 
been active researchers and prolific writers, despite their economic problems. 
Being proficient in English they do not hesitate to submit their papers to 
international journals and publishers. 

The third and final factor I would like to expand on as a potential barrier to 
dissemination of findings, is the availability of communication technology. The 
most obvious technological advancement of relevance here is the personal 
computer. Personal computers link researchers to databases and the latest 
analytical tools either from mainframe computers or through the use of 
hard-disk versions of statistical software. Personal computers also provide the 
writer of sociological papers with speedy and accurate word-processing 
programs, which not only facilitate creative writing but also allow them to send 
diskettes instead of hard-copy versions of their papers to publishers. Many 
American journals request contributors to submit their papers as files on diskette 
because it can increase the speed of publication and sometimes decrease the cost. 
Mainly because of economic constraints, it is nearly impossible for the majority 
of researchers in countries such as Indonesia and the Philippines, and rather 
difficult for Thai and Malaysian researchers, to have their own personal 
computers. In Singapore, NUS began implementing a campus-wide computeriz- 
ation scheme in the mid-1980s, the first phases of which have been completed. 
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Today, every faculty member at the university, including the members of the 
Department of Sociology, has a personal computer in his or her own office and a 
campus network system that links them to the NUS mainframe computers, with 
each other, and with colleagues in more than 600 universities and research 
institutions the world over through international computer networks such as 
BITNET, ARPANET and JANET. 

In sum, there is a strong link among the three factors that, in my view, may 
impede the dissemination of research findings. The access to high technology 
facilities enhances research and communication but it is determined by the level 
of economic resources. The consequences of not having such access are getting 
more serious as the world becomes a truly ‘global village’. Third World scholars 
deprived of access to rapid and efficient communication links, may take longer in 
receiving relevant information on academic meetings, congresses, publications 
and other professional activities. The impact of this isolation is greater if such 
activities are the main or only means they have of keeping in touch with 
international developments in sociology. 


In Summary 


On the development of sociology of the family in five Southeast Asian countries, 
I would like to restate three major and related findings. The first finding is that 
the socioeconomic differences among the five countries are reflected in the nature 
of problems faced by Indonesian, Filipino, Malaysian, Singaporean and Thai 
scholars in obtaining research skills, conducting research and publishing their 
findings and ideas. The second finding suggested by the data is that since the 
1980s, local scholars are overcoming the multiple difficulties they have faced over 
the years in terms of research and publication. The third main finding is that the 
traditional predominance of foreign scholars, both in research, and publication is 
changing into a more active participation by local scholars as joint researchers in 
international teams or developing their own projects and publications. There is, 
of course, a-constant need for international research funds in some of these 
countries, but local researchers are already playing a more direct role. 
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Stella R. Quah 


The Native Sociologist and the 
Challenge of Science: National, 
Indigenous and Global Sociologies 


| n the examination of general development currents in sociology as a social 
science, I suggested in Chapter 1 that, although their work settings are different 
and there is theoretical fragmentation, most sociologists around the world — 
including Third World sociologists — are inclined to share four fundamental 
intellectual concerns: dedication to the study of social phenomena; recognition 
that there is a multiplicity of paradigms in sociology today; acceptance of the 
right of dissenting paradigms to coexist; and acknowledgement of the norm that 
sociological knowledge must be shared. Chapters 2, 3 and 4 have provided 
examples of this trend as they presented the viewpoints and the situation of 
sociologists in seven Asian countries. 

The final goal of this study is to identify the main trends and directions in TN 
current discussion of different types of sociologies variously labelled ‘national’, 
‘indigenous’ and ‘global’ or international. Several challenging premises on the 
development of these 'sociologies' (e.g. Hiller, 1979; Albrow, 1989; Genov, 
1989a; Albrow and King, 1990; Smelser, 1991) are highly relevant to this study 
and require further and serious consideration. 

Why is the issue of different sociologies relevant to this study? The main 
reason is that, as indicated in the previous chapters, sociologists in Asia share 
with their Third World counterparts the dilemma of two alternative ‘calls’: to 
maintain international standards of scholarship by focusing on internationally 
recognized methodologies and theory-building orientations; and to do work 
relevant to the daily lives of their own peoples. This dilemma is faced by Korean 
sociologists, sociologists in Taiwan and sociologists in the five Southeast Asian 
countries studied. 

-The call for a "Third World’ sociology, commonly heard among certain 
circles of sociologists from developing countries, is indistinguishable from the 
argument proposing the strengthening of ‘national’ or indigenous sociologies — 
often in opposition to the idea of a ‘global’ or international sociology. However, 
during the past two decades, one major obstacle to the pursuing of this discussion 
effectively has been the conceptual confusion and contradiction born out of the 
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lack of clear definitions of the meaning and.scope of these various types of 
sociologies. That is, until recently. 

It is often said that the probabilities of finding a solution to a problem are 
related to the amount of time and effort one invests pondering about that 
problem. Whether that piece of popular wisdom is true or not, it appears to be 
working in the case of the problem at hand, that is, the need for and the scientific 
feasibility of national, indigenous and global ‘sociologies’. Indeed, the ideas 
thrashed out over nearly two decades of public and private discussion have 
crystallized enough to permit sociologists to arrive at a set of workable 
definitions of concepts and at a dispassionate identification of the challenges 
before us. I suggest in this closing chapter that we should approach the question 
of different sociologies as a legitimate sociological research problem. That is, we 
must find the best definitions of the different types of ‘sociologies’ in this debate, 
and we must keep the debate where it belongs, namely, within the realm of 
sociology of knowledge. 


Towards Workable Definitions 


One of the scholars who paid serious attention to the debate on different 
sociologies in the 1970s was Harry Hiller. In his 1979 article on science and 
national sociologies, Hiller does not differentiate between ‘national’ and 
‘indigenous’ sociologies. To him, a ‘national sociology’ is a social ‘movement’ 
which comes into being ‘only when a national sociological community has 
developed sufficient strength through its own sociological activities’ with the sole 
purpose to ‘de-Americanize aspects of the sociology they have received’ 
(1979: 126). Hiller’s definition has some serious flaws. His labelling of the call for 
national or indigenous sociologies as a ‘movement’ was premature in 1979 and it 
still is today. It is true that that call is not just the voice of an isolated individual or 
group. Yet, the various voices heard today from different corners of the world — 
mostly the Third World — do not present a common front or a strong and 
articulated intellectual agenda. Evidence of this deficiency is the disagreement on 
definitions of what constitutes ‘national’ or ‘indigenous’ sociology. Hiller's 
concept of ‘national sociology’ is also negative because it is defined as a reaction 
against another sociology and, thus, implies that it will end when the presumed 
battle ends. His definition is narrow as it singles out ‘American’ sociology as the 
target of antagonism. 

Other scholars prefer the term ‘indigenous’ sociologies when they refer to 
the same phenomenon, although there are various interpretations of this term. 
Two examples of this difference will suffice. Genov (1989a: 7) defines indigenous 
sociology as ‘the development of the ability of newly established sociological 
communities to generate original ideas in different national frameworks’ in 
addition to ‘an adaptation of borrowed ideas’. In contrast, Akiwowo (1989: 163), 
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arguing in favour of the need to create an indigenous African sociology, defines 
‘indigenism in the social sciences’ as the utilization of ‘appropriate African ideas, 
values, concepts, myths, oral history, cosmologies, and so on. . . in the place of 
imported ones, even if the latter have lost a high degree of their foreignness over 
time”. Akiwowo reasons that such indigenous sociology is necessary given its 
‘sensibilities to the society’s experiences’. 

There appears to be more agreement on the concept of a ‘global’ or 
international sociology. For example, Genov (1989a:10), refers to global 
sociology as the pattern of ‘thinking in global categories’ using ‘universal 
conceptual frameworks’ and making ‘comparative research a necessary means of 
developing even national sociologies'. Similarly, Smelser (1991: 527) sees the 
same phenomenon, that he prefers to label the ‘internationalization’ of sociology 
and other social sciences, as ‘an increasing dissemination of. . . knowledge and an 
increasing consensus on central concepts, frameworks and theories’, 

These are the most representative of the numerous definitions in the current 
literature. However, in my view, a more systematic approach to a conceptualiz- 
ation of the problem is offered by Martin Albrow (1990: 5-10). He sees the 
development of sociology as having evolved over time through five distinct 
stages. These stages are, in historical sequence, universalism, national sociologies, 
internationalism, indigenization, and globalization. 

Albrow (1990: 5-10) defines the first stage, universalism, as ‘the classical 
phase of sociology when the aspiration [was] to provide a science of, and for, 
humanity based on timeless principles and verified laws’. This stage was followed 
by the advent of national sociologies that he describes as ‘the period of the 
foundation of sociology on a professional basis’ in academic circles in both 
western as well as some non-western countries, and characterized by a 
continuation of the universal aspirations of the first stage, but also by a tendency 
to confine ‘professional contacts’ to ‘national boundaries’ and to have ‘intellec- 
tual products’ with ‘striking characteristics of the national culture’. In contrast, 
the following stage was, according to Albrow, the stage of internationalism that 
came as ‘a response to the collapse of national ideologies’ after the World Wars. 
One key feature of this era of ‘reconstruction’ of Europe, Albrow reminds us, 
was the recognition of the importance of its scientific, cultural and educational 
aspects, reflected in the creation of institutions like Unesco and, within the 
sociological community, the setting up of the International Sociological 
Association in 1949. Albrow defines the fourth stage, or indigenization, as 
originating mainly in the Third World in the 1970s and displaying two features 
that distinguish it from the early stage of internationalism: first, their proponents 
explicitly oppose ‘the importation of inappropriate models of social science’ and 
the ‘terminology and methods developed in and for the First World’; second, 
they emphasize ‘the distinctive national cultural tradition’ which could be a 
source of inspiration for ‘new directions in sociology’. Interestingly, Albrow 
does not consider indigenization as the current phase. He feels that we are now 
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undergoing a fifth phase, globalization, which may not be the ‘ultimate’ stage of 
development in the discipline. He defines globalization as the ‘product of the 
interaction of . . . all four of the previous stages’ which represents ‘for scientists in 
general . . . the realization of the promise of universalism’ and ‘for sociologists 
_.. that they as scientists can communicate freely’, that sociology has grown in 
diversity, and that the very phenomenon of globalization has become ‘anew level 
of social reality’. 

Thus, concerning accurate conceptual definitions of the problem at hand, 
Albrow’s (1990) five stages of development of the discipline are the best we have 
so far. His first two concepts of universalism and national sociology encompass 
real and past historical processes and may not encounter strong opposition, even 
though his term ‘national’ is used by some, when speaking as native scholars, to 
represent their call for an indigenous sociology. Albrow’s concept of indige- 
nization interprets better the ideas of Akiwowo (1989) and of other Third World 
sociologists, than the definition of ‘indigenous sociology’ proposed by Genov 
(1989a) or Hiller's (1979) ‘national sociology’. Similarly, Albrow’s concept of 
globalization captures accurately the essence of current events and the basic 
aspects found in Genov’s (1989a) ‘global sociology’ and in Smelser’s (1991) idea 
of the ‘internationalization’ of sociology. However, the evaluation and refine- 
ment of these concepts needs to be undertaken within a suitable frame of 
reference, which may be found in the sociology of knowledge. 


The Challenge of Science 


One may think of a sociologist as ‘native’ when that sociologist speaks as a son of 
the land, a member of the indigenous culture of his or her community. A relevant 
and basic premise from the sociology of knowledge help us to analyse the 
situation of the native sociologist facing the challenge of science. It is the premise 
that the social milieu (the socioeconomic and political structures) exerts a strong 
impact upon the work of scholars and intellectuals in general. More specifically, 
in the case of sociologists, their work and their ideas ‘are expected to reflect 
national goals and objectives, especially during periods of social crisis’ (Turner, 
1990: 354). The significant aspect of this premise is that sociologists as 
professionals are expected to fulfil the dual mandate (Rubington and Weinberg, 
1989: 298-9) of contributing to the scientific growth of the discipline and to the 
solution of social problems. The first mandate refers to requirements of science 
such as intellectual objectivity and detachment, reference to internationally 
recognized theories and concepts, a commitment to theory testing, and an 
orientation towards cross-national or comparative research. In contrast, the 
second mandate on the solution of social problems harmonizes with the premise 
of the impact of local structural conditions upon a sociologist’s intellectual work. 
This second mandate may be interpreted as a demand on the scholar’s personal 
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involvement as a native-sociologist in the promotion of national or communal 
interests. | 

With these points in mind, and the adoption of Albrow's definitions of 
indigenous sociology and global sociology, we may turn to the arguments 
presented in the literature on the social conditions that justify the calls for 
indigenous and global sociologies. Hiller suggests that the movement towards an 
indigenous sociology (he calls it ‘national’ sociology) is triggered by the 
combination of four factors. They are: the presence of ‘values’ in the received 
sociology that may ‘violate the philosophical-historical roots of national 
scientific traditions’; the ‘inappropriateness’ and ‘insensitivity’ of foreign 
concepts and research; the combination of ‘nationalism’ and ‘anti-imperialist 
world sentiment’; and differences in ideology, levels of institutionalization of the 
discipline and levels of national development (Hiller, 1979: 126-31). 

Hiller’s ideas are shared, partially, by other sociologists. Some of them agree 
that there is a strong ideological motivation behind the call for an indigenous 
sociology. There are indeed clear signs that the emphasis on nationalistic interests 
and anti-imperialist sentiments are often fueled by a Marxist ideology (Genov, 
1989a: 7; Catano and Restrepo, 1989: 60; Weidig, 1989: 83-4; Chekki, 1987: 4). 
Some sociologists also concur with Hiller’s views on the clash or violation of 
national traditions by ‘inappropriate’ or ‘insensitive’ foreign theories and 
concepts (Mukherjee, 1989; Akiwowo, 1989:159; Chekki, 1987; see also 
Chapters 2 and 3 in this volume). a Te 

Despite their earnestness, some of these arguments are seriously flawed. 
Hiller (1979) wrongly assumes that in every country where sociology has been 
introduced after the Second World War, there is already a ‘national scientific 
tradition’ whose ‘roots’ may be violated by foreign values. Quite the contrary, 
many new nations in the Third World do not have a national scientific tradition. 
But, being driven by the imperative of economic development and survival, these 
nations are now setting up the bases (both the infrastructure and the 
superstructure) of scientific work, that is, the necessary conditions to facilitate 
ways of thinking and ways of doing things that are compatible with the canons of 
science. 
„Moreover, the view advanced by Hiller (1979) and others on the value-laden 
‘inappropriateness’ and ‘insensitivity’ of concepts and theories is misdirected. 
Theories and concepts are abstract constructs to be-addressed as assumptions. 
We simply need to test them in different empirical settings to assess their 
usefulness in helping us to understand the social phenomena under investigation. 
Far from seeing them as ‘imposed’ upon us by their authors, theories and 
conceptual propositions — whatever their origin — need to be handled with 
healthy scepticism. Every sociologist is free and, in fact, encouraged by the dual 
mandate of the discipline, to formulate, test and publish for discussion his.or her 
concepts and theories. : | 

Another useful angle of analysis in this debate, also derived from the 
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sociology of knowledge, is Albrow's (1989: 196-7) notion that the worldwide 
development of sociology as a social science is shaped by the nature of a 
three-fold ‘space’. It comprises a structural, institutional and cultural space that, 
together, spell out the necessary conditions for the growth of sociology as a 
scientific discipline: 


By structural space is meant the distribution of people over positions and resources. 
There must be people with an interest in the development of sociology in positions 
and with resources such that that interest can be realized. By institutional space is 
meant ... a relatively open educational system ... and a developed research 
function in government and large organizations. By cultural space is meant a set of 
ideas which does not prohibit reflexible social knowledge or prevent the focusing of 
attention on social relationships per se as opposed to their political, economic or 
religious content. (Albrow, 1989: 197) 


This three-fold space is an insightful tool to analyse the situation of the 
native sociologist in the Third World (note that native sociologists may be found 
in the First and Second Worlds as well). Those Third World scholars who, acting 
as native sociologists, call for an indigenous sociology, may fail to differentiate 
between two levels of reality. One level of reality involves the requirements for 
the development and practice of sociology as a scientific discipline, such as 
universalism, organized scepticism and other aspects of the ethos of science 
(Zuckerman, 1988:514-15). The other level of reality involves the actual 
variations across nations in terms of the three-fold space presented by Albrow 
(1989), that is, real structural, institutional and cultural discrepancies that are the 
source of the disparate development of sociology in countries around the world. 
When native sociologists confound these two levels of reality, they find 
themselves professionally obliged to accept the need for theoretical perspectives 
but, at the same time, compelled to call for the formulation of ‘indigenous’ 
concepts and theories that will apply only to the local situation. The latter 
position defeats the universalistic purpose of concept formulation and theory 
building in sociology (Giddens, 1989: 2; Giddens and Turner, 1987: 5; Coleman, 
1990: 615). 

This contradictory position of native sociologists is avoidable if they grasp 
the utmost significance of comparative research. Even though there are many 
methodological problems or ‘imperfections’ to be solved in comparative research 
(Oyen, 1990), it is evident that when conceptual formulations are tested across 
different cultures, communities or nations, the regional or cultural variations 
augment rather than diminish the body of sociological knowledge (Kohn, 1987, 
1989; Bertaux, 1990: 166). In addition to comparative sociological studies 
mentioned in the preceding chapters, other recent relevant examples of the 
valuable contributions of comparative research are: gender inequalities and 
urban employment in the Third World (Anker and Hein, 1986); tradition and 
modernity in health care utilization in Japan, China, Thailand, Hong Kong and 
Singapore (Quah, 1989); labour movements in 10 Latin American countries 
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(Carriere et al., 1990); social mobility in Japan, the United States and Britain 
(Ishida, 1990); gender and religious symbolism in Iran, Thailand, Taiwan, India, 
China and the United States (Bynum et al., 1986); and marriage, parenthood and 
family policy in China, Japan, Singapore, Thailand and 10 other countries 
(Quah, 1990). 

Notwithstanding the usefulness of Albrow's (1989) three-fold ‘space’ 
concept, two qualifications must be made to its application in the analysis of the 
situation of Third World sociologists, based on the evidence discussed in the 
preceding chapters. Albrow (1989: 196) asserts that such space ‘is not “dis- 
covered" but that ‘people have to struggle to build it’ and that ‘the character of 
that struggle will provide distinguishing characteristics for national sociologies’. 
As indicated earlier, I fully agree with the premise that the features of the 
structural, institutional and cultural space available to sociology vary signifi- 
cantly not only between countries but also across time within a given country. 

However, the first qualification is that it is not so much the character of the 
struggle that is significant, but the nature of the existing obstacles sociologists 
have to face to build such a space. Any two sociologists from two different Third 
World countries may be equally committed to advance the status of sociology in 
their home countries, but one may have to confront unsurmountable financial 
difficulties and an antagonistic political regime while the other may be fortunate 
to have the sympathetic ear of higher government officials and even, perhaps, the 
willingness of a local tycoon or impressario to sponsor social research or a given 
higher education program. 

The second qualification has to do with who has to struggle to build the 
space for sociology. I believe it is the pioneers, that is, the first generation of 
sociologists — often just a handful of individuals — in a given country, who are the 
people confronted with the arduous task of building the space for sociology. It is 
up to the subsequent generations of sociologists to strengthen and expand such 
space, but it is expected that they do not face the same level of resistance or 
hardship their senior colleagues did. This distinction is important when 
contrasting the situation of sociologists in the First and Third Worlds. Enjoying 
the fruits of the pioneers’ efforts to build the space for sociology, the present 
generation of sociologists in developed countries does not face the same 
resistance.as the space is already there. In the First World, sociology has already 
established a scientific tradition that softens or prevents altogether whatever new 
attacks and obstacles may appear to its growth and development. 

A good illustration of this shielding effect of the scientific tradition enjoyed 
by sociology in developed countries, is the struggle to obtain federal funding for 
sociological research in the United States and the resistance from government 
watchdogs such as the National Academy of Sciences (NAS) and the National 
Science Foundation (NSF). The resistance in this case is illustrated by the 
substantial decrease in financial support over the past two decades from the 
federal government, the ‘major’ source of financial support for ‘behavioural and 
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social science research’ (Gerstein et al., 1988:251-3). Another indication of 
resistance is the requirement by the NSF that the report on research priorities and 
resources needed by the behavioural and social sciences, ‘a highly diverse 
congregation of disciplines’ including sociology, had to be presented jointly. In 
contrast, other fields of science were allowed to present these reports as single 
disciplines (Luce and Smelser, 1988: xi-xii). 

Nevertheless, from an international comparative perspective, the arrange- 
ments and events associated with the preparation of this and other related reports 
illustrate the institutional acknowledgement of the scientific tradition of 
sociology and other social sciences in the United States. The NAS and the NSF 
set up the Committee on Basic Research in the Behavioral and Social Sciences 
(CBRBSS) to prepare the report on research priorities and resources. The 
CBRBSS was composed entirely of behavioural and social scientists and it 
adopted a complex system of consultation with their 100,000 or more colleagues 
throughout the country (Smelser, 1989; Short, 1989; Zelditch, 1989). Although 
this arrangement may be taken for granted and even criticized (Costner, 1989) in 
developed countries, from the perspective of sociologists in the Third World it 
constitutes a significant feature. Some Third World governments, influenced by 
an unfavourable public image of sociology or their own perception of sociology 
as ideologically dangerous to the political regime, would prefer a committee of 
either politicians or civil servants, or both. That is, of course, if the creation of 
such a committee takes place at all, considering that the very existence of a 
committee such as the CBRBSS presupposes the presence of the structural, 
institutional and cultural space for sociology that may not yet be found in some 
Third World countries. 


Conclusion 


After discussing some workable definitions and the situation of native sociolo- 
gists, it appears that the closest interpretation of the concerns of native 
sociologists in the Third World, is embodied in the concept of indigenous 
sociology. Similarly, the idea of sociology as a scientific discipline is best 
represented in this discussion by the concept of global sociology. More 
specifically, based on Albrow's (1990) ideas, indigenous sociology refers to the 
rejection of the importation of concepts, theories and models of sociology 
produced outside one’s country and the appeal for the formulation of concepts, 
theories and models of sociology inspired by the national culture and applicable 
to the distinct needs and features of that country. The concept of global sociology 
may be inspired by the ideas of Genov (19892), Smelser (1991) and Albrow 
(1990) among others. Thus, global sociology refers to the formulation and testing 
of universal concepts, frameworks and theories along the model of sociology as a 
social science, and to the emphasis on comparative research. 
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Are indigenous sociology and global sociology incompatible? In general, 
yes. But the nature of five challenges inherent in each and in the discipline in 
general, helps to identify some shared interests. Global sociology embodies the 
commitment to respond to two of these challenges: (1) to contribute to the 
theoretical growth of sociology as a social science; and (2) to advance 
comparative research. Indigenous sociology poses two further challenges: (3) to 
devise concepts and theories exclusively relevant to the national setting; and (4) 
to devise methodological procedures and tools suitable to national conditions. A 
final challenge would be (5) to make sociology. relevant to a country's 
development needs. This fifth challenge comes from the dual mandate of 
sociology (Rubington and Weinberg, 1989: 298-9), which requires not only that 
sociologists advance the scientific aspects of the discipline but also that they 
contribute to the solution of social problems. 

Four of these challenges are mutually compatible. The only discordant note 
is challenge (3). Challenge (3) is particularly incompatible with (1) and (2) as the 
creation of native concepts and theories not only contradicts the nature of 
abstract constructs but also limits drastically their application in comparative 
research. Yet, this concern of native sociologists to make sociology relevant to 
the everyday life of their people is already contained in challenges (4) and (5). 
One specific way of making sociology relevant to the researcher's country or 
community, is to identify the peculiar or unique features of that community 
through comparative research. Sociologists need to pay special attention to the 
methodological approaches and techniques of data collection they intend to use 
in order to satisfy two important requirements. On the one hand, the methods 
and techniques must be comparable across cultures so that the study may be 
replicated. On the other hand, methods and techniques of data collection have to 
be standardized and fine-tuned to suit local conditions whenever necessary. 

The most common example of this situation is the language used in in-depth 
personal interviews and survey questionnaires. Translations into the local 
languages or dialects are unavoidable in Third World countries. This problem is 
well illustrated by the work of Asian sociologists discussed in this volume. But if 
the researcher keeps records of questionnaire translations and sound tapes of 
dialect translations, these materials may be made available to other researchers 
elsewhere for discussion and comparison. The procedure, venue and timing of 
data collection are aspects that require the researchers’ flexibility and creativity. 
But again, by including a detailed description of their methodological approach 
in their published studies, the researchers contribute significantly to the global 
growth of the discipline at the same time that they focus their attention on 
specific social problems and design their methodology incorporating local 
conditions. | . 

In sum, an understanding of, and commitment to, comparative research 
constitute, in my view, the bridge between native sociologists and the challenge 
of science. I have discussed this premise from the perspective of the real 
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differences found across countries in terms of the space for sociology, and from the 
perspective of five challenges faced by sociologists. I must reiterate that although 
native sociologists —as defined in this discussion—may be found anywhere around 
the globe and that most native sociologists today are in the Third World, not all 
Third World sociologists are native sociologists. For example, some Asian 
sociologists may see themselves as sons of the land and approach their work as 
members of their indigenous culture. But, as the preceding chapters suggest, the 
trend in the Asian countries studied is towards an international or global . 
orientation. Basically, then, the wide variation in theoretical, methodological and 
ideological positions found among First World sociologists — and reviewed in 
Chapter 1 — may also be found among sociologists in the Third World, including 
Asian sociologists. 

The main objective of this collaborative study is to contribute to the 
documentation and analysis of the state of sociology in the Third World today by 
discussing the work of Asian sociologists in selected countries and using sociology 
of the family as the main channel of information. We have by no means provided 
thelast word. This is an ongoing task. I believe that in the historical development of 
sociology, Albrow (1989) is right in signalling global sociology as the latest phase, 
but only if one thinks of the situation in developed countries. As a discipline, 
sociology is younger in the Third World and, judging by some loud voices, we 
seem to benowin the midst of the ‘indigenization’ phase. However, thereisasilent 
majority of sorts among Third World sociologists. They are quietly and 
anonymously providing the backbone of sociology training and, as suggested by 
our observations in Asia, they are very inclined to orient their teaching along the 
lines of mainstream or global sociology. Unfortunately, for numerous reasons, 
notthe least the absence of space for sociology, this silent majority is invisible in the 
international published literature. Their views are not recorded. Thus the position 
of thesilent majority of Third World sociologists will continue to be inferred from 
efforts like ours until the space of sociology in the developing countries improves. 
Based on the problems discussed in this volume, any improvement of their 
situation requires that each scholar who wishes to engage in research should find 
the necessary financial and institutional support to do it, and the facilities to share 
the findings not only with a narrow circle of his or her national colleagues but also 
with the international community of sociologists. 
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Résumé 


La sociologie dans les pays 
asiatiques 


"objectif principal de cette étude est de contribuer à la documentation et à 

l'analyse de la situation actuelle de la sociologie dans les pays du Tiers-Monde, 
y compris les contributions écrites pouvant étre apportées par les sociologues de 
ces pays au regard de l'évolution de la sociologie et les obstacles auxquels ils se 
heurtent pour s'efforcer d'atteindre les niveaux professionnels internationaux. 
Afin d'atteindre cet objectif plus aisément, l'étude est concentrée sur le 
développement de la sociologie de la famille dans un groupe de sept pays 
asiatiques. 

Pourquoi la sociologie de la famille? La sociologie de la famille présente deux 
avantages essentiels en tant qu’objet de cette étude: d'une part, la sociologie de la 
famille figure dans la plupart des programmes d'études de sociologie des 
universités des pays occidentaux ainsi que des nations en voie de développement, 
et donne ainsi un meilleur niveau de comparabilité entre pays. D'autre part, la 
sociologie de Ja famille a fait beaucoup appel aux essais et à l'application de cadres 
théoriques et de procédés méthodologiques. Cette caractéristique. donne 
davantage de pertinence à l'examen de la contribution des sociologues asiatiques 
à l'expansion de cette discipline. 

Les sept pays asiatiques selectionnés pour cette étude sont: l'Indonésie, la 
Malaisie, les Philippines, Taiwan, la Thailande, Singapoure et la Corée du Sud. 
Ces pays représentent un spectre des variations socio-économiques et politiques 
et des niveaux de développement en Extréme-Orient. J'en ai exclu le Japon car le 
centre d'intérét de ce rapport est le Tiers-Monde et le Japon est déjà un géant 
industriel. Le besoin de couvrir du terrain connu à un moindre degré m'a amené à 
exclure l'Inde et la Chine, deux pays d'Asie qui, avec le Japon, sont 
comparativement mieux documentés. 

L'étude se compose de cinq chapitres. Dans le premier chapitre sont 
examinées les contributions apportées par l'Asie — y sont abordés les principes 
fondamentaux et les tendances conceptuelles qui guident l'analyse des re- 
cherches. Les chapitres 2 et 3 traitent respectivement de la Corée du Sud et de 
Taiwan, alors que le chapitre 4 présente une analyse comparative des cinq autres 
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pays. Dans les travaux des sociologues, ces cinq mémes pays, avec une référence 
particuliére (mais pas exclusive) à la sociologie de la famille, sont explorés dans les 
chapitres 2, 3 et 4 pour faciliter la comparaison. Ces domaines sont: (1) les 
perspectives théoriques les plus utilisées dans leur recherche et leur enseig- 
nement; (2) le type de problémes sociologiques sondés; (3) les approches 
méthodologiques les plus souvent suivies; et (5) les principaux domaines 
d'activité professionnelle. Dans le cinquiéme et dernier chapitre sont examinées 
les différentes contributions écrites des sociologues asiatiques avec une attention 
particulière portée aux concepts de sociologie “indigène” et “globale”. Pour finir, 
une bibliographie compléte avec les 310 études utilisées comme données du 
chapitre 4 figure en annexe. Suit une bréve vue d'ensemble des principales 
conclusions de chaque chapitre. 

Une question clé guide la discussion du chapitre 1. Aprés avoir identifié les 
principales tendances conceptuelles et les caractéristiques essentielles de la 
pratique de la sociologie dans les pays développés, on en conclue que la diversité 
est le principe prédominant. Les sociologues du monde entier exercent leur 
discipline dans les limites établies par les contraintes ou les facilités créées par leur 
environnement socio-économique et politique respectif. Les sociologues occi- 
dentaux bénéficient de structures avec davantage d'opportunités que leurs 
homologues des pays du Tiers-Monde. Cette disparité, à son tour, crée une 
somme d'avantages peu propices aux efforts des sociologues des pays en voie de 
développement pour contribuer à l'expansion de cette discipline. 

Les cadres sont différents mais est-ce que les sociologues se posent les mémes 
questions partout dans le monde? C'est une question difficile. Dans le chapitre 1, 
mon analyse sur la dissension théorique et paradigmatique montre qu'il existe 
plusieurs facteurs communs permettant une communication entre les socio- 
logues du monde entier. Quatre des principaux facteurs communs sont: le 
probléme que pose l'éude des phénoménes sociaux — bien que défini 
différemment par les différentes écoles de pensée; la reconnaissance du fait qu'il 
n'y a pas un paradigme dominant en sociologie aujourd'hui; l'acceptation du 
droit aux divergences d'opinion à coexister; et la reconnaissance de la norme de 
communalisme à savoir que les connaissances doivent étre partagées. 

En somme, la discipline est aujourd'hui confrontée à de sérieuses diver- 
gences de vue parmi ses adeptes, et cette situation est reconnue de tous, y compris 
des sociologues appartenant au principal courant de pensée. Mais j’approuve 
l'opinion de la plupart de ces derniers, à savoir que la solution ne consiste pas à 
rejeter la recherche empirique comme le suggérent certains groupes critiques et 
en marge, mais à accélérer le rythme dans la recherche de méthodologies plus 
exactes et en général pour de meilleurs procédés d'analyse de propositions 
conceptuelles et de cadres théoriques. Un exemple de progrés dans cette 
direction est l'argument avancé par R. Berk (1988) sur *Comment la sociologie 
appliquée peut sauver la sociologie fondamentale". Je suggére que le conflit 
théorique et paradigmatique ainsi que les quatre facteurs communs qui peuvent 
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étre observés en Occident se retrouvent chez les sociologues des pays en voie de 
développement. Je montre également par cette étude que les sociologues 
asiatiques — à l'exception des japonais — partagent les mémes contraintes 
socio-économiques et structurelles que leurs homologues des autres pays du 
Tiers-Monde. Le probléme fondamental du conflit théorique et de la fragmen- 
tation et la recherche de solutions devraient étre une source de préoccupation 
pour tous les sociologues, quelle que soit la région du monde oà ils travaillent. 

Dans le chapitre 2, l'analyse des contributions au développement conceptuel 
et méthodologique de la sociologie apportées par la Corée du Sud indique que les 
sociologues coréens s’efforcent de proposer une sociologie appropriée aux 
problémes de leur pays. Dans ce chapitre, Sung-Nam Cho et Dong-Won Lee 
expliquent que la sociologie en tant que discipline ne commenga à se développer 
dans les universités sud-coréennes que dans les années 1950. Ces débuts furent 
marqués par une attention particuliére portée aux théories classiques que Cho et 
Lee considérent étre “spéculatives” et qui, selon eux, sont responsables de la 
négligence dont la société coréenne fut l'objet. La décennie des années 1960 a vu 
naitre une tendance à la recherche empirique que l'on peut encore observer 
aujourd'hui. i ' 

Néanmoins, Sung-Nam Cho and Dong-Won Lee prétendent que les 
réformes dans le domaine de la recherche et de l'enseignement appliquées par les 
sociologues coréens correspondent aux changements politiques et socio- 
économiques qui ont eu lieu ces 40 derniéres années. Les influences distinctes du 
Japon, de l'Europe et des Etats-Unis à différents moments de l'histoire moderne 
sud-coréenne se reflétent dans les disparités entre les différentes générations de 
sociologues coréens en matiére de formation et de recherche. De méme, les 
courants conceptuels de la sociologie internationale influencent le travail des 
sociologues sud-coréens. Selon Sung-Nam Cho et Dong-Won Lee, pendant les 
années 1980, l'orientation marxiste marquant l'avant-guerre en Corée a connu 
une "renaissance" et servit de modéle explicatif aux problémes sociaux 
contemporains. A cette tendance s'ajouta l'idéologie féministe empruntée à 
l'Amérique du Nord et surtout appliquée aux recherches en sociologie de la 
famille. Dans certaines universités, des programmes d'études sur les femmes 
furent instaurés. Les auteurs voient dans les événements, mondiaux les plus 
récents et dans l'extinction de l'Union Soviétique l'amorce d'un changement, 
l'accent n'étant plus mis sur l'orientation *marxiste-féministe" des années 1980 
mais de plus en plus sur les nouvelles orientations théoriques plus appropriées à 
la société coréenne des années 1990. 

Dans le chapitre 3, Yi Chin-Chun traite du développement de la sociologie à 
Taiwan. Comme pour la Corée du Sud, la sociologie ne fut introduite dans les 
universités de Taiwan qu'à la fin des années 1950, mais cette discipline est 
maintenant enseignée dans les plus grandes universités. Cependant, les prob- 
Jèmes familiaux sont débattus dans plusieurs disciplines autres que la sociologie. 
Une similitude intéressante avec la Corée du Sud est l'influence ressentie des 
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développements conceptuels en sociologie internationale. Les recherches et 
l'enseignement taiwanais comprennent diverses tendances conceptuelles prove- 
nant de plusieurs pays, allant d'une orientation féministe créatrice de pro- 
grammes d'études sur les femmes jusqu'à l'application de la perspective 
structurelle-fonctionaliste. Tenant compte du rythme rapide de développement 
économique que connait Taiwan depuis les deux derniéres décennies, on 
comprend aisément que le thème dominant des recherches des sociologues 
taiwanais soit le changement social. 

Ce th&me est aussi présent dans les recherches en sociologie de la famille. Les 
sociologues taiwanais qui font des recherches sur la famille semblent s'intéresser 
de trés prés à la recherche comparative des structures familiales et des 
comportements chez les Chinois d'origine. Des projets de recherche à l'étude à 
l'échelle nationale incluent des comparaisons de populations au sein de la 
République Populaire de Chine et dans d'autres pays fortement peuplés de 
Chinois comme par exemple Hong Kong, Taiwan et Singapoure. Yi Chin-Chun 
mentionne également que la recherche empirique fait couramment usage de 
méthodes quantitatives. 

Puisque les sociologues taiwanais ont souvent recours à la recherche 
empirique, il n'est guére surprenant que les résultats des recherches en sociologie 
deviennent rapidement de plus en plus nombreux. Mais toute cette activité de 
recherche n'est pas connue des milieux internationaux de sociologues car 
l'écrasante majorité d'articles et de publications est rédigée en Mandarin. 

Le chapitre 4 traite du travail des sociologues et du développement de la 
sociologie dans cinq pays d'Asie du Sud-Est. Ce sont l'Indonésie, la Malaisie, les 
Philippines, Singapoure et le Thailande. L'analyse et la discussion partent d'une 
comparaison entre les cinq pays tout au long du chapitre en partant des mêmes 
prémisses que dans les chapitres 2 et 3. Trois conclusions majeures et 
complémentaires ressortent de cette analyse. La premiére conclusion importante 
est que les différences socio-économiques des cinq pays se reflétent dans la nature 
des problémes auxquels sont confrontés les universitaires indonésiens, philip- 
pins, malaisiens, thailandais et singapouriens pour acquérir des techniques de 
recherche, pour conduire les recherches et publier leurs idées et conclusions. La 
perspective historique de ces différences partout dans les pays est importante. Les 
possibilités offertes aux sociologues étaient trés bonnes aux Philippines dans les 
années 1950 et 1960, bien meilleures que dans les quatre autres pays mais les 
bouleversements politique et socio-économique qu'ont connus les Philippines 
durant ces 20 derniéres années ont considérablement changé cette situation 
favorable. Aujourd’hui, les conditions de recherche des sociologues de Singa- 
poure sont des meilleures, ainsi que celles des sociologues de Malaisie et de 
Thailande, quoique dans une moindre mesure. 

La deuxième conclusion, tirée des données, est que depuis la décennie des 
années 1980, les universitaires locaux des cinq pays sont en train de surmonter les 
multiples difficultés auxquelles ils font face depuis des années concernant leurs 
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recherches et leurs publications. Il existe une prise de conscience de plus en plus 
grande sur l'importance de la propagation des résultats des recherches et par là 
méme, du bien-fondé de la recherche comparative. C'est tout particulièrement le 
cas des sociologues de Singapoure. La troisiéme conclusion d'importance est que 
la traditionnelle prédominance des universitaires étrangers dans la recherche et 
les publications disparait au profit des universitaires locaux qui participent de 
maniére plus active, en tant que chercheurs, à des projets internationaux 
communs ou qui réalisent eux-mémes leurs propres études ou publications. 
Dans certains de ces pays, il y a bien sür un besoin constant de fonds de recherche 
internationaux, mais les chercheurs locaux ont déjà plus d'influence. 

A la suite des trois chapitres sur les recherches empiriques, cette analyse du 
travail des sociologues asiatiques s’achéve dans le chapitre 5 par une discussion 
conceptuelle sur le róle des sociologues. Dans l'examen des courants généraux de 
développement de la sociologie en tant que science sociale , j'émets l'idée que, 
bien que leur cadre de travail soit différent et qu'il y ait fragmentation théorique, 
la plupart des sociologues (y compris les sociologues des pays en voie de 
développement) ont tendance à partager quatre préoccupations fondamentales. 
Ces préoccupations sont: l'ardeur avec laquelle ils se sont consacrés à l'étude des 
phénoménes sociaux; la reconnaissance qu'il existe une multiplicité de paradig- 
mes en sociologie aujourd’hui; l'acceptation du droit des paradigmes opposés à 
coexister, et la reconnaissance de la norme selon laquelle les connaissances en 
sociologie doivent étre partagées. Les chapitres 2, 3 et 4 fournissent des exemples 
de cette tendance puisqu'ils exposent les points de vue et la situtation des 
sociologues dans sept pays asiatiques. Le chapitre 5 se concentre sur le but final 
de cette éude qui est d'identifier les tendances et directions principales dans le 
débat actuel sur les différents types de sociologies diversement appelées 
"nationale", “indigène” et “globale” ou internationale. 

Le probléme des différentes sociologies est pertinent à cette étude car, 
comme il l'est indiqué dans les chapitres précédents, les sociologues d'Asie ont en 
commun avec leurs homologues des pays en voie de développement le dilemme 
entre deux exigences: maintenir un niveau d'étude international en se concen- 
trant sur les méthodologies reconnues au niveau international et sur les 
orientations théoriques; et réaliser un travail de sociologie ayant trait à la vie 
quotidienne de leur peuple. Les sociologues des sept pays étudiés sont confrontés 
à ce dilemme. 

Après avoir débattu de quelques définitions possibles de la situation des 
sociologues de chaque pays, il apparait que l'interprétation se rapprochant le plus 
des préoccupations des sociologues locaux se retrouve dans le concept de 
sociologie indigène. De même, l’idée de la sociologie en tant que discipline 
scientifique est le mieux représentée dans cette discussion par le concept de 
sociologie globale. La sociologie globale renvoie à la formulation et aux analyses 
des concepts, cadres et théories universels conforme au modèle de la sociologie 
en tant que science sociale et à la concentration sur la recherche comparée. 
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La sociologie indigéne et la sociologie globale sont-elles incompatibles? 
Généralement, oui. Mais la nature de cinq défis inhérents à chacune et à la 
discipline en général contribue à identifier quelques intéréts communs. Une 
compréhension et un engagement vis-à-vis de la recherche comparée constituent, 
à mes yeux, le pas à franchir entre les sociologues indigènes et le défi de la science. 
J’aborde cette prémisse dans le chapitre 5 du point de vue des réelles différences 
rencontrées dans les pays en terme de place réservée à la sociologie, et du point de 
vue des cinq défis auxquels sont confrontés les sociologues. Je dois reitérer que 
bien que l'on trouve des sociologues indigénes partout dans le monde et que la 
plupart d'entre eux se trouvent aujourd'hui dans les pays en voie de dé- 
veloppement, les sociologues du Tiers-Monde ne sont pas tous originaires de ces 
pays. Par exemple, il est possible que certains sociologues asiatiques se 
considérent comme “fils de la terre" et qu'ils abordent leur travail en tant 
qu’adeptes de leur culture indigène. Mais, comme il est suggéré dans les chapitres 
précédents, la tendance actuelle dans les pays d'Asie à l'étude est internationale 
ou globale. Fondamentalement alors, les grandes variations d'opinions théo- 
riques, méthodologiques et idéologiques trouvées parmi les sociologues des pays 
développés — et traitées dans le chapitre 1 — peuvent aussi exister chez les 
sociologues du Tiers-Monde, parmi eux les sociologues asiatiques. 

L'objectif principal de cette étude collective est de contribuer à la 
documentation et à l'analyse de la situation de la sociologie dans le Tiers-Monde 
aujourd'hui en discutant du travail des sociologues asiatiques dans un nombre de 
pays donnés et d'avoir recours à la sociologie de la famille comme principal canal 
d'information. Ceci est une tache sans fin. Je pense que dans le développement 
historique de la sociologie, Martin Albrow (1989) a raison de signaler que la 
sociologie globale est la phase la plus récente, mais ceci n'est vrai que des pays 
développés. La sociologie en tant que telle, est une discipline "jeune" dans les 
pays du Tiers-Monde, et à en juger par certains qui le proclament bien fort, nous 
semblons nous trouver actuellement en pleine phase d’“indigénisation”. Il existe 
pourtant, si l'on peut dire, une majorité silencieuse parmi les sociologues du 
Tiers-Monde. Ils assurent discrètement et anonymement l'essentiel de l'éduc- 
ation en sociologie et, comme l'ont suggéré les observations en Asie, ils ont 
nettement tendance à aligner leur enseignement avec la sociologie globale ou 
générale. 

Malheureusement, pour diverses raisons, et pas des moindres l'absence 
d'espaces réservés à la sociologie, cette majorité silencieuse est inexistante dans les 
publications internationales. Leurs opinions ne sont pas attestées. Ainsi, les 
points de vue de la majorité silencieuse des sociologues des pays en voie de 
développement continueront a étre déduits gráce à des travaux comme les nótres 
jusqu'à ce que la place réservée à la sociologie dans les pays en voie de 
développement devienne plus importante. Prenant en compte les problémes 
débattus dans ce volume, il est nécessaire que chaque universitaire qui souhaite se 
lancer dans des recherches trouve les soutiens financiers et institutionnels 
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nécessaires s’il veut améliorer sa situation et les structures adéquates pour 
pouvoir faire part de ses recherches, pas seulement dans le cercle restreint de ses 
collégues compatriotes mais aussi à la communauté internationale de socio- 
logues. 
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Introduction 


T o be able to appreciate the force of the social imaginary, one must be attentive 
to the 'signs of the times' and know how to interpret all those particular, 
rather uneven and emotionally highly charged events which make up everyday 
life. If onefollows its slow development, one becomes aware that this force lies at 
the basis of every society. This can be seen in the revival of common feeling (in 
other words myth). This feeling tends to express itself in more or less perverse 
ways; above all it is not at all rational, or at least it is difficult to integrate into the 
rationalistic schema which predominated throughout modernity. Briefly, one 
can say that the image, the symbolic, the imaginary and the imagination are all 
coming back to the front of the stage, and are being called upon to play a major 
role. Taking up and slightly distorting a term used by Gilbert Durand and Henri 
Corbin, I propose to speak of an ‘imaginal’ world. 

Before addressing this theme directly in the following articles, it may be 
useful to return, if only for a moment, to the attitude of mind which tends to 
minimize or even to deny the role which the image can play in social life. It is 
tending to become commonplace to speak of this sort of iconoclasm; one need 
only recall that there is an ancient and fundamental mistrust of the phenomenon 
in the Judeo-Christian tradition. There are of course notable exceptions in the 
course of the three or four millennia which make up this tradition. The struggles, 
wars and intellectual disputes between the iconophiles and iconoclasts are the 
most dramatic moments: the Old Testament and the problem of idols, 
Byzantium and the persecutions, the Reformation and the cult of the saints — all 
this demonstrates abundantly that the debate was never a comfortable one. In 
essence, however, the phenomenal world is only ever envisaged as separated 
from God. One should not forget that it emerged from original sin and thereby 
remains utterly impious. In the terms of Christian theology, ‘the phenomenal 
world can only be conceived as in a state of aversion in relation to God’ (Benda, 
1931: 43). 

This expression could hardly be stronger, and it expresses very well the 
irremediable separation, the qualitative difference in kind which exists between 
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perfection (God) and imperfection (the world). This is continued, to put it 
cavalierly, in the separation between holy reason, the seat of perfection, the germ 
of God in human nature, and the imagination, which is swiftly assimilated to 
unreason, representing everything in humans which is redolent of animality, of 
the subhuman, in a word the subterranean and demonic world from which one 
should distance oneself, or which one must try to reclaim. 

The fear of ‘animality’ and of what is considered to be ‘subhuman’ does not 
of course appear in a pure state; it comes forward masked. For my part, I 
consider the mistrust of images to be one of these masks. One could certainly 
find many theological, and then philosophical illustrations of this mistrust, and 
they can also be found later, in generous measure, in psychology and sociology. 
One need only recall that philosophy is based essentially on the somewhat 
utopian desire for the right functioning of the human mind, freed of various 
obscurantist or primitive attachments. The image is one of these, as we know in 
the case of Descartes, but one can find the same attitude in Francis Bacon, whose 
far from negligible influence can be discerned as late as Wittgenstein. In the 
Novum Organum (1620), there is a whole passage on the various idols (‘idola 
tribus, idola specus, idola fori . . .”) which disturb healthy knowledge and true 
judgement (cf. Le Rider, 1990: 61). The idol is indeed a human product, but an 
inferior product and even a dangerous one, since it is entrenched in the ‘bad 
portion’ (Georges Bataille) or the ‘dark moment’ (Ernst Bloch) which pulls us 
down, bringing us close to the animals or, just as bad, to those chthonic, 
earth-dwelling spirits with their terrifying energy. It is Dionysus the tree-god, 
the emblem of pleasures taken here and now, and thus of the world of the senses, 
in opposition to Apollo, the uranian god, the torch-bearer of heavenly light, that 
of pure reason. | 

As against the latter, the image or the phenomenon indeed makes no claim to 
exactitude or verisimilitude. It is only a vector of contemplation, of communion 
with others. What one might call the iconic function has no validity in itself, but 
is essentially an evocation of, or better, a support for something else: a relation to 
God, to others, to nature. In short, it is relative, in the sense both that it does not 
pretend to the absolute, and that it places things in a relation. It is this relativism 
which makes it suspect, since it does not allow the safety, the security produced 
by dogma, or even by good abstract reasoning which is not encumbered with the 
factual, sensible, emotional contingencies or the other ‘frivolous’ situations with 
which daily existence is shaped. As we know, pure reason follows the ‘via recta’ 
of utility and efficacy. To use the well-known symbol, it is a sword which cuts, 
distinguishes and separates. This symbolism has been well characterized by 
Gilbert Durand, who speaks in his Structures anthropologiques de l'imaginaire of 
the ‘dieretic’ schemas in which ‘the sword comes to reinforce the spectre’, in 
which, as it were, knowledge becomes or at least contributes to power. This is 
why ‘the diurnal regime has become the guiding mentality of the west’.’ And it is 
perhaps this which gives it its strength: the direct pursuit and acquisition of Truth 
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have made it into something useful and effective. We know the scientific, 
technological and productive consequences of this mentality. 

The operation of the iconic function or the imaginary is quite different. 
Wayward, a little improper and in the end idle, it does not spend its time saying 
what ‘ought to be’, but is content with what is or, which amounts to the same 
thing, with what could be. Hence its attraction to the fictional side of things. It 
always seems to be telling stories rather than recounting History. It follows the 
meanders of life, its effervescence, and this makes it seem less serious to an 
intellectual attitude which easily confuses ‘meaning’ and ‘function’ (finalité). 
Whereas reason leads to the will, acting in the traces of what it has decided, the 
imaginary is rather a way to express the laissez faire or letting be which is 
characteristic of vitalism. In this sense the image discerns an élan vital, an 
emotional aesthetic (aisthesis) in all its affects, whether they are refined, in bad 
taste, unrestrained, kitschig, explosive or conformist. It is indeed this ‘letting be’ 
of the iconic function which makes it suspect in the eyes of the ‘activist’ ideology 
of the homo faber which, one way or another, has shaped western thought. 

The sensualism of the image is not easily accessible to the intellectualism by 
which we are shaped. To complete this rapid anthology of suspicion of or 
aversion to appearances, one might recall the critique of the ‘spectacle’. This was 
vigorously and pertinently initiated by the situationists in the 1960s and is now 
widely diffused in many areas — including of course the media, but also politics, 
intellectual thought and religion. Nothing in fact escapes the sway of the 
spectacle. But here too, the moralistic critique of the spectacle, apparently in the 
name of a purely rational real, seems somewhat inadequate. A paroxystic 
example of this position is Agamben’s analysis which, pushing to the limit the 
society of the spectacle, shows that it is ‘no longer anything more than the pure 
form of separation — where the real world has turned into an image and where 
images become real’ (Agamben, 1990: 81. See also Debord, 1983/1966; 1989). 
One might question this notion of the ‘real’ as something practical, constructible, 
rational and thinkable — a very limited conception which, if nothing else, 
overlooks the efficacy of the unreal (symbolic, imaginary or mythical). And what 
this critique of the spectacle particularly fails to note is that, by a process of 
inversion, the image becomes a vector of communion, and thus transcends the 
‘separation’ which was the key concept of the critique of the spectacle. 

In fact, in the tracks of western iconoclasm, contemporary radical thought 
finds it difficult to integrate everything which belongs to the non-conscious, the 
non-rational or to the vast domain of non-verbal communication. After Pareto 
and Max Weber one can say that what is non-logical is not illogical, and what is 
non-rational is not irrational but that they may have their own logic or 
rationality. 

The image, the phenomenon, the appearance are among the things which, 
despite not having a precise purpose or an ‘instrumental rationality’, or perhaps 
because they have neither of these, are able to practise what the utopian Charles 
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Fourier called ‘hyperrationality’, made up of dreams, hallucinations, the ludic 
and the oniric, and which seems peculiarly apt to describe the real or the 
‘hyperreal’ which drives social life. This is what one call call the ‘imaginal’ world, 
which is like a matrix where all the elements of a familiar datum interact with one 
another, resonate together or interrelate in various ways in a constantly 
reciprocal motion. In this sense one can say without a trace of paradox that the 
imaginal world takes seriously, in a realist manner, each of these elements, 
whatever it is, and thus constitutes a contemporary or postmodern reality. 

The central point or the essential function which one can ascribe these days 
to the image is that it leads to ‘binding’ (reliance), to what Durkheim calls the 
‘social divine’. It is indeed striking to see that there exists, outside any doctrine 
and without any organization, a ‘faith without dogmas’, or rather a series of 
‘faiths without dogmas’, expressing very well the re-enchantment of the world 
which in different ways has struck every student of society. For my part 
(Maffesoli, 1988), I have spoken of a religiosity which progressively contami- 
nates the whole of social life. It is not in fact a question of the religious sphere in a 
strict sense, but rather those religions ‘by analogy’ such as sport, musical 
concerts, patriotic assemblies or even gatherings for purposes of consumption. In 
each of these cases, and one could extend the list at will, the ‘binding’ process 
takes place around images which one shares with others. It may be a real image, 
an immaterial image or even an idea around which one communicates; the 
differences are not important. What does interest me here is that this ‘cosa 
mentale’ has an undeniable efficacy. 

Commenting on Durkheim, Serge Moscovici even speaks of a ‘resurrection 
of the imago’ which is having a profound effect on the social body. It may be an 
emblem or a conventional symbol, a sign which is basically banal, a trivial object, 
an anodyne word which suddenly, or in the context of some particular ritual, 
becomes a totem, an ‘image of sacred things’ (Durkheim). But in a reciprocal 
movement these images simultaneously come back to life and regenerate the 
social body, whether a whole society or a small tribal group, which sustains 
them. The flag, a ‘gaudy rag’, arouses at such moments an intense collective 
feeling. Some anodyne word takes on the ‘function of a sign’ and becomes a 
means of recognition or a call to assemble. In each of these cases an image 
reinforces the social bond which thus rediscovers its ‘original vigour’ (Moscovici, 
1988: 74; cf. Ferrarotti, 1992; Maffesoli, 1992). 

The reference to Durkheim is pertinent: his notion of ‘conscience collective’, 
if one does not turn it into an intangible concept and a universal key, is entirely 
appropriate for the understanding of modern society and its various effervescen- 
ces, which all take place around or from a base in feelings, emotions, images, 
symbols, which are causes and effects of this ‘conscience collective’. Durkheim’s 
position on this is very clear. For him, however strange this may seem for the 
positivist that we know him to be, society is not only constituted by material 
things such as the territory occupied by individuals, nor by the ‘objects they use’ 
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or ‘by actions which they perform, but above all by the idea it forms of itself’. 
And a little later, to spell out the importance of this idea, and its force, he adds 
that ‘the conscience collective is something other than a simple epiphenomenon of 
its morphological basis, just as the individual consciousness is something other 
than a simple efflorescence of the nervous system’. It is the result of a ‘sui generis 
synthesis’, arousing sentiments, ideas and images which ‘once born, follow laws 
which are their own’ (Durkheim, 1968/1915). 

Thus while he sees a religion as an essentially social thing, Durkheim also 
emphasizes the specificity and the autonomy of the collective ideal. This must be 
understood here as an immaterial aura which, while emerging from it, also 
constitutes and reinforces all life in society. One finds here the logical notions of 
‘cause and effect’ and of ‘action and reaction’ used deliberately by contemporary 
societies, and this allows one, if not to invalidate, at least to qualify or to relativize 
the causal mechanism which has prevailed throughout modernity. One must 
fully recognize that when Durkheim speaks of religion he means above all the 
drive which binds me to the Other. Following Marc Bolle de Bal, one can call this 
‘binding’ (reliance). It is the mysterious non-logical, non-rational cement which 
is not only the product of those exceptional moments, such as festivals, liturgies 
and rituals, which one generally ascribes to religion, but also operates precisely in 
the most anodyne aspects of daily life. This is what Durkheim calls ‘the 
irresistible authority of habit’. He goes even further in stressing the element of 
banality, adding that a ‘society without prejudices would be like an organism 
without reflexes: it would be a monster, unable to live’ (Durkheim, 1970: 196; cf. 
Bolle de Bal, 1986). 

As I showed earlier, in the cyclical, or perhaps better, the spiral development 
of the world, the ‘archaic’ need for binding, the drive to be with the other, in 
short, social attraction, returns to centre stage with its retinue of aggregating 
images. In this sense one could speak of the (rebirth of a homo religiosus who 
would simply be a variant of bomo aestheticus — i.e. a society and a social 
individual resting not on difference from the Other, nor on a rational contract 
which binds me to the Other, but on an empathy which makes me, along with 
the Other, a participant in a larger ensemble, contaminated through and through 
by collective ideas, common emotions, and images of all kinds. One can call this 
an ‘imaginal’ world: the articles which follow aim to isolate its contours, in the 
hope that this will encourage a relevant and fruitful debate in contemporary 
sociology. 


Note 


1 Durand (1969: 178). On ‘the iconic’, see the suggestive analyses in Arnaud (1990), e.g. 
p. 157. 


Michel Maffesoli 


The Social Ambiance 


N othing escapes the ambience of an era, not even those who believe 
themselves to be totally independent of their time. We have thus been able, 
with respect to modernity, to speak of a mythology of progress or a mythology 
of making. Let us recall, for example, the joyous evening near the ‘Stift in 
Tübingen, when Hólderlin, Hegel and Schelling elaborated, over a bottle, what 
was considered to be the *programme for the system of German idealism'. It was 
not only the wine, but the general atmosphere of the moment that drove these 
three young theologians to rethink the social totality, beginning with an 
all-powerful ‘ego’ capable of ‘making’ society or reconstructing the world in its 
entirety.’ Each of them followed a particular destiny. But it is amusing to observe 
that, with their very different sensibilities, they could not avoid that immaterial 
‘thing’ which paradoxically cannot be ‘made’ but must, so to speak, be 
undergone. We might say the same thing about the other great witnesses to the 
18th or 19th centuries. Although they had some idea of this, they were all 
prisoners of the conceptions of their time. By theorizing these ideas, they were 
only being their spokesmen. 

This paradox, though worth emphasizing, is only an apparent one. Like all 
the fundamental banalities which in general we are in a hurry to forget, the 
imaginary is the sine qua non of all life in society. The term ‘Zeitgeist’, the spirit 
of the times, is quite apt, as it makes us think of the air that we breathe. The 
Zeitgeist is composed of a multiplicity of little things and, of course, macroscopic 
structures. And it is their conjunction, or more precisely, their reversibility, 
which determines our way of living for each and every one of us, and gives its 
rhythm to the respiration of society. Hence the necessity, in order to understand 
a given area of civilization, for us to investigate the atmosphere in which it bathes 
and which allows it to be what it is. Certainly, to take the metaphor literally, we 
find it difficult to define or rigorously to conceptualize something which is by 
nature nebulous. But a good method to isolate or ‘show’ its main features could 
be impressionism. This is a method which becomes even more pertinent at a time 
when the saturation of ‘making’ makes us much more receptive to everything 
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which pertains to the imaginary. Extrapolating the term that A. Berque applies to 
nature or to space, we can speak of a social ‘mediation’ (mediance): individuals 
can be understood only in interaction with their natural and social environment. 
As a result of this interaction, the whole is something more than the parts which 
make it up. With respect to this, I proposed the neologism of ‘formism’ to bring 
out the idea that the form is what causes formation. 

In order to make the argument more precise, let us think of the discourse that 
the apostle Paul addressed to knowledgeable and somewhat sceptical Athenians 
on the Agora: ‘God is as widespread and tangible as the atmosphere in which we 
are bathed. He envelopes us from everywhere, as does the world itself.’ As we 
know, he wasn’t listened to. However, his apologia does merit attention; it 
makes an issue of a sort of oxymoron — a ‘tangible atmosphere’. And like all 
self-contradictions, this term has the merit of expressing very well both the 
diversity and the polysemy of complex societies, where each thing and its 
contrary may exist at the same time. Taking a lead from one of Georg Simmel’s 
analyses, we might establish a parallel between this polysemy and the ‘Stimmung’ 
of the landscape. It is very difficult to translate this German term; for the 
Romantic poets Stimmung designates an atmosphere in both its objective and its 
subjective qualities. Stimmung short-circuits whatever elements rationalism has 
arbitrarily separated and maintained as separated. ‘The Stimmung’ thus signifies 
the general qualities of such-and-such a precise landscape, independently of any 
particular element. Thus the field of vision of the scientist with his or her causal 
reasoning includes the religious sentiment of the nature-lover, and the instru- 
mental perspective of the worker. Simmel speaks of this situation as a ‘particular 
type of unity’. For my part, I prefer to speak of unicity, that is whatever brings 
various elements into coherence, while at the same time leaving them in their 
specific qualities, and maintaining their oppositions. This is the ‘contradictorial — 
the contradictory elements are not transcended but are maintained as such. 

Once this logical correction has been made, the Stimmung of the landscape 
allows us to designate whatever unifies for a person 


. .. the totality of their psychic contents, a unity which constitutes nothing singular 
in itself. Nor does it adhere, in many cases, to something which is able to be easily 
indicated. But nonetheless it represents the general case where all these particulari- 
ties now meet each other.” 


This is a very Germanic obscure clarity which, however, well expresses the 
‘anthropological trajectory’ uniting with one another the heterogenous elements 
which together constitute a form which gives rise to various individual 
particularities. So the accent put on the imaginary brings out very well the 
priority of the global structure over the various elements that compose it on the 
one hand, and on the other the impossibility of privileging any one of these 
elements. There can be a hierarchy among them; but nonetheless all remain 
indispensable. The global structure is only in fact the product of the constant 
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interaction of these elements, either their correspondence or their action and 
reaction. ] 

This type of perspective has the advantage of going beyond the 'separation', 
characteristic of western thought, which has dichotomized the phenomena of the 
world toan infinite degree: culture-nature, body-mind, mind-matter, etc. . . .On 
the other hand, this perspective brings out very well the fact that each element has 
its place in the structuration and comprehension of the phenomena. I repeat, when 
nothing is important everything is important. And any element considered as 
frivolous or anecdotal in a monocausal thought system, the rationalism of 
modernity, is perfectly integrated into the multicausalism of postmodernity. As 
wecansee, thenebulous quality of the imaginary or of representations possesses an 
undeniable epistemological dimension. There is no question of developing this 
here, but it is good to indicate it, in order as far as possible to defuse the criticisms 
which attempt to invalidate its social importance. I have already demonstrated 
what is interesting about Formism (Maffesoli, 1985) and I plan to return to it later 
on. For the moment it is enough to indicate that the all-encompassing imaginary 
strongly determines individual attitudes, lifestyles, ways of thinking, and the 
various interrelations (social, economic, political, ideological, or religious) which 
constitute life in society. It is their matrix, in the fullest sense of the term, ensuring 
their gestation and presiding over their birth. Insisting on such a ‘condition of 
possibility’ allows us to valorize or revalorize the totality of daily life, or the 
different aspects of a life without quality which had hitherto been considered to be 
a negligible quantity. Thus we can realize that it is their sedimentation which 
constitutes the substratum or residue without which no social life is possible. 

But in putting the accent on the imaginary we recognize a major change in the 
paradigm. Rather than dominating the world, rather than wishing to transform it 
or to change it — all three attitudes being Promethean — one attempts to integrate 
oneself with it by contemplation. The prevalence of the aesthetic, the ecological 
viewpoint, political inactivity, and the different forms of ‘taking care of number 
one’, the various body cults, are in fact all, however it may seem, modulations of 
such contemplation. This is not of course the same as isolation. In the Christian 
tradition, for example, the monk, solitary but not isolated, is in relationship with 
the entire Church. The ecstasy found in the divinity leads to an ecstasy in the social 
body which represents it on earth. The sameis true of the Buddhist tradition where 
the monk, at the same time as he retires from the world, contributes to its spiritual 
support. The tradition of the 36 just men, in the Jewish Kabbala, is identical: their 
prayers and their study of the law benefitthe whole world. This is a perspective that 
we find regularly over and over again in all human cultures, and one which refers to 
a specific strategy with respect to the surrounding world. Either we inspect the 
world and demand it give an account of itself, submitting it to our own processes of 
reason, with the active if not brutal aspect that this always includes, or else, on the 
contrary, we come to terms with it and we get used to the way itis. ` 

Each of these strategies leads toa distinct ethos. Politics is what corresponds to 
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the first, while what I have called the ‘domestic’ (Maffesoli, 1990) would be the 
expression of the second one. The second variant seems to be appearing in our 
time. It could exist in other ages, as the importance of the ‘oikos’ in the Greek 
world, and the ‘domus’ in the Roman era and the Middle Ages testify. This is an 
ethos favouring whatever is near to us, one that relies on ‘the self-evident’; a type 
of primordial evidence, common, accepted, and unquestioned. In the case of art 
history, H. Wölfflin was able to show that among artists, painters, sculptors or 
architects who are very different, there exists a ‘community of style’, consisting 
in the fact that each participates in a specific living reality and expresses its main 
characteristics. The same is true of daily life, where what Thomas Aquinas called 
the ‘habitus’ is expressed. Because of this habitus each person recognizes, 
without either discussion or reasoning, what makes up the common world. M. 
Mauss was able to draw out very well all the consequences of this habitus. In his 
analysis of the techniques of the body, both individual and social, he shows that 
the habitus is ‘naturally’ situated in a given space. And it is for this reason that it 
behaves ‘socially’ in an appropriate fashion. This also means that a ‘body’ 
transposed into another environment will be clumsy, gauche and inappropriate 
to its environment.’ 

Artist or person in the street, in either case it is the imaginary of a certain time 
and a certain place which will determine activity or creation, whether it be the 
grand creation of a Bernini, or the small-scale creations of everyday life. But let us 
not forget that ‘what is self-evident’ creates community. The imaginary forms the 
matrix. Certainly times exist when, crushed by ‘activity’ as well as the rational 
aspect of things, or social activism, we will tend to minimalize this ‘imaginal’ 
structuring. Then everything which is not countable, or which we do not succeed 
in measuring, everything that is evanescent and immaterial, is treated as a 
negligible quantity. Classical art, the great systems of thought and the 
constructions of centralized nation-states are among these. Baroque, for 
example, is quite different, relying less on an adjustment of solid and intangible 
lines than on a play of light and shadow. According to specialists, this is ‘an 
essential factor for creating an atmosphere’. At the Gesù, at St Andrea-della- 
Valle, or at St Peter’s there are contrasts between the light coming from the 
gigantic cupola and the darkness of the nave and, even more so, the chapels. The 
effect is deliberate. This type of contrast intends to create in a theatrical manner 
an imaginary which will comfort the ecclesiastical body which is gathered there 
to celebrate God. In reference to what I said earlier about ecstasy, we might recall 
that for Burkhardt the cupola of St Peter’s seemed to be peacefully ‘floating’. The 
same is true of paintings and sculptures where the saints rise up in a vertiginous 
ascent with strong erotic connotations. Thus the imaginary has a certain efficacy, 
that of creating a collective body, or fashioning an ethos. 

But what the history of art teaches us finds an echo in other, more profane 
situations. In this respect one need think only of musical or sports events, or 
gatherings for purposes of consumption, to measure the efficacy of the imaginary 
in a contemporary setting. Moving to another culture, we will no longer speak of 
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the Stimmung of a countryside or cathedral, but instead of the ‘feeling’ of a 
relationship, the sentiment induced by a place or of some other no less ephemeral 
category. We do this in order to describe an amorous, professional or everyday 
‘situationism’ with non-negligible consequences for the creation of a given 
period, in the broadest sense. 

The reference to the baroque allows us to make this more precise. Eugenio 
d'Ors used the gnostic term ‘eon’ in this connection, to emphasize that it is not so 
much a question of a style well defined in terms of time and space, than of a 
sensibility, an intellectual posture that we can discover or rediscover in various 
places. It is therefore a metaphor, usable as such to understand our time. Gilbert 
Durand, for example, speaks of a ‘climate’ or a ‘semantic basin’, referring to types 
of expression that are also ethereal or fluid, but which, paradoxically, are no less 
constraining. The ‘climate’ constrains creative individualities (to repeat the point: 
the creation both of great cultural products and of culture in everyday life) in the 
repetition of a style that signs ‘such and such a cultural air or cultural moment’. 
There are thus ‘cultural climates’ where light and shade, the static and the 
dynamic, are adjusted so as to constitute the specific music that bathes each 
activity and the life of each and every person, and which are inexplicable without 
it. 

The word ‘music’ may allow us to understand the sharpness that this ‘spirit 
of the times’ sometimes has. We cannot escape its control; we often catch 
ourselves humming it. It would be best to speak in epidemiological terms, so 
great is the role of contamination. And in very many situations the excitement 
spreads by degrees. It is no less common to see emotionality submerge the blocks 
or the intellectual barriers of this or that individual who otherwise is perfectly 
rational. This happens in all domains — religion, of course, but also music, sport 
and politics. This is how we can understand and analyse the astonishing 
phenomenon of fashion, which is born in the need to make oneself stand out, yet 
can only exist by producing the flattest of imitations. Fashion, whether it be in 
clothing, ideology, language or whatever, expresses very well the ‘inflation of 
feeling’ (Simmel) brought about by the ‘imaginal’ atmosphere. 

The individual is not, or is no longer, master of him or herself. This doesn’t 
mean to say that individuals are not actors. Certainly they are, but in the manner 
of someone who recites a text written by somebody else. The individual can add 
the intonation, put more or less warmth into it, or possibly introduce a repeat. 
However, he or she remains the prisoner of a form that can in no case be changed 
as he or she would like. In this era, when it is considered good form to speak of 
individualism, and when it seems difficult to bring this accepted principle into 
question, it is worth recalling the empirical evidence of obligatory imitation, this 
animal instinct which pushes us in general towards ‘behaving like everyone else’. 
Simmel saw in this one of the most instructive sociological phenomena: 


.…. the individual feels himself drawn into the bubbling ‘ambiance’ of the mass as if 
by a force that is exterior to himself, indifferent to his individual being and will. At 
the same time, however, this mass is composed exclusively of such individuals? 


12. The Social Imaginary 


The framework is well established. One can even be perfectly conscious of being 
dragged along; nothing can stop this from happening. It is as if I put in brackets 
whatever makes up the uniqueness of my personality for a shorter or longer time. 
I become a stranger to myself. Beginning with the observations of everyday life, 
we can even observe that I can be lucid about the affairs of other people and yet 
completely lose this lucidity whenever I myself come into question. To 
appreciate the rightness of such observations, it is enough to look at the 
conformism of thought, the classic aspect of group formation and theoretical 
intolerance in the intellectual scene, which ought to be the most alien to the 
phenomena of fashion. To take up a hypothesis formulated in a previous work 
(Maffesoli, 1988) we must in fact recognize that there are eras where affectual 
contagion and emotional phenomena predominate. Those eras with an ‘imaginal’ 
dominant note give rise to an exacerbated tribalism. The massification of culture, 
leisure, tourism and consumption is of course both the cause and the effect of 
such tribalism. It is no less clear, to make more precise what I have already said on 
this subject, that this tribalism can only be (re)born when the imaginary takes the 
lead over mere reason. Because the imaginary favours the ludic and the oniric on 
the collective level, it supports small-scale groups. It is, in a certain fashion, the 
frame which protects them and highlights them. 

The emphasis on the imaginary and on the contaminations that it provokes 
may shed a new light on the dialectic between individual and collective 
representations. As with all the other aspects of social life, modernity has based 
its tenets on the conviction that these aspects were the result of a rational 
determinism. This was a trajectory proper to the individual, of course, the effect 
of education and the various forms of socialization, but equally the general 
trajectors of humanity which, starting from the familiar primitive and barbaric 
situation, had arrived at a point of civilization where everything was measured by 
the yardstick of reason. The optimistic ‘progressivism’ or ‘developmentalism’ of 
modern times is summed up here. In fighting and then conquering the dark 
forces of irrationalism, individual representations allowed each and every one of 
us to direct his or her life according to his or her convictions, for the greatest good 
of their own development. At the same time these representations constituted 
contractually, that is, rationally, and by conscious additions, representations or 
systems of collective representations. These representations in turn made it 
possible to conduct public life, whether that of nation-states or of other 
ensembles organized according to the same model. 

Politics, let us not forget, is the finished model for this double trajectory. 
Democracy is its logical end point, and consists in organizing society rationally 
after having no less rationally convinced the various members of this society. 
Within this perspective both individual representations and collective represen- 
tations are perfectly clear to themselves. They are equally transparent to analysis, 
as are the aggregates that they bring about. Groups, parties, associations and 
nations are objective and have finalities that are completely objectifiable. And so 
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itis that we can define modernity by adages: ‘Politics first’ or even ‘Everything is 
politics’. This is the expression of a transcendent ‘ego’ (Sartre), separate and 
distinct from other egos, no less transcendent, with which this ego forms society. 

But if this type of schema, which has been elaborated from the Renaissance 
onward and which has been especially built up in the last two centuries, has been 
pertinent up until our own day, we can say that in the cyclical balancing of 
human histories the schema is in the process of giving up its place to another 
configuration. Applying to our argument a ‘form’ that I have elaborated in 
previous works, it seems to me that the fusion of common emotions is in the 
process of succeeding the distinction of separated representations. Apollo versus 
Dionysus; politics as opposed to the ‘spiritual’. Or again, the person in power 
giving way to the person with the power. In this type of schema, the power, 
which is at bottom that of sociality, is also that of the instituting force. It has been 
able, for an entire historical period, to be channelled by instituted power (social, 
economic, and political), but it has nonetheless exercised a subterranean pressure 
that explodes at the first opportunity. Another cycle then begins again. In the 
course of this latter, ‘representations’ of all orders are nothing unless they are 
rational. Or more exactly, if they integrate an entire series of spiritual parameters 
that function less in terms of conviction than in terms of fascination and 
contamination. These representations exercise a form of ‘osmotic’ action, a form 
of autodiffusion which no longer borrows from the channels traditionally 
defined by occidental rationalism. 

Itis in the light of this reversal that we must understand the various religious 
fanaticisms, mass movements, the melting of the most rigid ideological systems, 
the fall of political regimes and apparently very solid dictatorships. These are all 
things which result from the irresistible pressure of fusional *we's whose cement 
is made of common ideas which contaminate bit by bit larger and larger crowds. 
This pressure of first subterranean and then explosive common ideas is a constant 
of human history, but it is expressed brutally in the periods of passage to a new 
era: hence the sociological interest in analysing their emergence, if only to 
understand the foundation of a culture in the process of being born. Like Genesis 
speaking of ‘the spirit of God floating on the waters’, all foundation myths appeal 
to the nebulous, the fluid and the moving. Before solidifying itself as a 
civilization, culture is thus an affair of the imaginary. 

When he analyses the ‘clan’, which can be considered as the basic group of all 
society, Durkheim shows the importance of these immaterial elements favouring 
what he calls the ‘communion of consciousness’. Indeed, from an institutional 
point of view the clan is particularly lacking in ‘consistency’. Authority is little 
centralized and thanks to nomadism, the territory is not well demarcated. Hence 
the importance of symbolic activity to ensure the cohesion of the totality. 
Durkheim goes so far as to say for example that the emblem is the ‘clan thought 
of in a material form” This strong expression brings out well the efficacy of the 
imaginary. What he says about the clan, as an original structure, can be 
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extrapolated in the general framework of our argument. Each time we refer to a 
foundation, each time it is necessary to appeal to it, we aim to awaken common 
sentiments. These are not at all rational, they have no direct utility and they 
cannot be marked out with precision, but they constitute nonetheless an 
undeniable force, an instituting force, much more solid than numerous rational 
constructions which in general do not arrive until after the event. This is an 
important paradox: the consistency of a social ensemble comes essentially from 
an invisible force that is incorporated in totems, emblems or various images, and 
thereby constitutes the social body. 

Let us not delude ourselves: this type of ‘totemic principle’ is in no way the 
attribute of primitive societies alone. We know that under various names the clan 
survives in all societies. It may even have taken on increased importance in our 
time. What is certain is that each time that we search out the most directly 
foundational element in any social aggregation, we discover the sharing of 
common ideas, collective sentiments or other emblematic images; the whole 
basic structure constitutes an atmospheric matrix and thus ensures the dynamic 
rootedness of the society in question. It is when the terrorism of teleological 
progress and of History going in the right direction is effaced, that founding 
myths again become important. And what Durkheim analyses in the case of 
societies, Freud demonstrates clearly for individuals. The entire development of 
his Leonardo da Vinci and a Memory of His Childhood rests on an essential 
postulate — ‘what a man believes he remembers from his childhood is not 
indifferent.’ Fantasy or historically verifiable fact? No matter, because these 
memories of childhood are a foundation. ‘One comes from one’s childhood as 
one comes from a country’ (Julien Green). This is the nature of dynamic 
rootedness. No matter what the truth in itself is, what is true is what provides us 
with a foundation and serves as a touchstone for a later construction. 

Exactly as for the individual, the ‘memory of childhood’ is also what serves 
as popular memory. What refers to legends, customs or fairy tales is far less 
negligible than we think. Oral traditions are there as elements of an unconscious 
history which, though ‘inconsistent’, serves as a substratum of ‘being-together’ 
and always reemerges when the need for it makes itself felt. Orality is also 
expressed in the resurgence of local history and by regional folklore, without 
forgetting the success of biographical narratives and other references to the soil. 
It finds its ‘scientific’ consecration in methodologies linked to life histories both 
of individuals and of groups. In all these cases the part played by the imaginary is 
not negligible. It is not just what is objective that is taken into account, but 
equally the sort of subjectivity which is latent in individual and collective 
memories. One should pay attention to all of this. There are moments when 
social life no longer has the regularity and rationality of a political programme. At 
these times dream and reality become one and the same; fantasy becomes a 
creation of the collective spirit, creating in turn the materialized spirit that is a 
people. This creation does not have the consistency or the solidity that the homo 
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faber of modernity wanted to give it, but reminds us that yet again, it is the 
unlimited and undefined chaos that gives rise to new forms. 
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Gilbert Durand 


The Implication of the Imaginary 
and Societies 


he theory that serves as a framework for these methods and this research rests 

on the fundamental axiom.— and it is indeed an axiom and not a postulate — 
according to which all human thought and activity are representation. We shall 
not give here all the anthropological confirmations drawn from anatomic 
physiology which support this axiom. Let us indicate however that the 
development of the neo-encephalitic in sapiens sapiens — that is, the connecting 
centre for all ‘representations’ — as well as the discovery by Sperry of the different 
functions of the two cerebral hemispheres confirm our axiomatic assumptions. 
This ensemble of past and possible representations in sapiens is what we call the 
‘imaginary’. Borrowing the terminology of the physicist David Bohm we would 
say that the imaginary is the ‘implicate order’ through which all understanding 
necessarily passes, and even all explanations of individual or collective human 
behaviour as well. 

Thus for us, in the beginning there is no longer a logos annexed to the 
famous ego cogito, but a sermo mythicus depending on a collective, primordial 
cosmic ex-cogitamus. By using this suffix ex, the Latin language instinctively 
places the imaginary as the source of all cogitation. It is a question of undertaking 
the fundamental revelation of an exogitare vel excogitari, or a ‘grammar’ of 
images which is totally prereflexive and presemiotic. The imaginary — that is, the 
Ocean, the reservoir of all human representations — is indeed the ultimate 
‘measure of all things’, and especially of that anthropological thing that the 
various human sciences have for the most part so badly circumscribed. The 
imaginary is a sort of fundamental ‘indicator’, as sociologists say, of any process 
of hominization. The beginning of thé noosphere. 

‘But then, around the 1950s, it became necessary to try to systematize the 
disparate contributions found in lessons drawn from the technical means 
available to imagery, political propaganda, and the most advanced explorations 
of psychic behaviour. My first work, Les structures anthropologiques de 
l'imaginaire — subtitled with the foolish pride of youth Introduction à 
l'archétypologie générale — aimed above all to bea reordering of the contributions 
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of psychoanalysis, but also of Jung’s depth psychology and Russian reflexology. 
In this choice of three ‘psychologies’ considered to be contradictory but 
convergent, I aimed to affirm my philosophical independence with respect to 
both materialism and spiritualism. I wanted to provide a sort of ‘garden of 
imaginary roots’ just as previously someone proposed a garden of Greek roots. 

Thus this was a work of systematization, with a phrase of Leroi-Gourhan as 
an epigraph: ‘If the document too often escapes the grasp of history, it cannot 
escape classification’. After a quarter of a century, the book is still getting along 
quite vigorously, since it is in its tenth French edition. Certainly, this work aimed 
in a naive way to be ‘structural’. This was to affirm what had ‘escaped’ from 
history, from a pretentiously historicist history, which had just been contemptu- 
ously crushed under the power of the ‘fairy tale’. What the generation that came 
to maturity in the post-war era resented in all forms of historicism was the 
simplistic enclosure within a post hoc ergo propter hoc system. 

My own irritation with historicism echoed what Claude Lévi-Strauss (1958) 
admitted. However, I very quickly perceived that the title category I had chosen 
turned out to be exactly the inverse of that of the father of structural 
anthropology. It indeed seems that to flee not only historicism but above all the 
famous ‘meaning’ that it had — the meaning of history — the structuralist wave 
absolutely refused to make sacrifices to meaning or to semantics. Instead, it chose 
to close itself up in the sanitized games of formal structure. Here it discovered 
once again the old sterile demons of the ratiocinating Aufklärung. Or if one 
risked proposing a sense it was the very reductive (and below the belt) one of a 
certain Freudianism. This sense benefited — noblesse oblige! — from the multiple 
turnings of sublimation interrelationships and of all human communication — 
what Richard Wagner called ‘the absolutely human’ — so as to erect it into a true 
anthropological ‘indicator’. This constitutes an irreducibly plural model (the 
polytheism of imaginary instances), or, better, is constituted by at least three 
semantic axes (three structural ensembles, three ‘systems’, three ‘matrices’, etc.). 
Here the ‘constellations’ (or ‘swarms’, or ‘packets’) of possible images come to 
gravitate. These three systems lead to three types of the imaginary — of rhetoric, 
of reasoning and finally of world-view and of truths with their own equally 
irreducible determinisms (Holton, 1981). Thus these ensembles form the first 
contexture of any discourse whose sermo mythicus seems to be the most archaic 
mode, or the most ‘profound’. The sermo mythicus becomes the matrix and the 
referent of all discourse. The transversality of our collective research can thus be 
of benefit to literary analysis and cultural endeavours, as well as for the 
observations and reflections of anthropology, such as those of Mircea Eliade, just 
as they are for Marcel Griaule and the French Africanist school. Myth and 
‘savage thought’ are no longer accessory and negligible discourses — myth is the 
anthropological foundation for all discourse. Similarly, ‘transversality’ allows for 
the verification of hypotheses in the laboratory of the clinical or experimental 
psychologist (Yves Durand). 
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Thus, beyond the circumstantial filling in (Erfiillung), such as historical, 
biographical and climatic situations, the sermo mythicus can be the basis for all 
analysis of a human discourse (from textual criticism to the understanding of 
styles or socio-historical eras). To put it another way, a ‘psychocriticism’ of the 
type set up by Charles Mauron, based strictly as it is on Freudian psychoanalysis 
which reduces the mythic ‘scene’ solely to avatars of the Oedipal myth, is not 
sufficient. The ‘obsessional’ images do not refer simply to a ‘personal myth’, but 
to openings that are either more social-historical (myths privileged by a certain 
era — Cellier, Brunel, Vierne, Bosetti, etc.) or above all, more ‘anthropological’, 
that is indicative of the great problems of the human condition spoken of by 
myth. This is what Gaston Bachelard’s ‘poetics’ clearly foresaw when it located 
the poetic synchronically in the aesthetics of the four elements. In Bachelard’s 
work, aesthetic classification (taxinomy) definitely took the lead over historical 
incidence. Using the language currently in vogue, let us say that there is a 
reference to a double ‘intertextuality’ — the one that resonates in the style or in the 
myths privileged by a given era, and the one by which, as Malraux said, ‘Homer is 
joined to Mallarmé’. 

Thus the possibility exists for us to construct a ‘mythocriticism’ whose 
method is borrowed from what Lévi-Strauss calls ‘the American style’ — applying 
a reading used by Americanist anthropologists to the Greek myth about 
Oedipus. It consists of reading the ‘packets’ (clusters, resonances, leitmotivs, 
etc.) which are semantically similar, in a ‘synchronic’ reading going behind the 
diachronic course of every narrative. Thus the redundant ‘mythemes’ (the 
smallest units of sense), more or less intensive, more or less ‘obsessive’, stand out. 
They allow us not only to distinguish what is the mythical ‘head’ of a literary or 
pictorial work, but to see in the bio-bibliographical field of an author the 
variations, ‘derivations’ (Pareto) and mythogenic transformations. 

But these last considerations bring into play an extrinsic time (that of 
biography and historical incidences) in addition to the fictional duration intrinsic 
to the narrative. It is obvious that they push research into extrapolating the 
mythocritical method to the ‘complete works’ of an author to his or her 
intertextual resonances as well as to the style of an era in both form and content, 
both rhetorical and lexical. 

One thus passes imperceptibly from ‘mythocriticism’ to ‘mythanalysis’. 
This last term can be applied to an ensemble of human works assembled in 
historical time and the specific profiles of a society (cf. the work by Perin Rocha 
Pitta on the Funio Indians). Here there appear paradigmatic findings which are 
very fruitful for understanding a given society or cultural moment: pseudo- 
morphosis (Oswald Spengler), systemic structure (topic) in the socioculture, 
unintended consequences or ‘perverse causalities’ (Jules Monnerot, Arnold 
Toynbee), dissimultaneities (Ernst Bloch, Patrick Tacussel), exc. This myth- 
analytical reading of history and society, besides the fact that it favours cultural 
works rather than institutions or political and military events, allows us to mark 
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out redundancies, not only, like mythocriticsm, in the text of a narrative but also 
in the historical flow of contexts. 


On the other hand, there are, the gods be thanked, an ever-growing number of 
researchers (currently covering about 50 university laboratories in France and 
abroad in all five continents) who are convinced of the strategic importance of the 
imaginary. This allowed after 1975 a sort of synapse in the sciences of man and of 
tradition which I subtitled — in memory of my master Bachelard — the New 
Anthropological Spirit. It was no longer then a question of solitary results — the 
sort that are always contestable — but of investigations by hundreds of eminent 
and specialized researchers, my friends and collaborators, the leaders of whom I 
could not fail to cite here. 

In the domain of the sciences concerned with literature, French as well as 
foreign, at the time in uproar with the ‘nouvelle critique’, there began to develop 
little by little ‘mythocriticism’, with the work of my colleagues at the Centre de 
recherche sur l'imaginaire — Jean Perrin, Simone Vierne, Gilbert Bosetti, Chantal 
Robin, Aurore Frasson-Marin, Viola Sachs, Joel Thomas, P. G. Sansonetti, 
Patrice Cambronne, etc. 

The domain of psychology and social psychology was ‘covered’ by the 
tenacious work of Yves Durand, the creator of.an ‘archetypal’ projective test and 
its ‘mythodramatic’ applications in psychotherapy, while Daniele Rocha Pitta 
used this test to measure the figurative gaps found in the population of South 
America. The science of education in turn was to be energetically reanimated by 
the work of Bruno Duborgel. 

As for real philosophy — that of professors! — two magisterial theses, one by 
J. J. Wunenberger and the other by Francoise! Bonardel, broke out of its bonds 
and demonstrated that we had entered a civilizational era in total rupture with 
Promethean one-dimensionality. Sociology made its contribution to the outline 
of a ‘mythanalysis’ with the work of Sironneau on the myths of secular religions, 
that of Pessin on the ‘anarchist reverie’, and those of Bozonnet and Patrick 
Tacussel. And of course Michel Maffesoli managed to synthesize both the 
fundamental polytheism of the societal as well as the ‘profound’ ambiguity of the 
social, the ‘metanoiac’. His excellent title, L'ombre de Dionysos, was the exact 
pendant, although ethically opposed, to the Retour de Dionysos by Jean Brun. 
These significant rediscoveries of the revival - the ‘reenchantment’, Bezauberung 
— of myths in the gap hollowed out in Prometheanism, were confirmed by many 
reflections concerning the ‘return’ of myths (Sironneau and myself), crowned by 
the monumental and admirable work by Bonardel (1984) on ‘The Vision of the 
Philosopher’s Stone’ in the far West. 

From a science of man reunited around a double methodological application 
— mythocritical and mythanalytical — which we were henceforth tempted to call 
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‘mythodological’ — emerged the prolegomenas to a new scientific and philo- 
sophical orientation. This was not the fleeting novelty of fashion, created of 
intellectual ready-to-wear, but new in the sense of renovated by the rediscovery 
of hidden myths, sensitivities and philosophemes. 

The sequence of the acts and works of man is no different from the 
redundant and recurrent narrative revealed by the sermo mythicus as treated ‘in 
the American style’ by Lévi-Strauss. Some ‘new historians’ such as Paul Veyne 
do not hesitate to confirm this. Thus, to the despair of poetic Trissotins and 
sociological Diafoiruses, we find a manifest convergence between the ‘sciences of 
literature’ and those of society. Both of these appear as modalities, if not of a 
sermo mythicus, at least of a ‘recital’ (a word dear to Henry Corbin) of images 
derived, if not according to laws, at least according to models that I was trying to 
describe with precision, under the title of ‘Epistemological Implications of 
Circular Diagrammatic Models’ in 1984. I refer also to the work of my friends 
Gallais (1982) and Durand (1984). 


% z 


Should the boundaries of the conceptualizations of physics and the new 
anthropology, as I have often shown, come to be reduced, this will necessitate the 
recognition of a field of common significance, which Jung called ‘psychoid’. 
Without entering into the details of this idea let us simply say that the 
concordance between the objectivity of the ‘exterior’ world and the subjectivity 
of the individual psychic world is one of the areas where the notion of the 
psychoid is the most evident. As Jung said, ‘The soul of a people is only a more 
complex formation than the soul of an individual’. 

This ‘complexity’ should however here dictate methodological precaution. 
It is only metaphorically that the simplest thing can become the most complex 
model. Or more exactly, metonymically. For the social system precisely does not 
involve the ‘simplifications’ of the individual system linked to biological entropy. 
Because of this, the ‘psychic’ metaphor of the social appears more fruitful to us 
than a biological one. But it is a metaphor nonetheless; the socizl system, unlike 
the individual psychic system, includes ‘multiple deciders’. The deterministic 
relationship expressed by the cause/effect schema is effaced here even more than 
it is in the interweaving of individual determinations. Sociologists have always 
been struck by the ‘paradoxical’ (Max Weber), if not ‘perverse’ (Raymond 
Boudon) or heterotelic (Jules Monnerot) character of ‘causality’ in sociology. 
Very often the ‘effects’ which are produced are unexpected, and contradictory to 
the implications of the preceding causes. 

So we shall not be able to take, as it stands, the still very orthogonal — if not 
Cartesian — scheme of the Freudian topics where the ‘vertical’ impulse of the ‘id’ 
is as it were cut by the horizontality of the ‘superego’. ‘Id’, ‘ego’ and ‘superego’ 
are here only metaphorical reference points. In reality the socio-historical ‘topic’ 
is buckled into a sort of diagram where the general ‘implications’ (the sermo 
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mythicus and its archetypal clusters) contain so to speak the explanations and 
deployments which form the social id as analysed by mythologists, the social ego 
accepted by social psychology, in addition to the superego and the ‘collective 
unconsciousness’, which is the realn, of institutional analysis, judicial codifi- 
cation, and pedagogical reflection. Our theory is not, however, elaborated 
enough so far for us to be able to set up in a pure diagram, with equivalent ‘power 
of decision’, the unconscious collective id, the social ego of roles and the superego 
of institutions. So it is a bastard metaphorical schema that we are proposing, 
although one that is already loosening itself from pure Freudian orthogonality. 
The order of our description can thus appear to be arbitrary; let us say that in 
order to justify it we have begun by exactly describing whatever appears to be an 
innovation in the epistemological field of sociology, which has traditionally been 
attached to analyses of the superego found in institutions and epistemological 
pedagogies (Figure 1). 
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What one finds then, in the first part of the diagram — or at the ‘deepest’ point 
of the topical ladder! — is thus the anthropological id. This ‘almost immobile’ 
(Braudel) Urgrund is that ‘which is never transformed’ (Jung). Jung calls it the 
‘collective unconscious’ but he separates it very quickly into two series, the one 
specific, attached to the structure of the social animal that is homo sapiens, the 
other more Lamarckian —as Michel Cazenaze wrote in an excellent article (1 981), 
one approved by social investiture. The first is on the side of what is properly 
called the archetype, a pure numinous instance. The other is on the side of the 
‘archetypal image’ and is already clothed in representation, and thus localized 
(René Thom). "4 

We could for our own part speak of a ‘specific collective unconscious’ just 
barely emerging from the development of consciousness and marked out in its 
abstraction by linguists and structuralists who speak of the ‘always translatable’ 
in myth (Lévi-Strauss), of the ‘universals’ of language (Mounin, Tullio de Mauro) 
or of its ‘generative base’ (Noam Chomsky). Here it is indeed an issue of a 
meta-language (Lévi-Strauss; cf. our chapter on ‘Figures mythiques et visages de 
l'oeuvre"). This only appears — since it has to appear in order to be catalogued and 
studied! at the level of the grand synchronic structures, the grand homologies of 
images, these Urbilder discovered by the ethology of animal behaviour (Konrad 
Lorenz, Portmann, Spitz, Keyla, etc.). It emerges in these latent myths which 
have been well recorded by Roger Bastide (1972b) in the Gidean moment, which 
do not come to be clearly anchored in precise images or to have a name clearly 
affixed to them. They are, as we put it earlier, at the ‘verbal’ level, perhaps at the 
‘epithetic’ as opposed to the ‘substantive’ level. Hazy as their surface appearance 
may be, they are nonetheless precise as to their structure. Just like those Latin 
divinities that Georges Dumezil called poor in figurative representations but rich 
in structured-functional coherences. For this specific unconscious has nothing 
anomic about it. As the experimental works of the psychologist Yves Durand 
have shown, latent myths clearly integrate ‘packets’ of images and homologies in 
well-defined series. 

But a fundamental trait of the logic of all ‘systematics’ is that these 
archetypes are multiple; they constitute both the fundamental polytheism of 
values in the imaginary (Max Weber, Corbin, Miller, etc.) and the dilemma-like 
character (Lévi-Strauss) of every sermo mythicus. From the moment of their 
inception the instances of myth are in the plural They are absolutely 
heterogenous in their irreducible nomos. The functional polytheism which 
appears in the conflicts of the individual is even more vigorous in the instances of 
the collective psyche. This factor pushes us to mistrust the monotheistic 
simplifications found in culturalisms. 

This ‘specific unconscious’ can be grasped almost immediately in the 
symbolic images sustained by the environment. The primordial metalanguage 
takes its place within the natural language of the social group. The cities, 
movements and constructions of the society, so to speak, receive and identify, as 
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it were, the impulse of the archetypes making themselves felt in the memory of 
the group. The real city comes to model the desire for the ideal city (Mucchielli), 
because a utopia is never purified of its socio-historical niche. The verbs and 
epithets which indicate the generality of the specific unconscious turn into 
substantives. The gods of archaic Latium take on the face and espouse the 
quarrels of the figured pantheon of the Hellenes. 

On the level of this archesociology, the phenomena of first cultural 
impregnation are marked out by the Americans under the name of basic 
personality (Kardiner, Linten, etc.) and the Germans under the name of ‘cultural 
landscape’ or Landschaft (Spengler). But under the very impulse of representi- 
vity this foundation level drags in ipso facto the level where these substantifi- 
cations have been attributed to human roles, thus becoming ‘theatricalized? (cf. 
Duvignaud, Maffesoli). It is this ‘actantial’ ensemble (to take up the terminology 
used by Greimas, Souriau, or Yves Durand) which constitutes what we could call 
metaphorically the social ‘ego’. By an ‘insidious capillarization’ (Maffesoli), the 
hierarchized, conflictual and heteronomic instances of the ideal city bring the 
personae and characters of the social onto the stage. Just as their fundamental 
origin is plural, the social roles studied by relational sociology and social 
psychology are plural too. The particularities of ‘employment’ cause segre- 
gations and the interplay of opposition and alliance between castes, classes, sexes 
and age ranks — in a word, between ‘social stratifications’. Moreover, it seems to 
us, following very different paths from the purely structural ones taken by 
Propp, Greimas, and Souriau and the experimental ones followed by Yves 
Durand, that these actantial ‘employments’ do not exceed seven in number (six 
opposed two by two plus one extra). Be that as it may, it is important to underline 
— as the work of Yves Durand proves, as well as that of Albert Yves Dauges on 
the ‘barbarian’ — that this constellation of roles not only displays a hierarchy but 
also integrates the negativity of certain roles which are, however, indispensable: 
outcasts, marginal characters, more or less integrated ‘barbarians’, etc. This 
negativity, systematically introduced into the ensemble of roles, certainly fulfils 
an important function in the movements that provide resources for myth. But at 
any rate the theatrum societatis implies roles that are diversified to the point of a 
certain antagonism. It is very interesting to note that this diagram with seven 
actants, as drawn by Yves Durand in a purely psychological perspective, is 
similar to the one drawn by Charles Baudouin in order to ‘integrate’ the 
archetypal instances of individuation. We also found it spontaneously in our own 
analysis of the ‘limits’ of a social consensus (Durand, 1980). This is not the place 
to expand upon the mechanisms that regulate and make coherent these seven 
actantial instances of the theatrum societatis. In order to facilitate the functioning 
of our topic we will retain only the classification of roles as positive or negative, 
or as the ancients, both Greek and Latin, emphasized, as divinities extra muros 
and intra muros. . . . Let us say very crudely that in a given society, when myth 
tends to expurgate its recourse to the deep imaginary and when the only roles 
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honoured are those most adequate to the rationalization and the conceptualiz- 
ation of the system (this is the case in ‘technical’ roles in a technocracy, ‘adminis- 
trative’ and ‘judicial’ roles in a bureaucracy, etc.), it is the neglected and 
marginalized roles that are the reservoirs or mythological resources. For ex- 
ample, this was the condition of a part of the Third Estate in 1790. It would be 
very instructive to study more precisely the place of marginal figures in the early 
National Socialist movement and especially among the SA. But we must insist 
upon one point: there are no roles predestined to the preservation of institutions 
and others opposed to it. In certain cases it is the warrior roles that are the 
servants of power and in certain cases it is they who promulgate the pronun- 
ciamentos. Everything depends on the roles which are marginalized. Sometimes 
in the history of the Occident the marginalized roles were those of kings and 
nobles, and sometimes those of the priesthood and its clerics. The recourse 
against religious rationalizations was the Emperor and the recourse against the 
predictions over the Empire was the priesthood. But the marginal characters in 
any order are always most likely to be the fermenting elements for contestation. 

Finally at the institutional level of society, we might situate a sort of social 
superego available to a sociology of law and institutions. This is both a servant 
and a codifier of the episteme of a society at a given ‘instant’ (which may last 
several decades: in no case is the duration of the social superego inferior to the 
maturation — 25 to 30 years — of a given generation and its evolution). This 
superego, is the reservoir of codes and jurisdictions, and also for current 
ideologies, pedagogical rules, utopian schemes (‘plans’, ‘programmes’, etc) and 
for the lessons that the inspiration of the moment draws from the history of the 
group. At this level the mythos is so to speak positivized in the epos and logicized 
in the logos. 

But there is a bond that joins these three metaphorical ‘levels’ of the social 
topic: the force of fundamental coherence which ‘implies’ the archetypal 
foundation level, the actantial level for roles, and the level of rational enterprise, 
the ‘logical’, as Pareto would have put it. This bond it the sermo mythicus. By yet 
another paradox, it is at the moment when myth is rationalized in a utopian 
programme, in a rational ‘methodos’, just when it is most manifest in institutions 
and jurisdictions, that it is best integrated into the ‘collective consciousness’. Or 
to use Lupasco's terminology, at the moment when the myth ‘actualizes’ itself it 
becomes latent, assuming the form of a mythic force or, after a fashion, 
demythologizing itself. But it is then that there is a ‘civilizational problem’, a 
dangerous occultation. As Jung showed with respect to the Aufklärung and the 
Nazi Wotan, this relates the numinosity of the mythic to the side of the most 
extreme ego, or to individualistic selfishness. Then there is no longer a ‘society’ — 
not even a Gemeinschaft — but a mass, a crowd which will help to facilitate the 
‘capillarizations’ (Maffesoli) of the mythic numen, regrouping them in ‘tribes’, in 
currents which are often subversive and sometimes devastating. 

Thus a society oscillates in more or less rapid diastoles and systoles, lasting 
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not Jess than a human generation (Peyre, Matore, Michaud) and not more than a 
millenium (Spengler). It would seem that these oscillations take place around an 
axis, or if one prefers, within a mythological ‘implicant’ whose recognition, if not 
its measure (one may always ‘count’, like Sorokin or the literary critic Trousson, 
the epigraphies of a myth) is in our view the principal indicator of the ‘state’ of a 
society. Myth also appears not only as a fundamental indicator for the observer, 
but also within a systematic ensemble as a crucial ‘decider’ for the political actor. 
Not that the divinity intervenes from the outside, by theological spontaneity as 
in a Hegelian, Marxist or Spenglerian becoming . . . but in the sense that the 
numinous quality of a myth may be reactivated, reforged and thus reinforced, as 
History is made to gallop through personality with an intuition or an 
understanding of the myth which is pertinent to this society and to the kairos 
found in the confluences of History. 


* * $ 


Two questions then present themselves. The first concerns the duration of the 
phases of the socio-cultural imaginary; the second its ‘reemployments’, and 
therefore relates to the very particular type of determinism found in anthro- 
pology. 

In order to sketch out a solution to the first question, we must use a sort of 
typological ladder made of ‘loops’. As Gallaid showed in the medieval narrative, 
subsystems are established, as they are in the ‘history’ of human acts and works, 
all the way to infinity. Thus we must mark off more inclusive and differentiated 
‘loops’ from the others in historical time (durée), that is to say, according to 
Fernand Braudel, to: discern semantico-stylistic segments that are of ‘long 
duration’. It is thus that we can identify a ‘Romanesque loop’ covering the 11th 
and 12th centuries, a ‘Gothic’ one from the 13th to the 14th century, a 
‘humanistic’ loop from the 15th to the 18th, a ‘Romantic’ one, a ‘decadent’ one, 
etc. 

Frankly speaking, these loops do not follow the well-defined succession of 
literary chronology. They emerge progressively from the nexus of the previous 
looping; thus the Gothic emerges slowly from the Romanesque of the 12th 
century, the Romantic from the Aufklärung of the 18th century, etc. (Figure 2). 
It is here indeed that a radical difference appears between the linear time of 
Newtonian clocks, too much used by historians (sidereal time, or the Paracelsian 
Wachsendzeit) and the human kairos, the time of meaning, of maturing (the 
Paracelsian Kraftzeit, that may be translated as the ‘force of destiny’). This last 
relies on reminiscences and on the effect of delay, and is not assimilable to the 
first (the fruit of autumn was already in the flower of spring, and the spring bud 
under the dead leaves of autumn . . .). 

Moreover, it became apparent that — chronologically speaking — significant 
changes took place in a phasing close to what economists call a secular trend, and 
not, as a certain Freudianism had us believe, according to the rhythm of the ‘fight 
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Reference Points 


1761 La Nouvelle Héloise 

1762 Le Contrat Social 

1772 Werther 

1781 Rousseau`s Confessions 

1781 Critique of Pure Reason 

1787 Don Giovanni 

1790 The Magic Flute 

1790 Faust 

1797 Ideas for 2 Philosophy of 
Nature 

1799 Discours sur la Religion 

1799 Lucinde 

1800 Athénaeum 

1802 Spirit of Christianity 

1805 Fidelio 

1805 René 

1807 Discourse to the German 
Nation 

1807 Phenomenology of Spirit 

1817 Del'Allemagne 

1818 The World as Will and 
Representation 

1821 Der Freischütz 

1827 Cromwell; death of 
Beethoven 

1828 Death of F. Schubert 

1830 Hernani 

1830 Cours de Philosophie Positive 

1831 Le Rouge et le Noir 

1831 Obéron 

1838 Ruy Blas 

1839 La Chartreuse de Parme' 

1842 Rienzi 

1843 Le Vaisseau Fantóme 

1851 Rigoletto 

1857 Les Fleurs du Mal 

1857 Madame Bovary 

1862 Salammbo 

1862 Les Misérables 


of the sons against the fathers’; a trend whose beginnings, dear to Alberoni, 
develop in a latent fashion, in slow ‘tricklings’ and whose dynamic ‘explosion’ 
takes place in the sixties and seventies of each calendar century. It is as if suddenly 
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an ‘extrinsic’ motivation (Nisbet) came to dynamize a slow intrinsic maturation. 
This trend, well demonstrated by the type of sociologies that describe ‘life 
histories! (Ferrarotti, Catani, Bertaux, etc.), relying on *hearsay and word of 
mouth’, seems to consist of three to three-and-a-half consecutive generations (if 
we bring into play the father/mother's ‘narrative’ of their ancestors, recalled by 
them, of 25 to 30 years each). In other words, the exhaustion of ‘hearsay’ every 90 
to 110 years — accompanied of course at its apex by reinsertion of information 
and extrinsic events which ‘mark’ an era — is manifested by a more or less 
accentuated change. Thus is it that we pass from a Herculean trend, to yet 
another which is Mercurial, to the Apollonian, Promethean, Dionysiac, etc. 

Let us emphasize that this type of succession in triple generations gravitating 
around a direct ‘discourse’ (‘hearsay’) does not itself fit into a myth of progressive 
and linear evolution, even a dialectical one. An ‘objective psychoanalysis’, in the 
style of Bachelard, is necessary to exorcize the very ethnocentric schema of the 
myth of Jesse. What is more, let us repeat, a society possesses a stored-up 
memory in its informational institutions: monuments, documents, lifestyles, 
natural languages, etc. From this there follow two consequences. First, that of the 
overlapping of topical phases: the rebirth of a myth is sketched out a long time in 
advance by the mythologems already in place which become exhausted (lose 
their mythogenic ‘dynamism’) as we have been showing since 1979 (Figures 
mythiques: Durand, 1979). So a familial trend is always surrounded — in variable 
proportions — by diverse and contradictory strata memorized by the culture. 
Secondly, this memorizing authorizes the reemployment that is manifested by a 
resurgence in styles, various fashions, and mythologems. This necessarily limited 
stockpile explains the redundancy of barochisms, classicisms, romanticisms, 
decadentisms, etc. Within human development, as in mathematical, physical or 
biological morphogenesis, there is not an infinity of choices. The occurrences are 
limited in number and must be reused. Lévi-Strauss had already demonstrated 
this very well. This fact explains why a structural-functional theory like that of 
Dumezil can be extrapolated, or why a novelist (for example Jean d'Ormesson in 
La gloire de l'Empire) could ‘invent’ the history and sociology of an ‘imaginary’ 
socio-culture. 

These stylistic ensembles, although limited in number, have a determining 
force. Ledrut, Maffesoli or Tacussel, adopting Ernst Bloch's notion of ‘non- 
simultaneity’, that is, past and archaic elements which are conserved and which 
manifest themselves, are right to revive the notion of ‘determining form’, quite 
neglected and even frankly ignored by French positivist sociologism. Here again, 
the philosophy of our anthropological knowledge links up with current research 
in mathematics (Thom and the notions of logoi and ‘catastrophe’), in physics 
(Bohm and the notions of ‘implicit order’ and causal ‘reinjection’) and, above all, 
biology (Waddington and Rupert Sheldrake and the idea of the chreode — ‘a 
necessary and constraining pathway’ — and of ‘formative causation’). 

These re-employments are in no way mechanical stereotyped repetitions; as 
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the concept of ‘reinsertion’ implies, each re-employment is modified by the 
growth of the stock of information. They hollow out what we have called 
‘semantic basins’ within a sociological ensemble, identified by specific regimes of 
the imaginary and privileged myths. The formation of these ‘basins’ follows a 
process, which this time zs mechanical, in which we chose to characterize six 
(chronologically irregular) stages, using other potamological metaphors: Trick- 
ling, watershed, confluences, ‘the name of the river’, shoreline development, and 
finally, decline, meanders and deltas. ` 

These six stages cover the two phases of our topic but without cutting them 
up into six sectors; they pile up in a spiral movement. Already, under the 
philosophical ‘shores’ of a semantic basin, the ‘tricklings’ of another basin are 
being formed; and under the ‘deltas and meanders’ of dead water, the ‘watershed’ 
of the river to come is being outlined. 

Let us specify the articulation of these ‘basins’ in comparison with the 
familial trend. They do not match each other exactly. The basin overflows the 
trend each time both upstream and downstream by a half-trend (giving a 
probable duration for a ‘basin’ of 50-60 years, plus 90-110 years, then plus 50-60- 
years, that is, 190—230 years). For example (Figure 3): the ‘semantic basin’ which 
sees the flourishing of the dynamic Franciscan ‘myth’ as well as its aesthetic 
(Gothic ‘naturalism’) and philosophical cortege (exemplarism). The ‘tricklings’ 
manifest themselves before the active life of St Francis, and even before his birth! 
The dynamism of the myth, certainly weakened in the ‘meanders’, is perpetuated 
downstream from the death of the saint and the extinction of his ‘family line’ — 
the death of his ‘daughter’ St Claire, as well as that of his ‘sons’ Elie, Thomas of 
Celano, and his most prestigious heir, Bonaventure. Upstream, from 1150, we 
find the flowering of the great cathedrals — Nyon, Senlis, Paris, Laon, Bourges, 
and whose slow growth covers an entire century ... downstream the rebel 
‘grandsons’, Michel de Cesene and William of Ockham, unseating the Avignon 
pope John XXII, but the rebel — and Ghibelline — ‘fratellicism’ enlivens the 
passions of the Great Western Schism. And the meanders of Franciscan 
spirituality still experience many explosions with the ‘reformers’, such as 
Bernadino of Siena, in spite of the trickles and the ‘watersheds’ of that other basin 
that will become humanism and which heralds the coming of the humanist popes 
Nicolas V and especially Leo II from the middle of the 14th century. The 
Gothico-Franciscan ‘basin’ covers two centuries with correspondences of 
Gothic tricklings, the rapid ‘watershed’ of 1200 to 1210, the ‘confluences’ from 
1220 to 1235 with Innocent III and St Claire, the ‘name of the river’ from 1235 to 
1260 with the constitution of the legend of the Little Brother of the Poor written 
first by Thomas of Celano and then by Bonaventure; finally Bonaventure 
strengthens the philosophical banks of the doctrine (exemplarism), accompanied 
by the great Franciscan doctors — John Peckham, Roger Bacon, Lull, Duns 
Scotus. But the delta and the meanders begin at the very beginning of the 
Quattrocento with the crisis of Occamism, and come to irrigate the first 50 years 
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of the 15th century. Thus the flamboyant:Gothic and Franciscan era has indeed 
lasted two centuries. We have shown how this 'semantic basin'; after the 
humanist and classicist eclipse, reemerged with ne at the end of 
the 18th century. i 
The selection of a limited number of these ‘semantic bait gives the 
impression of a cultural ‘landscape’ already seen, of ‘contemporaneity’, as in 
Spengler's (not very systematic!) intuition. Moreover, the reemergence of a 
‘semantic basin’ can go.alongside the preceding one, in a morphogenetic 
relationship very much more complex and detailed than the famous ‘pseudomor- 
phosis'. There are certainly ‘pseudomorphoses’, but there are also paramor- 
phoses, metamorphoses, pleromorphoses, catamorphoses, anamorphoses, ‘and 
so on. And ‘from the fact of social ‘memory’, it' does not follow that 
reemployments are mechanically stereotyped. Each reemployment reinserted 
into the socio-cultural ensemble augments the stock and the quality: of 
information in a society. As we know, information (the formal modelling of tiny 
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energies, as Bohm has shown) does not follow the second law of thermo- 
dynamics; it is ‘negentropic’. Thus reprojected information refines the processes 
of veracity in a society. But in a parallel fashion, by a sort of systemic feedback, a 
culture which has become too refined by a plethora of information becomes 
Byzantine. It fixes its functional social categorizations and in so doing also 
increases the entropy of the society which sustains it. It may be this type of 
topical compensation which takes into account those crossed dialectics that 
Spengler identified between culture (in the sense of an ethical, juridical, and 
aesthetic ensemble) and multi-informational technical civilization. For us it is a 
matter of a compensation between the negentropy brought about by the 
refinement of the contents and the means of cultural information, and the 
functional civilization of institutions. The advancement of the one coincides with 
the entropic level of the other. Thus, contrary to McLuhan's optimism, it can 
hardly be said that the unexpected intensification of the communication of 
information at the end of this century coincides with the reinforcement of 
planetary ethical institutions. Phases of decadence are moments of high 
information as well as of the extreme weakening of institutions. Phases in which 
the remorseless intensification of the two levels of the topic block the alternation 
of the mythical ‘nights’ and ‘days’ in a blinding light, but also a dusk-like one. All 
they let one glimpse, as a way to unblock a socially lethal situation, is the 
desperate recourse for the social consensus to the barbarians or to the burning of 
the Alexandrian library. This was in fact the fate of ‘Hellenism’, then of 
‘Roman’-ism, and still later, of Byzantium. 


* * * 


I have tried to give here only a suggestion of the heuristic possibilities offered by 
the transdisciplinary and collaborative research led by the Groupement de 
recherches coordonées sur l'imaginaire in the last quarter-century. The audience 
that we have found among hundreds of researchers in more than 40 countries in 
the five continents of the world suffices to justify this procedure in the human 
' sciences in general and in sociology in particular. Against positivist and 
neo-positivist factuality, as against the hypostasis of materialist infrastructures, 
this sociology tends, accompanied by a vast secular ‘trend’, philosophically to 
rehabilitate superstructures, notably the productions of the imaginary. This 
rehabilitation brings about in the same movement the reconsideration of a kind 
of ‘formism’ (Ledrut, Maffesoli, Tacussel, etc.) against the prejudices of 
preformed materialisms, and also a revalorization of aesthetic motivations in the 
stases and dynamism of society. The involvement of the Imaginary and its 
cultural and behavioural manifestations in all anthropological phenomena, and 
notably in social processes and configurations, makes it possible to re-illuminate 
the problems posed by social and cultural anthropology. 


Patrick Tacussel 


The Epistemological Propinquity of 
Social Aesthetics and the Imaginary 


‘Depuis trop longtemps déjà, on attend la gifle qui doit résonner à 
travers les galeries de la science.’ 
(Walter Benjamin) 


n the name of experimental reasoning, the power of imagination and the 

heuristic merits of the artistic process are often anathema. Yet, in so far as 
knowledge is a symbolic system, a way of ordering reality in its complexity, it also 
appears to bean effect of representation, which aims at restoring to consciousness 
a less enigmatic universe. The scientific adventure has never departed from a 
position in conformity with the fundamental uncertainty which animates its 
development, because it has to understand and/or explain phenomena that lack 
evidence. The ‘truths’ that science offers cannot pretend to perfection, they do 
not have the steadfastness and strength of beliefs, they remain conditional, 
imprisoned within the point of view from which they spring. The distinctions 
between science and a religion which longs for the immutable, or between 
science and an ideology that purports'to offer a total interpretation of reality, 
thus derive from their mutual pretences as well as from the existential experience 
which underlies them. From Karl Popper to Edgar Morin, scientific discovery 
” depends upon an intangible principle, refutation, for the very reason that a fact 
that is observed is primarily an event; it remains empirical and therefore leaves no 
place for the absolute.! The researchers’ activity has something in common with 
voyeurism, their gaze at the object of their studies proceeds from a point of view, 
a framework, an optical field, with all the implications hinted at by those terms 
and that attitude. We will return to this point. 

If framing the phenomenon allows its selection within a space, if it localizes a 
fact, it also condenses space within the observed reality. The image which results 
from this operation’ is a visual angle; thus, although the phenomenon considered 
can exist independently of us or of a witness, its objective situation remains 
bound up with our relation to it. The face of things and their features alter with 
the angle of view, as well as the importance of the latter, since it controls the 
lighting under which they will display themselves. If there is any objectivity, at 
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this stage of investigation of reality, it can only be evinced through the subjective 
synthesis that associates the framing and the light; the latter may be either natural 
or artificial; in that case, it is set up for the requirements of experimentation. 
Because they are framed within a certain setting, phenomena partake of a new 
signification; they acquire a meaning through (and for) the gaze. Besides, the 
framework represents a certain visual angle, it turns its content into an image, 
thus making ita property of the picture and not of the operator who, so to speak, 
hides behind his work. In so far as it is a spatial relation, set within a particular 
duration, itis more valuable than the work which presided at its apparition, and it 
displays a meaning that is appropriated in differentiated ways which refer to 
collective levels of sensibility and intelligibility. An image which carries a 
suprapersonal meaning is endowed with symbolic significations; more than the 
motif it expresses, it is the style, the shaping through the play of the frame and the 
lighting, which give it a kind of ‘superiority’, a symbolic force, through which its 
materiality is seized again as a model of a pattern, namely, as a link between 
nature (the Heideggerian Bestand) and the culture through which man 
recognizes himself in the form of things, exercises his ascendancy over them and 
imprints on them the mark of his civilization. What is common both to the 
practice of science and to the creative progression of the artist, takes root in the 
imaging faculty (the capacity for building mental patterns, the talent for 
designing a model) and in the dynamism of the image, its material density 
coupled with its psychic amplitude. To talk about an epistemological propin- 
quity between social aesthetics and the imaginary is to point to the condensation? 
of psychic energy in the material object, that assemblage of forces which displays 
the universe as a spectacle in perpetual metamorphosis (Nietzsche). Thus we 
have the right to consider an aesthetic paradigm for the sciences, and indeed to 
pave the way for an aesthetic and verstehende philosophy of science. Here we 
will limit ourselves to its application to sociology. 


From the Sociology of Art and Literature to Sociology as Art 
—The Paradigmatic Frame 


Apart from the difficulties inherent in the construction of scientific knowledge, 
the human sciences are confronted with a complexity that defines them as 
‘imprecise’, ‘inaccurate’ and "imperfect: very truly human. This complexity 
encompasses consciousness, action and desire, dream and unconsciousness, will 
and feelings. The exploration of this whole set of elements fits uneasily with those 
cultural contexts, world visions and their procession of images and myths that 
day after day shape the horizon of knowledge. Since art has been indissociable 
from the heritage of people's collective experience, sociology has faced this 
problem by adopting three positions. The first is thematic and remains very 
classical. It considers that works of art are not simply a matter of a creator's 
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solitary talent. They constitute a particular expression of social reality. If art has a 
language of its own, it would be proper to appreciate or not the autonomy of ‘the 
artistic will’ (Kunstwollen) within the vast repertory of socially produced 
activities and goods. The second position credits the work of art with a power of 
unequalled revelation; beyond the pleasure linked to its intrinsic qualities 
(harmony of the forms, sounds, colour and structures), beyond feeling and taste, 
an artistic creation deeply questions our relation to the world; it leads us through 
the unsuspected resources of the sense of life. Lastly, we come across a third 
perspective, originated at the end of the 19th century, of which Georg Simmel, ‘a 
Monet of philosophy’ (G. Lukács) was the pioneer. This approach captures, in a 
most audacious manner, the two previous possibilities, even if it does not 
proceed to any specific development. Its purpose is to integrate aesthetic 
categories in the description of social facts, to unveil the artistic and playful order 
in daily life, and to qualify the notions and ‘concepts’ that may account for it. It 
also inaugurates an essayistic sociology. 

The first position oscillates between two extreme poles: explicative 
understanding (erklarendes Verstehen) (Max Weber) and the radical criticism of 
psychoanalytic and/or Marxist inspiration (Lukács, Adorno, Goldmann). As a 
special field within sociology, it belongs, from now on, to the history of that 
discipline. The two other positions are directly linked to a debate, the interest of 
which goes far beyond the ambitions of sociology: 


1 Epistemological: What are the conditions of validity of intuitive knowledge in 
a sociological demonstration? Is the subjective apprehension of social reality 
an obstacle to society’s intelligibility? 

2 Philosophical: Since the meaning of ‘being together’, of collective experience, 
is the main goal of the human sciences, subjectivity should not be confused 
with subjectivisim or with a withdrawal into the inner self, which is an 
individual sentiment. Sociology cannot escape being conceived as a social field 
of phenomenology; and with it appears the idea that society is a world which is 
deeply rooted in the cultivation of the senses and the sensations. However, if 
we postulate that society is a phenomenal structure (the accord of minds, as 
described by Auguste Comte, the intersubjective communication of Haber- 
mas), the problem of an ontological superiority that values one system of 
representations or ideas at the expense of another leads toward the creation of a 
social hermeneutic based on the ‘eidetic reduction’,* which is conceived as a 
prolegomenon to empirical consciousness. 

3 Historical: The combination of the phenomenological and the hermeneutical 
approaches now takes a decisive turn. There can be no answers suggested by it 
that are not the cause or consequence of unresolved issues. The historical 
signification of an event is indissociable from the shared experience and the 
temporal modalities of the actors of that given situation. Its ‘truth’ is only 
valuable as memory, testimony; nevertheless, the transmission of its meaning 
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is hardly reducible to its mnesic sedimentation, because it becomes the object 
of a work of interpretation — in the analytical sense of the term (latent vs. overt 
content). Finally, the relation between tradition and history is based on the 
tension between hermeneutics (the language and symbols which carry the 
meaning) and phenomenology, which explores the feelings and represen- 
tations of the historical actors. History, as phenomenological, is here defined 
as a ‘psychic process’.° 


Now, one must capture the essence of the psychic to distinguish it from the 
physical, and therefore come back to eidetic science in order to free historical 
temporality from historicism and its univocal laws. The historicity of social 
phenomena is a state of temporality within consciousness. It enables a historical 
being to transcend his/her situation as a historical being, to no longer exactly 
coincide with it, and therefore to look at the historical reality as a text to be 
interpreted, like a territory with opened and divergent meanings. It is this 
inadequation of the historical being with him/herself that essentially targets 
him/her as a being submitted to a psychic activity, the products of which are 
partly potential and partly actual. But the transition from the potential to the 
actual, and vice versa, covers the path from the subject to the object. Action is a 
potentiation: the object is a potentiality, the subject, an actualization, which 
consists ‘in making of what is in the object what ought to be in the subject”. The 
transcendance of historical being knows only of an ethical or aesthetic ‘finality’. 

The three levels of the discussion we have just elicited (epistemological, 
philosophical and historical) show that we are in the presence of a paradigmatic 
coherence -— in other words, a model of intelligibility. If one should describe some 
reality, endow it with a meaning that is oriented to the spirit and edified by it, that 
reality departs from its immediacy, from the violence that, first of all, renders it 
brutal, resisting the efforts of the will to know (to power, as Nietzsche would 
say). It gives itself in an enigmatic proximity as a ‘unique’ datum offered to the 
sociologist. In order to be upraised to intelligence, by human consciousness, 
social reality must be interpreted, read as a text (society as text, cf. R. H. Brown), 
it must surrender to the familiar usage of words and patterns, in short it must 
enter within a comprehensible totality which has its starting-point inevitably 
exterior to it. All knowledge thus results from a transposition, a transfer, 
legitimated by a referent, the relevance of ‘which proceeds from analogy, 
montage, imitation. In numerous analyses, especially in Emile Durkheim’s 
works, the referent (nature) is strengthened in its paradigmatic pretence by the 
authority of a rhetorical effect — the producing of proofs.’ But rhetorical efficacy 
is a matter of style, of the aesthetic shaping of the demonstration. The unsaid of 
rhetoric, the implicit of deductive, are deep-seated in art: one is overpowered and 
then convinced. Knowledge might only proceed from metaphors, realities that 
have become 'idealising fictions’ (Husserl) with the sole purpose of serving 
elsewhere (the body, the machine, the physis, etc.). If such is the case, we must 
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admit that aesthetics and art are the only transfigurations thet clearly claim a 
metaphoric status, that is to say that they permita self-reflexive moment (looking 
at the look) in relation to their way of proceeding and che optical field 
deliberately chosen by those who enter them with lucidity. 


Towards a Social Aesthetics 


Whatever is taken into account, whether it is history, or a situation taken from 
everyday life, or the privilege given to presentiments, sensations, intuition or to 
the sensible, the first steps of the heuristic process remain metapborical in nature. 
This process is not present in the phenomenon that is apprehended, but in the 
way in which the image and its reflection, in their momentary appearance, will be 
linked to a meaning that defines them from outside and within their manifes- 
tation through experience. Furthermore, this framing of the image, the search for 
an angle of vision or perspective, would be totally superfluous if the ontological 
discrepancy between being and knowledge were not empirically acknowledged. 
This non-identity between thought and being rules out the possibility of 
reducing being to a conceptual abstraction, as Parmenides stated, and of raising 
the categories of reason to an ontological monoscopic status. The physiognomy 
of reality, as that of actual experience, is at least dual; it associates, without ever 
mixing them up, the literal (the Durkheimian datum) and the figurative,!° and the 
role of the metaphor lies in the tension of meaning issued from the interaction 
between the two different levels. This can certainly be denoted as the 
‘logicization’ of being and of social data, on the condition that this logicality is 
considered as contradictory in its foundation. The figurative would then 
correspond to the tropes of the metaphor (the synecdoche and metonymy) 
constructed from what is being interpreted in things and thought with the help of 
intuition and imagination (cf. Nietzsche). With this idea in mind, we have used 
the expression ‘figurative sociology’ in order to underline how perception 
translates the image and reflects it through meaning. 

The status of representation and of ‘immediate certainties’, the proximity of 
the appearance (Husserl), is what permits phenomenological understanding and 
social hermeneutics to dismiss without a backward glance the metaphysical 
ontology of knowledge, that science which conceives reality as adequatio, in 
which thought is itself included in the world," and not as aistheron, in which the 
perceptible dictates the activity of a representation which rests on the figurative 
construction of the sensible and the experience of life. The problem of truth in its 
relation with art is thus suggested and put forward either in Nietzschean terms 
(the confabulating character of figurative activity) or through the Heideggerian 
ontology of being (truth as advent and revealer). Finally it can also free itself from 
those two answers, through the work itself, understood as a ‘montage’ relating 
the universal and the particular, without the help of a pre-established whole or of 
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the artificial project of its realization. In this. respect, the works of Walter 
Benjamin, Ernst Bloch and Georg Simmel still prove fecund and helpful. 

The montage involves a metamorphic process. An intrusion of conscious- 
ness into the crucible in which the matter-form mixture is drained. Through this 
transmutation the work is finally revealed as a production, in the Aristolian sense 
—poiesis. The montage then bears the traces of human action and of the mind that 
governs it. But it is partially detached from them, as it intends to form symbolic 
figures, introducing an interchange of values on the base of a socially integrated 
pattern. In order to enable the recognition of these figures, through the 
construction of the objects that it organizes, it builds up a cultural memory when 
bringing them together. This leads Leroi-Gourhan to note that figures, being 
anthropocentric images of the universe, are anamorphoses of social structur- 
ation. In other words, their metaphorical power comes from their capacity to 
bear and order a content that is both cognitive and emotional. Independently of 
the values shared between the individual figures, there can be no question of a 
symbolic code, that can graft on a metaphorical fabric, an operational semantic 
chain, an aesthetic structure capable of creating a network of correspondence 
between the meaning and the relevant values and emotions. 

Whether it is subordinated to scientific, religious, mythic, technical or 
political thought, the figurative power acts in all social directions as an aesthetic 
principle. Indeed, it structures perceptions in a cognitive order (perspective) and 
it retains the image of a sensible reality from the memory that one has of it. The 
possibility of recognizing oneself (and identifying) the objects and facts thus 
represented, rests on the assumption that their images are melted in a ‘semantic 
basin’ (Durand), into a collective memory. This collective memory outlines the 
legend of the group that is under consideration. Through this, Nietzsche came to 
think that representation (the relationship between art and truth) constitutes a 
fable, and that all knowledge is the metaphorical description of the universe, in 
which figuration is the privileged instrument. In so far as figures are vectors of 
meaning resting on the components of an anthropocentric system, they 
harmonize a set of correspondences between the human subject, being-in- 
common (mitsein) and the cosmos. In fact, this conjugation, which also has the 
function of bringing together differentiated spaces and temporalities, is the very 
object of figurative art. It submerges through affinity-links parts of the world of 
social structure and of humankind. The vitality of a figure originates, without 
doubt, ‘in its specific capacity to operate syncretic compromises.'? It neither 
juxtaposes nor superimposes, but mediates the fundamental principles of each in 
terms of the other.? This ‘feverishly hidden’ (Bloch) correspondence is like a 
passage towards a totality, conceived within its chosen fragment and presented as 
a temporary and open figure. 

Without the structural duplicity of meaning, it is difficult to approach the 
heuristic function of the figure, the fundamental ambiguity that builds it into a 
consciousness, which is submitted to a fundamental tension between otherness 
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and identity. Framing is not sufficient; each detailed plan must be totally 
assembled, in keeping with a global order. Here the association of ideas becomes 
visual and the ‘montage confers to the images their ultimate sense."^ The 
conscious configuration of images then becomes intentional, and will create a 
significance for the observer by giving things a physionomy and an atmosphere. 
Through the montage, the pattern enables the observer to learn and understand a 
meaning that is entirely the pattern's own. Its value goes beyond both the 
framing of the image and the montage. It constitutes a solid (stereos) stereoscopic 
and semantic unity. The German term Weltbild would also be appropriate to 
appreciate the dialectical interaction (literal and figurative) of the two sequences 
which give it contrast. From Max Scheler to Pierre Francastel, the idea according 
to which these Weltbilder envelop ‘systems of truths’, fluctuating with the 
different types of cultural outlooks that dominate reality, supposes the validity of 
a social or a ‘generalized’ aesthetics (Callois); this underlines that the criterion of 
truth of the judgement issued from this orchestration of images reflecting the 
outside world, ‘the reciprocity of perspectives’, is more collective than 
individual. 

This is also the conclusion drawn by Georges Gurvitch.? The reproductive 
memory, in its social extension, in its links with the creative imagination and in its 
symbolizing function (staging of signs and symbols) is at the origin of the 
collective (and relative) nature of the truths that are thus produced by judgement. 


The Epistemological Qualifying of the Figure 


Let us recapitulate our procedure. The postulate is as follows: it is useless to 
undertake an epistemological critique of experimental (and scientistic) reasoning 
in the field of the human sciences. The latter is based upon an implicit 
metaphysical preliminary: the belief in the pre-established harmony between 
reality and human requirements, the intellect. On this basis, ‘being’, as well as the 
definition of the essence of truth, are laid down as supersensible substances. 
Facing this situation, it is proper to get back to a genealogical perspective 
(cf. Nietzche): What is the origin of the legitimacy of a system of intelligibility? 
What type of shared human experience is it accountable for? 

The metaphysics of knowledge which serves as a substructure to experimen- 
tal reasoning is primarily characterized by the idea of transcendency, an idea 
which refers to ‘back-worlds’, ultimate instances of legitimacy of a thought in 
search of an absolute, which it hopes to preserve from the scoriae of the sensible 
world. In this logic, which is of undeniable internal coherence, being is 
determined as a substance (Aristotle’s ousia, Parmenides’ One, Descartes’ res, 
Kant’s thing in itself, Plato’s Idea, etc). It is a principle of identity which 
dominates the intelligence of the real, since the ideal back-world is created by 
placing the idea of the substance as sole object of knowledge, beyond the sensible 
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world and social reality. The society that we can know no longer partakes of 
consciousness, in so far as the latter constructs meaning and goes along with it. 
The society is set as a world that is already existent, identical with itself. Its 
establishment as a constituent, phenomenal datum (of values, significations, 
forms) is radically subordinated to its transcendental ‘being’, which suppresses 
the field of correspondences in favour of a thought, monoscopic in its vision and 
dualist in its internal function (e.g. true/falsé; right/wrong). The dialectical 
criticism of substantivism and traditional metaphysics does not change anything. 
For it is presented as subjected to a process of supersession in which the Spirit or 
some historical praxis offers a guarantee, in some transcendental fashion. With 
his usual conciseness, Hegel perfectly sums up this performance of dialectic in 
the category of the universal,” and of the idea, which unites concept and reality." 
We do not intend, today, hastily to reject concepts or ideas. We know that 
phenomena can hardly be intelligible and comprehended without concepts and 
ideas. We would rather think it advisable to integrate them within a heuristic 
order which would not extinguish the hard and factual dimensions of its object in 
favour of its definition and its unity on the ground of the universal. It is at this 
price that knowledge does not crush living social experience under the weight of 
hollow. intellectual pyramids that are either inductive or deductive. In other 
words, it is proper to take conceptual frameworks for what they are, an unstable 
configuration, an ‘objectivity’ which hangs on an ‘organized subjective manifes- 
tation’! ' 

Finally, in its relationship with scientific procedure and its philosophical 
foundation as episteme, the figure, which must not be taken as a methodological 
‘master-key’, deserves to be entitled to connect the representation of the real with 
its expression in a specific frame and a montage which are recognized as such. 
Numerous reasons support this requirement, one of them belonging to the 
archaeology of knowledge: the behaviour of the child, who becomes acquainted 
with the world, is first immediately and spontaneously lucid, ‘traversed by 
aesthetic events". It symbolically creates the environment, and the figure is both 
the face of the real, apprehended by the sense, and the image of the moment — the 
concreteness within the phenomenal diversity — its identification of recurring 
forms, which are memorized and re-actualized by experience and by the powers 
of syncretism and schematization of.the child's imagination. Aesthetics em- 
phasizes the time lag of the judgement about the meaning and value of the 
phenomenon, since we are caught before catching. 

Itisin this connection that Marc Beigbeder remarks that 'the aesthetic event? 
is close to ‘pure psychism’.” It emphasizes heterogeneities (matter, rhythm, 
space, things, time). Therefore, within identity (or the non-contradictory), it 
considers neither truth nor the real (rational or non-rational). It stands halfway, 
neither real nor true, and potentializes and actualizes the truth of reality and 
unreality as an essential logical contradiction, which is immanent to the instant 
and expresses their respective non-contradiction. 
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Aesthetics is, by no means, conceptual. Here it appears as a superior 
cognitive stage, that of the conceptual configuration (the significant figure,” 
cf. Max Weber) in which it objectifies itself, but also subjectivizes itself in a 
behaviour which refers to the ‘meaningfully adequate’ (sinnbaft adäquat) carried 
by social experience. Therefore, understanding proceeds from ideal or fictitious 
types (Weber) in which the essential elements of reality are feztured. These can 
also be called forms or genetic concepts (genetische Begriffe [Max Weber]). To the 
time lag between the fact (datum) and the meaning/value in the judgement, 
corresponds the bivalence of truth born from scientific research (explanation, 
understanding and/or interpretation). It results both from the particular purpose 
(meaning/orientation), which is peculiar to the research worker's proceeding, 
and from the fact that it asserts itself only as the death of the intention to obtain a 
generic feature, which bestows upon it a collective implication (meaning/social 
value). On that level, the figure, representing and setting ideas or concepts, 
reveals a concrete and abstract, particular and universal, as well as expressive 
content, in which the sequences of each sphere correspond in counterpoint. It 
leads to what Hegel rightly calls ‘the capacity of understanding’.” 

We are, thus, within the frame of interpretation of social life as intersub- 
jective aesthetics, stepping out of the semantic equivocation of intuition and of 
empirico-analytical authority with which meaning is over-determined or 
proceeds from the technical exploitation which rules experimental reasoning 
(cf. Habermas). Interpretation is the capacity of consciousness that unstructures 
and reorganizes a representational system, an order of figurative meaning. As 
Béla Balazs reminds us: ‘Representation aims at the image of a psyche we can see 
and which we have to be aware of. The reconstitution aims at a psychic effect 
which must rise in us.” It is on that ground that, with S. Lupasco and M. 
Beigbeder, we have accepted the close relation between aesthetics and the 
psychic. The figure does not signify the idea, it does not explain the concept, but 
it shapes and causes them. It is not the completely fabricated symbol in the image, 
its ideogram, but its movement towards consciousness (which understands it as a 
frame and a montage of the symbolic images). This journey can be termed 
anthropological (Durand) because it is performed from a horizon which is 
stabilized in the coherence of the points of view and which is subject to the 
dialectic between the other’s and one’s own, to ‘consciousness subjected to the 
effects of history’ (Gadamer). By emphasizing the fact that ‘figures in history are 
only figures of tension, figures of tendencies,” Ernst Bloch takes us back to the 
beginning of our subject, the metamorphosis of forms and meaning, the dignity 
of the verstehende and aesthetic approach. 
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Martine Xiberras 


Rhythms and Cadences for a 
Postmodern Symphony 


We a non-musical observer listening to a symphony be able to 
reconstitute the melody, to identify all of the instruments and each of their 
specific parts? Would a non-expert observer watching a game of chess be able to 
figure out the rules and the objectives of this game? After a long time and several 
attempts he or she might partly manage it. 

But could an outside observer, watching what goes on on our planet, decode 
at least one general rule? At first glance, the multiplicity of lifestyles and patterns 
of thought give rise to an incredible social polyphony. How could it be otherwise 
since, unlike a game of chess or a musical symphony, life on earth results neither 
from a will nor from a collectively organized decision? This giant melting pot of 
cultures and beliefs, this incredible mixture of social practices and collective 
representations, seems then to result from a natural, ‘metanatural’, or even 
'supranatural' order of things. 

We could, then, infer from all this that a sort of de facto syncretism is 
developing on our planet, because any attempt to acquire an overall view of this 
complex whole ends up as hazy and confused perspectives. However, we are 
making progress, since we have succeeded in describing in a word this 
combination which previously appeared to be indescribable or even chaotic. 

Two other similar attempts emanate from contemporary sociology. On the 
one hand, with the concept of postmodernity French sociology aims to show 
how a new step on the paths of knowledge has been reached, and how human 
organization is characterized at the end of the millennium. And on the other 
hand American sociology offers the orchestral analogy to describe the ebb and 
flow of modern communication. These two attempts also focus on the 
construction of a general view of contemporary history. They work on the same 
object: the specific life of the societies of the year 2000. And they repudiate at the 
same time the models which served to grasp our contemporary world. Finally, 
they also agree in indicating that the ambient syncretism, which arises as soon as 
one attempts to acquire a general view of social morphology, could very well 
prove to be of great help from a methodological point of view. 


44 The Social Imaginary 
1 ADe Facto Syncretism 


1.1 

Several opposed logics seem now to be acting on our contemporary world to give 
it this plural appearance (Maffesoli, 19852). On the one hand is the valorization of 
the micro-social as the primary dimension of everyday life, and on the other the 
search for macro-social perspectives as collective utopias. The crumbling of 
values and the parcelization of practices are perceptible, especially in the 
importance given to the ‘self’ as an ultimate referent or the sustained pattern of a 
day's work. All of our institutions have been decomposed into units of 
measurement: work, because of the scientific organization of work, but also 
speech, the school, or the state. 

The tempo of this decomposed universe is thus located in the fragmentary, 
or the minuscule, or in the exactly opposite tendency towards organization in all 
the attempts to recompose the context. The resurgence of a holistic perspective in 
the human sciences, or the search for wider cosmogonies in collective beliefs, 
testify to this other tendency. It is as if the rhythm of a tiny passage firmly called 
for a tune or a more substantial melody. 


1.2 

A second contradictory logic operates at the same time on another register of 
sensibility, in a game of lights and shadows which applies itself not only to 
unveiling situations, but directly, to the very shape of the social subjects. On an 
individual level as well as a collective one, memories are selective, words are 
plural, individuals come forward masked. Modern times allow wider margins of 
freedom and various moral systems: times of ‘serial sincerity’ in love and politics 
(Maffesoli, 1984), a ‘nonsimultaneous consciousness’ which enables us to 
emphasize this or that aspect of our past or our personality (Tacussel, 1984). The 
ideology of the Enlightenment proceeds in the same manner on the collective 
level, revealing immense successes and covering up numberless errors, cata- . 
strophes, or simply lags and oversights. A game of fluctuating light and shadow 
opens up social situations in which individual and collective purposes are 
engulfed. 


1.3 

Finally, a further logic accentuates these two already destructuring processes: on 
the one hand, a generalized development of means of communication and on the 
other, just as important, a no less general indifference towards everything outside 
the self. Our own civilization’s tendency to develop an ‘iconoclasm by way of 
excess’ proceeds from this same logic (Durand, 1984). Multiplication of images in 
all directions, in a proliferation and a contiguity which gradually drain them of all 
specific meaning. On the level of social practice, as the Chicago School had 
already pointed out, there develops a similar process of excess of meaning/loss of 
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meaning. The astonishing growth of means of communication (in Chicago, the 
telephone and the automobile) and especially flows of communication (tele- 
phone calls and car journeys) have not improved the density of the social bond. 
On the contrary, indifference, neglect and even hostility or conflict have become 
more widespread as the principal modalities of neighbourhood relationships 
(Park, 1925). From these multiple forces, there results what we have called a de 
facto syncretism in social practices and collective representations. For there is a 
strange reflection between what people do and what they believe in. This 
assertion is obvious in the case of an individual, because beyond a certain degree 
of incoherence between action and speech an individual is assigned to the domain 
of psychopathology. But this proposition deserves to be tested at the collective 
level: Can we apprehend for a people, or a civilization, a degree of coherence 
between activities and beliefs? Does this question have a meaning, since we know 
that the forces in action here on the planet are numerous, contradictory and 
‘natural’? If we observe, then, a tendency towards the disaggregation of the social 
bond, we must'also note a tendency towards the saturation of collective 
representations. The set of values offered by Modern Times does not really 
constitute a homogeneous and coherent thought system, and is therefore not 
favourable to social cohesion. Thus social morphology and the morphology of 
beliefs display this same syncretic appearance, this same polyphonic voice. 


2 From Modern Times to Postmodernity 


It is this state of affairs that contemporary French sociology suggests should be 
called ‘postmodernity’. On the one hand, there is atomization of the social bond, 
which allows for the coexistence of various forms of ephemeral aggregations, but 
which disseminates solitude as its principle modality (Maffesoli, 1988). On the 
other, there is a congeries of values and collective representations, sparse, plural 
or contradictory, which coexist more or less peacefully (Durand, 1969/1984). 
The social sciences need a specific terminology and a model to describe the 
context or the environment in which the phenomena under investigation occur. 
The study of a social fact, its social base, its evolution or its consequences is 
carried out in a rather different manner in the modern and the postmodern 
perspectives. 

The notion of postmodernity acts as a methodological lever in the analysis of 
contemporary social facts, since it allows one to set them in perspective in 
relation to a new environment, or at least a better defined one. The notion also 
contains a sort of gamble or at least a philosophical hypothesis. 


2.1 The End of Modern Times 
The notion of postmodernity aims to mark the opening of a new era more than 
the end of a past one. Of course it ratifies all modernity’s findings of decadence 
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and decomposition of the social tissue. It doesn’t feign to ignore the evils or the 
enemies of modernity (wars, epidemics, hunger, terrorism, drugs, AIDS, etc.) 
which grow more and more abundant and ferocious. However, it aims especially 
to mark a threshold, a limit, a pause to point out that something is changing. If the 
time of modernity is, as a whole, projected towards the future (Maffesoli, 1979), 
the time of postmodernity indicates the time of an achieved project or of the end 
(Baudrillard, 1990). It is as if the most harmful project of modernity, that of the 
great explosion, the final conflagration, had already taken place, at least at the 
level of ‘atomized’ social relationships, and of ‘disaggregated’ collective represen- 
tations. 

The end of great collective representations or the crisis of disse indeed 
signifies their disintegration and their coexistence in small fragments, the end of 
their moral function of coherence, and their social function of cohesion. The end 
of Marxism signifies, for example, the loss of a classical model in the social 
sciences, but also the loss of all points of reference for a whole part of the world's 
population. 

We must agree with Edgar Morin that one of the characteristics of modern 
knowledge follows from a ‘break-up of knowledge’: ‘modernity has gained so 
much information that we have closed our eyes to the price to be paid, to the new 
forms of obscurantism that descend from the very place of production of 
knowledge, the university, research, and culture’ (Morin, 1990). Each of the 
modern sciences continues to progress, but ‘disciplinary separation’ prevents, for 
the moment, any accumulation of this knowledge, fragmented into various 
discrete or even irreconcilable skills. Exact sciences versus human sciences, 
sciences of man versus sciences of society: ‘each of these fragments continues to 
move forward while ignoring the global face of which it is a part’ (Morin, 1990). 
If modernity has been able to take advantage of this break-up of knowledge and 
has been able to progress while masking this dual face of light and shadow, 
postmodernity’s vocation is to move forward unmasked. 


2.2 From Confusion to Fusion 
The characteristic feature of postmodern kodda is the sudden awareness of 
this break-up of knowledge and the attempt to assemble its pieces. This attitude 
goes back from the paths of knowledge, where the fashion is for multidiscipli- 
narity, to the bottom of the social ladder where the parallel attitude aims to shift 
from an exclusionary perspective (out-group) to one of integration (in-group). 
Postmodernity does inherit the scourges and enemies of modernity, but in a 
reversed perspective: the evils which attack modernity may after all only be the 
consequences and not the causes of this prevalent disaggregation. It would 
therefore not be a question of eradicating these defects in order to remove their 
effects, but of containing them in order to weigh up their causes. The enemies of 
modernity would not have to be persecuted because of their differences, but 
rather reintegrated for the sake of the similitudes. 
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Postmodernity takes on board all the de facto syncretisms of modernity: it 
does not sweep aside the official element and progress, but nor does it reject the 
shadowy element and the badly hidden and badly mastered evils which it makes 
its own. It is as if postmodernity was attempting to register, in order to 
reassemble, all that is left of it after the end. Postmodernity attempts to contain 
the ‘fractal, viral, or irradiated’ stage of value (Baudrillard, 1990). The end of the 
great collective representations implies their exhaustion as much as their 
explosion and their crumbling into individual units. Values, far from having 
disappeared, have rather dispersed themselves according to a fractal mode of 
dispersion: ‘proliferation, contamination, saturation, transparence, extenuation, 
extermination’ (Baudrillard, 1990). Isolated or condensed in coherent or 
incoherent groups, values continue to exist, that is to say continue to attract here 
and there the support of some social subjects. 

Taking together these differentiated collective representations thus leads to a 
rather confusing ensemble, a sort of disorganized sedimentation, a ‘metastatic 
disorder’ (Baudrillard, 1990) which we have named a de facto syncretism. A 
religious syncretism where doubt coexists with atheism, themselves coexisting 
with institutionalized or wild forms of religious revivalism, and a political and 
ideological syncretism, where scraps and pieces of beliefs are juxtaposed. All this 
coexisting with microsystems of individualized values (Duvignaud, 1974). If 
modernity is the time of moral hyper-choice or anomie, the time of post- 
modernity is that of the recognition of this state of affairs. 


2.3 From Chaos to Rebirth 

Taking together this confusing and heterogeneous whole does not readily lead to 
a simple perception of the world, but perhaps allows at least for reconsideration 
and redefinition of what was not going right on our planet. 

For Alain Touraine, as for Edgar Morin, what characterizes industrial 
society is its mastery of production and therefore its success, while the set of evils 
which it brings with it remains buried in the dark. What characterizes 
‘postindustrial’ society, on the contrary, is control over the purposes of this 
production, and thus the choice between these evils (Touraine, 1969). 

The transition from modernity to postmodernity therefore consists mainly 
in a change of outlook or perspective. For in this universe with rarified 
foundations, scientists keep on researching and social subjects keep on living. 
One should emphasize, following Michel Maffesoli, this extraordinary con- 
stancy of the social, despite the prevailing anomie which brings death to 
individuals, and metamorphosis to social bodies. It is undoubtedly difficult to 
date or to spatialize the birth of postmodernity, like that of the ‘break-up of 
knowledge’ in the West, and of this change of outlook or perspective. It is not a 
strictly localizable gulf or fault, but a bankruptcy diffracted to infinity as many 
times as there are social subjects. This diffraction of values can end if we cease to 
observe its proliferation and instead identify the prism through which the values 
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are diffracted. This is what the notion of postmodernity attempts to propose: a 
change of perspective which is constructed like a sudden awareness, or like the 
achievement of a greater stage of maturity. Modernity has gathered enough 
knowledge about itself not to persist in errors or failures. But while social 
subjects and societies organize and disorganize themselves from these advances 
in knowledge, what about the positions of principle to be adopted in the scientific 
domain? Just as the theory of relativity played a major role in the awakening of 
exact sciences and the fate of the planet, a-relativistic standpoint in human 
sciences should allow us to confront the paradox of postmodernity (Maffesoli, 
1990). 

Indeed, what question or what object is the most important in the case of 
proliferation or loss of all meaning? A relativistic view adopts the value-freedom 
proposed by Max Weber: to be able and to know bow to say wbat view one takes 
of the object. But nowadays, it assumes even more, where it is only an empathy 
with the object that enables us to describe it in its enigmatic, dangerous, and 
transportive character for the space of postmodernity. 

This standpoint can be one of the first steps towards a more general theory 
that we would have to look for in order to elaborate the ‘complex methodology’ 
with which we could identify the differentiated syncretisms of postmodernity 
(Morin, 1990). Postmodernity then appears as a key notion which enables one to 
amalgamate a heterogeneous whole and to resolve a certain number of 
contemporary enigmas. 


3 The Musical Metaphor 


While the notion of postmodernity insists on the idea that the planet emits an 
inaudible polyphony, the image of orchestral communication leads us to think 
that, under what at first seems obscure, is a complex logic which tends to 
organize itself like a vast symphony. 

The invisible college or school of Palo Alto seems only to retain, from the ~ 
deep mutation of contemporaneity, the communicational aspect (Watzlawick, 
1979). 'This is, in a sense, a judicious way to approach the problem, since most 
contemporary enigmas now seem to be concentrated within the phenomenon of 
communication, especially in the form of a multiplication of exchanges and the 
simultaneous rise of a general lack of knowledge. 

The Palo Alto school is interested in the micro-sociological dimension and 
therefore in the dual scheme of communication. In the action of two individuals, 
the exchange of words and ideas does not take place in a simple pattern of 
emission and reception. For Erving Goffman, it is more like a complex pattern 
where perceptions and conceptions of the world are all exchanged through a set 
of codes and rules which govern all behaviour. Everything counts in communi- 
cation: gestures, looks, silences which are part of a general semiotic just as much 
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as language. Through the communication of two individuals a broader system of 
signs and symbols is set in motion. 

Then the Palo Alto school examines communication among several people. 
The encounter of two cultures, through two individuals, constitutes the 
problematics of the interaction of ‘culture shocks’. To understand the other in its 
strangeness, one must listen for a kind of ‘silent language’ of culture. Edward T. 
Hall is able to propose a conception of culture built like a communication 
system. The semantics thus proposed by Goffman for the study of communi- 
cation must be complemented by a ‘pragmatics’ which can be broken down into 
three levels of complexity: notes, series, and patterns (Hall, 1973). This 
decomposition into a structure of meanings does not detract from the properties 
of the systems. Any one segment displays the double function of being a unit for 
the higher level and a context for the lower level. Culture can thus be represented 
as a set of decomposable chords which contain one another. To figure out the set 
of rules that model an interaction, one must read and decipher the score the actors 
are playing, in a ‘natural’ way, without ever knowing it. If every communicating 
subject participates in a greater communication system, which goes beyond them 
while constraining them, the musical analogy is clearly appropriate. The logics at 
work in culture, as in all systems of communication, cannot follow a simple linear 
model. Changes, effects, and causes are not constructed on a simple pattern, but 
constantly retroact in sequence on one another. The logic at work is based rather 
on the orchestral mode where each actor participates, to the best of his or her 
ability, in the global performance. | 


4 The Meta-Point of View in the Human Sciences 


One method of overcoming the break-up of contemporary knowledge consists 
in making one’s object knowledge itself (Morin, 1990). Instead of keeping on 
advancing knowledge in various directions, one must change one's viewpoint 
and problematize these directions. That is to say to reach a meta-point of view, 
or, to use another register of sensibility, to stop for a moment playing so loud as 
to not hear one's neighbours or interlocutors following their own score. In the 
human sciences, divisions and ghettos go to the heart of the disciplines 
themselves, entrenched in wars of schools. Sociology, barely 100 years old, has 
already buried several times its founding fathers and there no longer seems to be 
any connection between Marxist sociology and the system approach, opposed 
only on a time scale as the oldest school versus the youngest one. If the angle of 
approach is no longer the same, the objects different and the concepts unrelated, 
who will worry about the strange metamorphosis .of a discipline so little 
preoccupied with its own affiliations? We will always be surprised that the 
human sciences proceed by such crude errors that new discoveries sweep away 
the old laws like a tidal wave, while the exact sciences seem capable of capitalizing 
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on their knowledge: the new paradigms encompass the old ones, showing them 
the more precise limits of their validity. The quantum mechanical theorems do 
not rule out those of classical mechanics, but merely validate them in a more 
precise space: the law of terrestrial gravitation is contained, as a whole, in that of 
the celestial attraction. 

In Marx and Parsons, two conceptions of sociology, two eras, and two 
cultures face one another. It is no doubt necessary to try to translate them in 
order to recognize, in these two models, several points of similarity. Yet both 
construct their object of study in the same holistic perspective: the links between 
the various parts and between them and the whole are so tight that a modification 
of one of the elements entails that of the others. For Parsons, the object of study 
must verify the system properties, and it is necessary to construct one’s object by 
analysing it as a system in its natural state. Interaction is a system (as for the Palo 
Alto school) but so are the economic, the social, the political, or the cultural 
systems (Parsons, 1955). These systems are made up of subsystems: each global 
system depends on them in an organic or biological way, since the subsystems 
contribute to its equilibrium and its survival. For Marx, the object of study is the 
most general system one may find on the planet. Humanity, in time and space, 
indeed contains all the other systems already mentioned as subsystems. 
Moreover, the law of the evolution of humanity can be described as the 
transformation of subsystems (social classes) fighting to obtain the power over 
the global system (the capitalist economy). 

Here then is a much disputed difference in approach between reformist or 
revolutionary theories. For Marx, the connections between subsystems are 
always dyadic, and always end up crystallized into a dominant power relation 
(alienation). For Parsons, the subsystems are at least more than two, and their 
relations can also stabilize as relations of voluntary cooperation. 

A second bridge can thus be built between the two theories using the logics 
that emanate from these perspectives. For Bateson (1972), any modification to 
the system brings forth either a movement of positive feedback, where the 
modification increases up to the rupture of the system, or a movement of 

‘negative feedback which reduces the change until the system returns to 
equilibrium. For Marx, the interaction mechanism which governs the relation- 
ships between the subsystems is concentrated in the law of class struggle. A 
global, historically given system can stabilize in the alienation of one subsystem 
by another. However, a notorious modification intervenes as soon as the 
subdued subsystem reaches an intolerable level of suffering. As the alienated 
subsystem goes into a process of rebellion, of organization, and of growing 
awareness, it slowly sets out its demands. The global system or the dominant 
subsystem can then react in two different ways. Either by a positive feedback, 
emphasizing the change, i.e. adding ‘a little more of the same’ (Watzlawick, 1975) 
— here, for example, not giving up to any social compromise. Or it reacts 
negatively by attenuating the effects of the change, hereby surrendering to the 
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social laws. But while Marx thought only of the first solution, it is really the 
second one which took place in the end. 

It therefore seems impossible not to communicate, even for these two 
theories so distant and so different that they ignore each other entirely. Yet, as if 
an invisible filiation existed between the two models, one contains the other, and 
goes beyond it while exposing the limits of its validity. 


5 A Meta-Resting Point for the Social Practices 


Let us go back to the enemies and the scourges of our contemporary world. As 
postmodernity dawns, it is time to understand that they could have been our 
allies. As long as we consider them as ‘out-groups’ or outside us, we fight them as 
we would barbarians. As soon as we view them as ‘in-groups’ or with us, they 
depend on us, and it is as if they were our responsibility. 

But to push reflection yet further, to the stage of fusion/confusion, we must 
attain a meta-point of view. For the global system, two reactions are possible in 
the face of the curses and hatred. Either it retroacts positively, i.e. by doing a little 
more of the same to the point of breakdown (global war, death of society), or it 
retroacts negatively by attenuating the change introduced by the feeling of 
hostility. 

Let us take, on a scale from bad to worst, the long list of evils of modernity. 
Racism would perhaps come last, for of all evils it is the least organized, the least 
formal: it is rather a crawling shape that suddenly explodes. Finally, it sums up 
most feelings of hostility due to a concentration of handicaps: racial, economic, 
lifestyle differences, etc. 

While the tendency of modernity leads us to search for the differences that 
separate us from the other, the alien, the time of postmodernity shows the way to 
the search for resemblance and tends to remind all human beings that after all 
they do live together. While modernity emphasizes the tokens of distance, 
postmodernity renders the appearances more complex in order to better 
underline the similarities. The musical metaphor obliges us to conceive this 
confusional whole as a set where each, close or distant, alike or different, 
attempts, in his or her own way, to play an individual melody. However, the 
same rhythm is given for all: a tempo characteristic of postmodernity. 
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Brigitte Fourastié 
and Philippe Joron 


The Imaginary as a Sociological 
Perspective 


| tis almost always in accordance with reasonable (or normative) thought to set 
the imaginary in opposition to reality, according to criteria of prohibition, even 
of structural incompatibility. This type of dialectical operation, playing on the 
strings of scientistic abstraction, leads in an arbitrary way to discrediting the first 
pole in favour of the second, on the pretext that it is impossible to establish 
between the two a heuristically fertile plan. Nevertheless, one must admit, as 
common experience does, the close link, the inextricable interpenetration of 
those two ontological necessities, which sometimes confront one another, but 
which never separate, even in pathological straits. The Imaginary can therefore 
only be understood by means of one or more systems of correspondences with 
what is perceived as real, and contrariwise in an order of a sociological assessment 
which does not underestimate the vital importance of what Jean-Paul Sartre 
(1986:22) conceptualized in the terms of ‘intentional structure’: ‘complete 
consciences’ ... complex structures which ‘intend certain objects’. An inten- 
tionality which shares its field of action with a specific imaginal sphere, 
spontaneous and adapted to the situation. 

Cornelius Castoriadis (1975: 476) rightly reminds us that ‘the social things 
are what they are by virtue of the meanings they represent, immediately or 
mediately, directly or indirectly’. In support of this claim, he explicitly accepts 
the reference to ‘a magma of imaginary meanings’ (p. 477) which orients the real 
meaning, materially constructed, of a given societal reality. This intellectual 
perspective cannot however ignore the return effect, this sort of nourishing 
feedback which submits to the imaginary some palpable or concrete elements, 
some fragments of reality, that allow it to perpetuate its production (Sansot, 
1986). It is in this perspective that the sociology of the imaginary, connected to 
the sociology of everyday life, occupies itself with the interrogation of these 
correspondences and symbolic interactions which arouse the social body. The 
sociological approach to this theme therefore requires new angles of enquiry in 
relation to the understanding of social phenomena: angles that prefigure a new 
perspective on the utility and the value accorded to these phenomena. Taking up 
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in another sense a romantic expression of Dombronsky, this ‘faculty of the 
useless’ allows a better grasp of the forms and shadings of society. This is an 
iconographic illumination which appears to paradigmatic combinations, mythi- 
cal, emblematic and symbolic components, and to perceptible and metaphorical 
sedimentations, which combine with the roundabout ways of rationality to 
irrigate the ‘societal tactility’ (Maffesoli, 1990: 236). The frame of the imaginary 
thus joins up, by its streams of original meanings, with a semiotics of 
representation which imposes itself on the system of perception. 

Itis not the least merit of Gilbert Durand to have undertaken, in the tracks of 
Gaston Bachelard, a general archetypology of cultural meanings, drawing 
correspondences between imaginary constellations and acts of creation, of world 
ordering, in the depths of dynamic structures, ‘at the doors of animality and at 
the threshold of the objective operations of “technicist reason”? (Durand, 
1984b: 499). From this point of view, the sociology of the imaginary is 
characterized not only by the delimitation of a specific object or by the 
resurgence of a content related to it, but also by the figurative arrangement of the 
facts under investigation. Indeed it appears as an empirical trajectory able to look 
at the object under scrutiny in a broader ensemble (virtual memory) allowing the 
exploration of a network of semantic solidarities. Such an approach takes up a 
position in the current sociological debate, on the basis of successive reconsider- 
ations of the aims pursued and the means which are considered appropriate to 
them. This is necessarily of some importance, at least for three axes of 
understanding in a relation of mutual implication. 


1. A New Epistemological Foundation 

Without putting these remarks into historicist expositions about the formation 
of our discipline, we can nevertheless establish a parallel between sociological 
authority (or the setting of a single epistemological foundation) and the 
integration of the imaginary as a particular field of investigation. As Wolf 
Lepenies (1988) shows very well, the sociological approach, pluralistic in its 
claims and in the many uncertainties aroused by its pursuit of legitimacy, located 
itself at the end of the last century in an oscillation between the natural sciences 
and the imaginal spheres of literature. This relatively complex situation still 
prevails nowadays, except in a few contexts, in the problems posed by the 
recognition of a field of investigation attached to the social positions of the 
imaginary, and by the academic validity of the methodological terms used to 
invest these positions. But what was then the nature of a propaedeutic handicap 
gradually became established as an opportunity for transdisciplinary inter- 
relation. ‘Such an alliance’, according to Gilbert Durand, ‘between what was 
previously heavy sociological positivism and artistic fancy — or reverie in 
Bachelard’s words — is required by the epistemological chreode where we are 
placed by the convergence of fields of knowledge’. It is in the attention given to 
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this convergent movement that one can understand a new foundation in general 
in the philosophy of science, and a new sociological paradigm in particular. 


2. A Sociology Which Moves with its Time 

Complexity always develops by antimony and contradiction. Thus modernity, 
attended by a progress of technical and cognitive efficiency, generates, without 
knowing it, an imaginal environment which distorts the measurement of its own 
myths: supersession of one-dimensionality, of perfection, of cultural uni- 
formities, of unambiguous progress, and so on. The sociology of the imaginary 
must pay attention to the extent of this iconographic complexity and can try to 
understand it only by means of this paradoxal dynamic. Trying to deny the 
authority of the symbolic image (the shadowy side of discernment), to remove it 
from its historic project, modernity could only register the strengthening of the 
opposite effect: a regime of audio-visual communication, advertising hyperbole, 
information technology, virtual art (synthetic images), and the syncretism of 
values and customs. In this attempt to situate itself in relation to the outlines of 
postmodernity the sociology of the imaginary, conscious of what this means for 
the common adventure, aims to describe this new orientation of rationality 
towards an imaginary configuration of cultural products (cf. Tacussel, 1984). A 
sociology which moves with its time and which apprehends such an associative 
(or organic) confluence according to the ‘condition of possibility of social 
images’ (Maffesoli, 1990: 236) on the verge of the surrounding rationality. 


3. The Understanding of Form 

To take account of a social imaginary (and therefore a pattern of imaginal 
meanings), is also to register a form, a whole series which without restricting or 
excluding this or that field of interferences, delimits an intrinsic coherence or, as 
Michel Maffesoli (1990: 119) puts it, ‘an internal logic’. A form which breathes, 
which animates its contents (myths, utopias . . .) in an interplay of inhalation and 
exhalation confirming the interactive positioning of this logic between internal 
force and external context. It is here that the topic of correspondences takes 
effect, under the a priori of form and of instrumental structures. According to 
Michel Maffesoli’s analysis (1985a) in the sociological tradition of Simmel, the 
notions of ‘form’ and of ‘formist perspective’, like those of ‘structures’, of 
‘regimes’ and of ‘semantic basin’ developed by Gilbert Durand are only heuristic 
presuppositions or models of understanding, that is spiritual categories which 
inform one both about the invariability of a given situation (its cyclical and 
redundant aspect) and about the instability or changeability of its observable 
characteristics. This sort of methodological framing allows the integration and 
the putting in perspective both of the essential functions of the phenomenon 
under investigation, and many of its epiphenomena: incoherence, disorder, 
passion, violence and so on: things that are viewed at first sight as non-rational 
but which have their own logic. So the sociology of the imaginary appeals to a 
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formalist and/or structuralist apparatus which does not enclose the study of the 
imaginal object in a process of systematization. 

These three points having been established as cognitive holds on the inherent 
motivations of the sociology of the imaginary, one needs now to insist upon the 
spatiotemporal boundaries of the analyses offered. G. Dumezil, G. Durand and 
A. Moles, each in their own way, have worked in the direction of a sort of area 
sketch of the axes of similitude and of the archetypal attractions or remanences 
(transfer options) running through the intimacy characteristic of each culture. 
These types of anthropo-historical analysis, far from satisfying the undemanding 
requirements of a reductive comparison or of a simplistic parallelism, aim thus to 
flush out the primordial or fundamental lineaments of every civilizational wish, 
exhuming the doubts and obsessions supposed to be characteristic of it. It is a 
type of ‘objective psychoanalysis’ (Durand, 1984b) which requires work on the 
structuring functions of language, on the lasting quality and cultural derivations 
of myths and legends, and on the symbolic concatenations and on the successive 
polarizations that it creates. 

To this topography of the imaginal turbulence is added a tempography of 
these same cultural agreements, either a sort of temporal record of the 
disturbances of the imaginary, which are identified by their resurgences or by 
their latency in a given epoch. This is a tempography on a large scale when it is a 
matter of estimating the cyclical value of such and such an iconophile setting in 
historical time; timography on a lesser scale but just as relevant and necessary 
when one looks, for example, into the imaginal puckerings characteristic of each 
generation or of each sociocultural background, and when one also assesses their 
level of circulation and of domination. How does a certain pragmatic use of the 
collective imaginary come to be organized around legends, myths and rumours? 
How can certain ideologies such as nazism and communism take advantage of 
this? How can human consciousness content itself with it without anxiety; how 
does the dream sometimes succumb to constraint? The linearity of time has only 
a small place here, it does not, so to speak, matter alot; what is valued would be in 
the nature of an ‘analogical grammar’ (Patrick Tacussel), a historicity in a cyclical 
move allowing one to go backwards in time. This allows the establishment of 
some temporary comparisons, some references of signs, some orchestrations of 
meaning between the expressions of daily life and some archetypes or myths. 
Anne Sauvageot’s work (1988) is a particularly revealing example of this type of 
approach: to notice those relatively stable archetypal figures that are current in 
advertising imagery while describing at the same time the main outlines of a new 
speculative imaginary. This application of the theories of the imaginary in a very 
specific field, that of communication, takes into account the incessant comings 
and goings between language (or iconographic message) and the operation of this 
language, something forseeable, something visible close to us, a sort of reservoir 
or storage area which would be used as a gathering-place by a retroactive 
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construction of time and space. One realizes the residual change of some 
emblems or emblematic figure in use in our contemporary societies. The current 
fashion catches, reactivates or invents its own eponymous heroes, its own myths 
of perfection, of communication and of origin. 

This approach converges in a curious way on the image of the image. The 
empirical progress of ongoing production of images, vitalized by advanced 
technologies and domains of communication in all directions, functions like an 
icon, with an additional aim of creating aesthetic images, perceptual, virtual or 
tactile images, thus shaping in a sometimes baroque form the classical cos- 
mogony of the material and spiritual universe. The sociology of the imaginary 
endeavours to retain, among the manifestations which operate through the 
diversity of unborn contents, the acuity that is required by this whole quantity of 
interacting constellations: reasons and counter-reasons, theatricality and ap- 
parence (simulacra, shows) (cf. Maffesoli, 1990; Baudrillard, 1981; Debord, 
1983). Between the ways of mythical or even mystical tradition and the 
contextual opportunities (technological, political, economic), a new type of 
society 1s developing which one can try to analyse in part with the operative 
notion of ‘postmodernity’. This notion takes seriously ‘esoteric’ values (in- 
tuition, clairvoyance, astrology), ‘tribal’ values (the look, the feeling, the worship 
of a leader), ‘temporal’ values, syncretic in their ‘non-contemporaneity’ (in 
works of art, for instance, or in the daily ‘contiguity’ of the antiquated and of the 
modern) (Bloch, 1977), of dionysiac values (naturalism, hedonism) (Maffesoli, 
1985b), everything that fits in a social ritual, in a sort of organic scansion of the 
cultural humour. Momentary links, provisional crossings between an imaginary 
form explored for a while, and a set of usages and customs which fed this 
exploitation, which make it operational. But what, until our time, formed a part 
of the privileged field of artistic, political and religious vanguards now ‘capilla- 
rizes’ in the social body, exports itself in ordinary experience. Art, fashion, 
economics and even politics to some extent, prove themselves in the street, with 
violence and compromise, abuses and/or disabusings. Graffiti, ethnic music, the 
fragmented look, the concept of ecology, parallel work or ‘moonlighting’, 
associative life and neighbourhood politics, all those things impose themselves 
with more or less militancy and hope on the out-of-date canons of the established 
moral order. What one needs to understand, in this qualitative renewal, is the 
present force of all these imaginal tendencies with their multifarious resonances. 
Whether they are ludic, utilitarian, necessary or deceptive, they clearly show that 
there are many possible passages between the real and the unreal, the ‘rational’ 
and the ‘non-rational’, utilitarianism and day-dreaming. 

The imaginal world cannot be content with a few digressions granted hastily 
by ‘serious life’ and its philosophy of what ‘must be’. It has become widespread 
and too important to be limited to some transient vagary of the history of the 
moment, to mere recreative musings on the fringe of active progress. Perhaps that 
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The Imaginary and the Sacred in 
Durkheim's Sociology 


Tos can be no question of giving a new definition of sociological positivism 
(many works have done this in an exemplary fashion). My aim is rather to 
take it as a mythical reference point for anyone who wants to do scientific work 
and to show the multiple gaps that pervade the work of Durkheim himself. Thus 
it might be possible to show in a transversal manner that social data can also be 
understood in this endless movement from nominalism to empathy, from 
objectivization to participation, from cold analysis to warm understanding. It 
seems to me that this type of procedure allows us to avoid both dogmatic rigidity 
and the critical pretension of the must-be (in whatever form). ‘Meta-sociology’, 
helped by structuralism or semiology, also avoids positivism. The intolerance 
which it often demonstrates is instructive in this respect. Thus I would like to 
adopt a relativist attitude which disdains certitudes and fashions and which 
makes its own the remark of a Faust who is disillusioned by 'redivivus' ‘Grey is 
knowledge and green is the golden tree of life’. 

To serve as a reference point for this coming-and-going movement, one can 
agree if not on a definition, at least on an attitude. Fixing on the most banal aspect 
of this attitude, banality, though very near, is often masked, and misunderstood; 
yet it informs at the deepest level the most scholarly analyses and the most 
sophisticated research. 


The Objectivization of the Social Fact 


On many occasions Durkheim emphasized that ‘social facts are things’ (see in 
particular Chapter 2 of the Rules of Sociological Method). For him such a 
proposition is, one should remember, ‘the principle of the sociological method’. 
This position is not surprising, indeed it is part of a general perspective which 
aimed to submit all the elements of nature and society to Reason. In this respect 
Durkheim’s procedure is coherent; called to the specific exploitation of a ‘terra 
incognita’, sociology must bend itself to the directive principles of the Science of 
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the moment. The social fact is something measurable, and we can compare its + 
strength and extent as we do ‘for the intensity of electric currents or illuminated ^ 
households’. People have often criticized this famous Durkheimian proposition 
with pertinence and rigour. But we have not emphasized enough that it was part 
of the formidable synergy of the Promethean vision, which from the 19th 
century onward, assigned a specific function in the investigation of the system of 
realities to each particular science. In this sense Durkheim, Comte or Marx are 
the protagonists of the same philosophy of science. It is not surprising that their 
far-off descendants, apparently separated in their ideological options, are in fact 
very close in the defence of the same cultural values. 

Thus, without pushing the criticism of the fit between social fact and objec- 
tivity, it suffices for us to indicate its temporal location. Each era has its own 
system of investigation and interpretation of the social and natural environment, 
and it is always difficult to detach oneself from the dominant tendency. In the 
great taxonomic movement which was inaugurated with the philosophy of the 
Enlightenment, it was normal that the science of societies should aim to single 
out the same ‘necessary laws’ which it had proved possible to bring to light in 
natural phenomena. The disenchantment of the world that had brought about 
the emptiness of our forests and countrysides must be pursued by making trans- 
parent the dark and mysterious character of life in society. Hence the ‘necessity 
to return to the laborious process of the natural sciences’ (Durkheim, 1968: 37) to 
dissipate the shadows which still surround social realities. In the royal march of 
Progress marking the end of the 19th century, the rational or the quantitative is 
what fundamentally makes and ‘must’ make life in society function. 

What is at stake is a perfect society which no longer rests on a religious or 
imaginary fantasy, but which is based on reason. In fact the millenarian utopia 
remains the same, but the main idea which constitutes it is displaced. Already in 
ancient Greece, in the Gnosis or the Kabbala, numbers and the reflection to 
which they had given rise had played an important role. It was the same with the 
development of the natural sciences. According to the expression of a protagonist 
of the era, mathematical equations will constitute sturdy passageways between 
the various elements of nature and society. These laws of nature that the human 
mind can know, the methods that are applied to bring this knowledge about, all 
this will serve, and must serve, as a model for what was then called the moral life. 
The human sciences are fascinated by the development of the ‘hard’ sciences. The 
success observed in physics, chemistry, etc. must urgently be transferred to the 
order of human thought. Bouglé (1904:7-12) speaks in this context of a 
temptation; and sociology hastens to succumb to it. 


Dimensions of the Imaginary 


For Durkheim himself, quantity and quality are organized in a complementary 
relationship, even if a conflictual one. Before the epigones took charge of 
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establishing irreducible cleavages, this organization was indeed the defining 
characteristic of Durkheim’s work — though perhaps against his will. Suicide is 
exemplary with respect to the problem. We find here a subtle treatment which 
makes it a fundamental work. The same is true of the Elementary Forms of 
Religious Life, which is the end point of an interlacing of elements characteristic 
of religious life and socioeconomic analysis. Naturally, there is no question here 
of giving models or even of analysing Durkheim’s work in detail, something 
which would be the object of a specific study; we would like only to indicate as a 
path of reflection that the founder of the French positivist schoo! did in fact do 
more nuanced work. With the aid of our contemporary culture, we see elements 
emerging as in the return of the repressed, which were left aside by his intellectual 
heirs. The constant coming-and-going that he discerns from ‘reason to the 
senses’, and from ‘the spirit to matter’ is another way of expressing the 
interrelation which I have just mentioned (1968: 132 n.5, 137 and passim). 
Beyond his petitio principii, we find that intellectual honesty, or simply openness 
of mind, oblige him to recognize the passionate charge at work in the life of 
societies. This requires him constantly to correct the elaboration of over-rigid 
laws by referring to the fact, the event, the factual. 

Without demanding too much of his texts, one can show that Durkheim is 
less assured than he appears, a fact to which his remote descendants and epigones 
do not seem to pay attention. It is striking indeed to see that in each of his great 
books, we find warnings, reservations, nuances, or even simple slips of the pen 
which point to the impossibility of developing a universal theory capable of 
understanding and/or changing the world. This is explicit in the Elementary 
Forms of Religious Life, but we can find it equally in the works relating more 
precisely to the modern world. Thus in the Division of Labour Durkheim 
elaborates on the fact that ‘any general proposition allows a part of the material 
that it is trying to master to escape’. He is led to this recognition in view of the 
growth of the ‘specialized sciences’ and the multiplicity of laws, methods and 
procedures which they develop. Here we find the structural impossibility of a 

^ single vision, the unity of science which remains the ideal goal of positivism. This 
impossibility stems precisely from the fact that all social situations are rooted in 
the concrete, that is, in difference. Naturally we can classify the situations and 
forms which structure all societies, but our taxonomy will remain abstract. And 
the aporia which the sociologist runs up against is that there is ‘a gap which is too 
wide between the detailed research’ which feeds all scientific work, and the 
syntheses which this research brings about. 

We have perhaps paid insufficient attention to this specific distance within 
our discipline, which indeed has as its object the nature and impact of the 
collective sentiments which fashion this or that social aggregate. We find this 
prudence expressed several times in Durkheim’s Latin-thesis. Perhaps because 
the syntax of the language lends itself better to this use, his formulations are less 
abrupt, and often tinged with scepticism. This is all the more remarkable because 
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what is at issue is the constitution of social science. One remark in particular is 
symptomatic, when the author recognizes that the ‘finesse of things’ is beyond 
comparison with the finesse of the human spirit. 


We do not claim moreover that social things are in themselves absurd. But if there is 
at their base a certain logic, this logic is of another type than that to which our 
deductive reasoning conforms; it does not have the same simplicity; perhaps it 
follows other laws. (emphasis added) 


One could not find a better expression of what I call here sociological 
relativisim. In this text the art of the ellipse is in its element. We must not 
‘discourage the workers’ — in this case, workers dealing with concepts. But at the 
same time we cannot fail to recognize, by restrictive incidences, that the ‘certain’ 
logic of social things should not be confounded with the deductive construction 
which makes us assign such-and-such an identity to people, things and 
situations. 

Isn't it possible to force the business a little and to recognize that even if the 
society that preoccupies sociology is not ‘absurd’ it cannot be reduced to a single 
truth? We are, rather, in the presence of fragmented truths, multiple and moving, 
which escape too-reductive approaches. The vector identity principle of the 
leaders of the Enlightenment, of the revolution of 1789, this objective identity 
principle of the socialists, of the social reformers of the 19th century, and after 
them of the founders of sociology — this principle becomes uncertain, inadequate, 
or quite archaic when we go beyond the conceptual overhang, when we are 
confronted with the insignificance, in the strong sense of the term, of everyday 
life. Still within the framework of Durkheim's reservations, we might ask 
ourselves if — without forgetting all that in other places he says in order to set it up 
— Durkheim is not aware of the inadequacy of the principle, or even of its 
rigidifying aspect. In his classic work on suicide he recognizes, in commenting on 
an analysis by Hartmann of the development of consciousness and the lowering 
of the will to live, that ‘the idea and the movement are in effect two antagonistic 
forces which proceed in opposite directions one from the other. . . . This is why ` 
the absolute kingdom of the idea cannot be established or even more so, be 
maintained: because it is death’ (emphasis added). 

Here again the paroxystic accentuation brings out very well how the 
imperialism of theories comes to grief against the incoherence or at least the 
uneven aspect of social existence, whose effervescence brings all reductive 
pretensions to grief. According to its own logic, the conceptual procedure can 
only function on a dead body. The taxonomy used to dissect, discriminate, and 
analyse requires the sort of relaxation and immobility whose finished form is 
death. Of course it is a matter here of extreme positions which we never find 
existing as such, but it is interesting to note that Durkheim provides the elements 
which allow us to go beyond the absolutism of overarching theory. It is certainly 
worth insisting on this, for it must be said that intellectuals, including those who 
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pride themselves on being free spirits, are very often clerics who invest their 
religious nostalgia and their desire for totality in their ‘work conceptual’. Belief 
has profound roots, whether it be in the fullness of positivism or the emptiness of 
catastrophism. And belief always finds a place to invest itself. I recall for those 
whom the comparison won’t offend that in the Christian religious tradition, for 
example, institutional Thomism and marginal negative theology show that the 
spectrum of fideist attitudes can be quite wide. 


The Interpenetration of Consciences 


So it is important to recognize that passion and its gestures remain the essential 
pivots of societal life. Justifying, theorizing, and rationalizing all come after the 
event. What comes first is the impulse that pushes us to act, that incites us to 
speak, that oversees our various aggregations, that favours attraction and 
repulsion, and that orders alliances — in a word, is all that kind of ‘non-logical’ 
(Pareto) which we cannot do without and which we find at the basis of our ways 
of being. Thus for Durkheim, ‘perhaps there is no collective representation 
which is not delirious, in a certain sense’. And this phenomenon that he finds in 
religious beliefs can be considered as a ‘very general law’. There can be no better 
expression of the importance of the sensual and irrepressible and uncoordinated 
feeling in what we call society. From the moment that we agree on its importance 
(at least as a problem), from the moment that we recognize that ‘homo demens’ is 
also an irreducible component of our object of study, we must take on all the 
consequences. The alternative is to consider these representations as anachron- 
istic, or indeed as pathological. For decades sociology has taken this path to a 
large degree. But even in a purely causalist perspective how can we explain 
altruistic attitudes, political engagements, and the sacrifices made in the name of 
transcendent values? Or how can we take into account the permanent presence of 
patriotic, cultural or religious symbols? And this list is far from being exhaustive. 

The moment we go beyond the narrow rationalist scheme of things we must 
realize that collective representations guide even-our most reputedly scientific 
actions and discourses. And, a fortiori, we will find these representations both in 
great works and in the small-scale creations which constitute the warp of human 
history. Totemism in the way that Durkheim describes it may perhaps have 
disappeared. Yet the interest of his analysis is still that it brings out the idea that 
he is concerned with a ‘very general law’, which, with specific modifications, can 
be applied to numerous contemporary situations. The mechanism of ‘partici- 
pation’ which causes me to be in solidarity with my environment through the use 
of this or that totem certainly remains relevant; in the last analysis it is the ultima 
ratio of all sociality. Various ludic aspects are instructive in this respect, including 
in the political sphere. Without going as far as these paroxystic examples, though, 
we find this mechanism also in the basic solidarity that constitutes the life of our 
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neighbourhoods and villages. Without it the conformism or the conformity ‘of 
gangs, networks, teams, associations and the various social groupings would be: 
incomprehensible. It suffices to refer to the contemporary resurgence of political 
or religious ideas, the attachment to the notions of territory or country, the 
return of larger families, to musical gatherings or popular festivals, to the 
importance accorded: to ecology as well as to natural foods, in order to be 
convinced that it is vain to want to reduce social life to its economic substratum. 
or its physiological foundation. ‘Ideas are realities and forces ... collective 
representations are forces which are still active and are more influential than 
individual representations.” 

It is these representations, these beautiful stories that we tell ourselves, that 
structure individual and collective development. We might say, in a metaphorical 
way, that they serve as a counterpoint, as an accompanying music to the sinuous 
flow of human existence. They serve as an aid against the rigours of destiny, to 
the hardness of social or natural impositions. This is a function which is not 
negligible, and which in any case messes up traditional analyses, political or 
sociological, which empty it out too quickly or give it only a minor place. In this 
perspective, theorizing: is one of the elements of the representative attitude. 
Theorizing tends to be imperialist and monopolizing, although by its very 
vocation it can only accentuate one aspect of the human spirit, that which 
discriminates, prunes, and which generalizes on the basis of the lowest common 
denominator. To take up a philosophical expression, theory tends to hypostasis, 
that is to say that something which is only an image, which is only an aid to 
understanding becomes an unsurpassable entity, a substance which must exist in 
itself. In this perspective the pure concept gives added being to the thing it 
describes, it makes it exist in plenitude. The pretension of the concept which we 
find regularly in the history of thought seems to make us forget two things. First, 
that its perfection is abstract, because the concept retains only the most visible 
and evident element from the mass of information. The second is that this 
perfection always comes post festum, at the end of an economic or social 
situation, when the event or phenomenon is finished. 

This last element is important precisely for sociological osse After all, 
what good is it to tell the Truth about phenomena which, at the very least, are not 
intangible? The most that one can do is to analyse the manner in which these 
phenomena have been interpreted, and this is what a sociology of daily life works 
at (or should work at). Here again we find in Durkheim texts which ought to put 
into context the conceptual pretension referred to above. Indeed there are 
analyses in the Division of Labour (must we consider them as slips?) which show 
that social development is neither foreseen nor conscious and that at best it is 
used ‘after the fact’. It is interesting to pick up from his pen that men walk 
‘because they have to walk’. Here is the impulse:referred to earlier. Social life and 
its commentaries on itself are not at all programmed; they come out in a more or 
less imperfect manner. Their various elements come into equilibrium in a more 
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or less mysterious fashion and it is only ‘after the fact’ that we can appreciate 
what has been the dominant element or what has been either useful or simply 
used. À 

With respect to this idea, I have already spoken about social coenesthesia. 
This factor causes social groupings to endure in spite of incoherent and uneven 
drifting, in spite of vicissitudes and catastrophes, in spite of carnage and crimes 
that regularly punctuate history. There is an organic, or perhaps one should say 
vegetative, resistance, which does not cease to surprise us. This resistance is not 
necessarily active. We might imagine that it finds its strength in representations, 
or in the imaginary. These have nothing rigorous about them, but they structure 
the community as such. This leads to another remark by Durkheim: ‘Individuals 
are much more: the product of common life than determinant of it’, The 
progressivist optimism of the author comes up short here; the development of 
civilizations is not the fruit of concerted action, resolute and thought out, it’s 
simply done. And in doing itself development determines and moreover 
structures the individuals who compose the social ensemble. This type of 
conception, which is not habitual in Durkheim, echoes to a certain vitalism 
which considers that intellectual constructions are always secondary with respect 
to existence itself and especially with respect to the imaginative ideologies that 
accompany. this existence. 

This does not mean to say that there are no theoretical elaborations at each 
moment of social becoming. Very much to the contrary. It suffices to consider 
the history of ideas to be convinced of this. Each era, each civilization has 
developed a more or less abstract reflection. From Plato to Comte, via Thomas 
Aquinas, we can multiply at length the great systems of interpretation which 
have marked successive ages and generations. But what we are trying to say here 
is that these systems, beyond their own scientificity, were in great measure 
imbued with mythology. It happens that it is only after the fact that one divines 
or recognizes this mythological dimension. The scientism of the 19th century 
does not escape this law; not only do we recognize its ideological charge, but we 
have begun to measure the effects of this charge on social organization itself. By 
this I mean that it is its mythical dimension which makes an idea dynamic, which 
allows it to arouse enthusiasm and engenders projects and achievements. In this 
sense it is in its role as myth that 19th-century scientism was able to promote the 
economic and technological. achievements we are familiar with. Drawing on 
Saint-Simon, Durkheim shows how the idea can be the ‘initial motor of 
progress’. In doing this, since he speaks-of his own time, and starting from the 
idea that ‘society is above all a community of ideas’, he recognizes the impulse 
that these.ideas give to social development. But at the same time, although 
‘institutions are ideas in action’ Durkheim recognizes implicitly that ideologies 
are worth nothing unless they bring people together or form a community. This is 
to admit that they are mortal and ephemeral. This aspect makes up the grandeur 
of representations; they follow generations, expressing their desires, nostalgias, 
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and projects. Like them, representations die, becoming outmoded and making 
way for other imaginings. Because they become exhausted in their actualization, 
it is impossible to consider them a perennis. Thus, to continue our argument, 
ideology participates in the founding act of a society, but from then on follows 
society’s career, and life in the form of development always triumphs. This aspect 
is important; it shows that in representation what counts is less the content than 
the capacity to unite. Religion rests less on theological subtleties than in the 
aggregative virtue that itis or is not capable of inspiring. Itis the same with the great 
revolutionary movements or the various ideals that at one moment or another 
have fashioned communities. For vitalism and for its pendant, gnoselogical 
relativism, the accent is placed on the force of ‘being-together’. Thus the 
‘common way of thinking’ (Durkheim, 1892/1966: 130) interests the sociologist 
only because. it is an indicator of the birth, flourishing, and death of a social 
ensemble. In this sense, for our purposes, truth exists only in whatever allows us 
to seize the vitality of an era, the vitality of events, or of particular and specific 
situations. At the risk of being understood in a far too utilitarian manner, we 
might say that there is no intelligence except in connection with its collective use. 
If ideology has so much importance for reflection on the art of thinking, if 
we must give it back its patents of nobility, if it is necessary to rescue ideology 
from the hell of false consciousness, from a curse that weighs on good sense and is 
seen as superficial and a bit naive; it is because ideology informs us above all 
about the degree and strength of sociality, questions which seem essential for 
sociology. In effect, more than the rationalizations which seem to be largely 
sedimentations, we find that common sense, popular intuition, the discourse of 
daily life, sometimes even political enthusiasm (I mean saloon-bar politics), 
expresses very well the ‘non-logical’ at work in our societies. To be more precise, 
they express a type of hyperrationalism which quasi-intentionally integrates 
those elements necessary to the sort of global equilibrium which intellectual 
rationalism tends to neglect. When he investigates suicide, Durkheim in several 
places underlines the importance and specificity of the interpenetration of 
individual consciousness. He says that their combinations lead to original 
situations which are indeed the proper concern of the discipline of sociology. Of 
course in the name of the objectivity which according to Durkheim characterizes 
social facts, it behoves us to beware of common sense. But one might ask if it is 
not a petitio principii, because the accent put on ‘collective thoughts’ refers us, 
volens nolens, to that common passion whose effects are very difficult to assess. 
Remaining with Durkheim's terminology, the interpenetration of conscien- 
ces, otherwise known as ideology, produces ‘a psychic being of a new type’, who 
thinks and acts in an autonomous manner. This metaphor to refer to society does 
not lack audacity. In any case, it well emphasizes the solidity and originality of 
the symbolic bond. The association that results from it is ‘also an active factor 
which produces special effects'. This is what is important in representations. 
They both found sociality and ensure its specific efficacy. Whether the 'special 
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effects! in question are measurable or scientifically analysable, as Durkheim 
demands, is another question. But what is certain is that one must recognize the 
irreducible existence of such representations. Again and again we have been able 
to measure their impact on historical processes. Reversals, shocks, unforeseeable 
social events, the fragility of laws and kingdoms, all are due in large measure to 
their action. And all those who have wished to govern a population starting from 
strict rational principles or for example as a function of proven economic laws 
have learned to their sorrow that the force of the spirit was not negligible. A 
number of political situations and reversals are incomprehensible without this. 
Be that as it may, as we can read in the interstices of Durkheim’s texts, the totality 
of representations and their combinations are social motors par excellence. As 
the causes and effects of sociality, these are the repository which one must draw 
on to understand in a qualitative manner the ceaseless game of the human 
passions. | 

Such a perspective may appear to be metaphysical, and some researchers, 
such as the sociologist Gilbert Durand, who have investigated the structures of 
the imaginary, have not avoided this criticism. Yet this interest, which does not 
segment reality into sections, envisages the general tendencies in society in all 
their diversity. What is essential or specific in human associations is indeed the 
interpenetration of consciousnesses that Durkheim speaks of. This factor, 
though it is at the origin of various social domains (economic, moral, cultural or 
political), and is always present in their evolution, cannot be reduced in a 
unidimensional manner. It goes beyond, far beyond, the limits that 19th-century 
positivism wished to give to it. If we understand it in an open manner, this 
‘interpenetration’ serves as the foundation for myths, ideologies and the sort of 
representations which allow for the continuation of sociality. Thus working 
towards its comprehension is to step right into the bizarre, noisy, passionate, 
polyphonic aspect of everyday life. 


Notes 


1 Durkheim ([1892] 1966: 101). Cf. also p. 112: "What is rational is precisely what exists 
the most often in reality; this ideal logic is thus also, in part, in things. But there exist 
exceptions which introduce equivocation into this idea’ (emphasis added). 

2 Cf. the anthropological analysis by Balandier (1980); Maffesoli (1979, Ch. 4). 
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Patrick Watier 


Simmel and the Image of 


Individuality 


| t has become increasingly common to say that we are living in individualistic 
societies, and it would seem, at first sight, that there could be no confusion 
about what this means. However, this term encompasses entirely different 
situations, and Max Weber was one of the first to call for a clarification of the 
concept. I want to show here how Simmel relies on and studies this rising 
individualism, how he uses three successive or overlapping representations. We 
find morphological descriptions, in which the intersection of social circles 
reduces the effect of social control, and descriptions of individual freedom 
resulting from the transformation of the money economy. Then, there are a 
prioris which, as the term suggests, are necessary conditions for the conceptual- 
ization of the individual in terms of the dual meaning of human existence 
(Doppeldeutung der menschlichen Existenz) — oriented to others but also to 
oneself — and a reference to a cultural tradition in which the relations between the 
individual and the culture are seen as reciprocal. 

In order to understand this individuality, which, according to Simmel, is not 
strictly social, we need to relate this conception to the image of Bildung. This 
implies an individuality which has to shape and perfect itself and abide by its own 
laws. This leads simultaneously to a theory of culture and the relationship 
existing between subject and object within this theory, but also to another 
conception involving what Simmel calls: *this purely formal dualism in which the 
inclusion of our life-contents into other spheres, besides that of the self, 
inevitably traps us’.' Simmel's work can then be understood as an analysis of the 

-paths taken by the self between itself and the religious, cultural and social 
spheres: paths which consistently express a conflict, a social conflict between an 
individuality oriented to itself and the social mechanism. The following image 

‘recurs frequently: 


.… the individual wishes to be a harmonious whole, a formation having its own 
center from which all the elements of his acting and being acquire a unified 
meaning, within reciprocal relations. But if, on the other hand, it is the 
supra-individual whole which must be perfect in itself, if it has to achieve its own 
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objective idea with a self-satisfying significance, it then cannot admit this perfection 
for its members. . . . The totality of the whole—even if it only has practical reality in 
the actions of certain individuals or even within each individual — is eternally 
struggling against the totality of the individual? 


Simmel’s relativist conception relies on ‘two opposite poles of social life and 
subjective life’. This representation of individuality is displayed in Simmel’s 
discussions of Goethe and Stefan George, but also in those opposing not only 
quantitative individualism and qualitative individualism, but also Latin in- 
dividualism and German individualism. Simmel’s analysis rests on the imagi- 
native support of different conceptions of individuality — the French 
Revolutionary and Kantian cosmopolitan image of the individual; and that of the 
romantic image of the oneness and originality of the other — when he seeks to 
understand the conceptions of the individual in the 18th and 19th centuries. This 
early distinction between quantitative and qualitative was progressively super- 
seded by that between Latin and German individualisms. 

Simmel does not identify those images of individuality empirically; they are 
part of a common knowledge and, in the case of Bildung, allowed German 
literature to create a ‘norm’ of behaviour and orientation toward oneself, a norm 
which is consistent with and reinforces social transformations. This idea, 
bringing together individual self-formation and participation, therefore gives us 
the keys to Simmel’s critique of culture. 

Bildung, as Gadamer pointed out, plays a central role for the sciences of the 
mind in the 19th century: ‘the concept of Bildung most clearly indicates the 
profound intellectual change that still causes us to experience the century of 
Goethe as contemporary.... Key concepts and words with which we 
customarily operate acquired their definition then.” These terms are the 
following: art, history, world view, actual experience, genius, expression, style 
and symbol. 

The figures of the individual and individuality are divided between society, 
the ‘self of the self and cultural forms. Hence, Simmel moves between a 
description emphasizing the freedom brought to individuals by the dissolution 
of very strong, traditional ties — note the emergence, in the chapter of Philosophie 
des Geldes, of die individuelle Freiheit — and an emphasis on the sense of 
belonging as in cultural crisis, while a third conception refers to the individual 
law.* 

The approach to individuality is made on several levels: one can be called 
sociological; one concerns a philosophy of art where personality is a supra- 
subjective datum; and a third is in a broad sense ethical, and studies the meaning 
of individuality and the individuation process. The combination of these three 
levels gives us of course an intricate picture of the notion of the individual. Not 
only is the individual not to be reduced to the sociological, neither is it simply a 
raw datum since, according to the conception of Bildung, interiority always 
confronts exteriority and exists only through the constant relation both to others 
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and to cultural objects capable of informing the personality and leading it to its 
maximum development. Culture is the obligatory point of transit from the self to 
itself and from self to self. It is this necessity which led Simmel to criticize the 
search for the originality of the self for itself, as if it could avoid passing through 
the objectivity of established cultural forms. The concept of any culture is then as 
follows: ‘the mind creates an objective autonomous entity through which the 
subject evolves, from itself to itself’. The individual/culture relationship is 
therefore interactive, implying the subject’s self-objectivation and, in parallel, 
culture’s self-subjectivation. ‘There, the subject objectifies himself, and the 
objective becomes subjective: this is what constitutes the specificity of cultural 
process.’ 

In his essay ‘How is Society Possible’, Simmel appropriately defines the 
place he ascribes to the individual and society. This place is described in the 
second a priori as a tension between two logically contradictory determinations. 


We thus see how the fact of sociation puts the individual into the dual position 
which I discussed in the beginning: The individual is contained in sociation and, at 
the same time, finds himself confronted by it. He is both a link in the organism of 
sociation and an autonomous organic whole: he exists both for society and for 
himself. The essence and deepest significance of the specific sociological a priori 
which is founded on this phenomenon is this: The *within" and the *without" 
between individual and society are not two unrelated definitions but define 
together the fully homogeneous position of man as a social animal. His existence, if 
we analyze its contents, is not only partly social and partly individual, but also 
belongs to the fundamental, decisive, and irreducible category of a unity which we 
cannot designate other than as the synthesis or simultaneity of two logically 
contradictory characterizations of man - the characterization which is based on his 
function as a member, as a product and content of society; and the opposing 
characterization which is based on his functions as an autonomous being and which 
views his life from his own center and for its own sake.> 


All sociological and historical-philosophical works take into account this 
double determination when demonstrating the individualization and autono- 
mization process of the members of any social group: ‘indeed, among the few 
hopefully general rules concerning the form of social evolution we can include 
the following: the growth of a group is directly related to the individualization 
and autonomization of its individual members’. 

This interpretation of social evolution undeniably consists in an indivi- 
duation process which Simmel relates to the growth and coming together of 
social circles, and this individualism draws the multi-faceted or multi-styled 
individual into a certain relationship with social forms which, as has been noted, 
never completely integrates individuality. 

Evoking, in his own way, a remark of Schopenhauer dealing with the 
pleasure and pain quantum, Simmel supposes (‘there seems to exist’) ‘a certain 
quantitative proportioning between the instinct driving to individuality and the 
instinct driving to dissolution into the community, so that if either of them 
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cannot apply itself fully to one area of life, it seeks another area it can affect, as it is 
compelled to do so'." Whatever the reality of instinct may be, History does seem 
to show such wavering and here again one could confront cosmopolitan, 
universalistic individualism and romantic individualism, abstract equality in- 
dividualism and idiosyncratic individualism linked to a whole or a cosmos. 

This informs us about the meaning given by Simmel to the relations between 
individuals and social forms; the individual is never completely bound to these 
forms since he only surrenders part of his individuality to them, this part of 
himself turned toward the outside world. A concise description of this 
relationship can be found in the essay on fashion. There, Simmel compares the 
effect of fashion or law on the individual 


. to the extent fashion, thus comparable to law, only controls the outside, the 
aspects of life turned toward society, it is a perfectly relevant social form. It gives 
Man a scheme allowing him to demonstrate without ambiguity his compelling link 
to generality, his obedience to the norms originating in his time, social class and his 
closest milieu; a scheme with which he buys the authorization to focus freedom, 
which life usually grants, on the inner, essential realities of it.* 


What Simmel understood by this is that an outlook on the world was developed 
through individualization and that these perspectives seek to demonstrate their 
validity. Here the image of Bildung offered a possibility not afforded by social 
individualism as described by Tocqueville. To quote Goethe, ‘Just as the human 
being must live in the outside world from his interiority, the artist must produce 
in the outside world from his interiority, and cannot fail to drive his individuality 
forward day after day, however he behaves.” This individualism is not only 
turned inward even if its starting point is itself; one could even contend that the 
contrary is the case. The possibility of the multiplicity of memberships develops 
because of individuation, and (as was known during the Bildung era, which was 
also the translation of or opening up to other eras) it is only possible when based 
on the appreciation of oneself: this underlies the appreciation of ‘others’. 
Maffesoli develops this point in his own way when he analyses the transition 
from identity to identifications. At a time when we are starting to give up 
deterministic outlooks, particularly within French sociology, the conception of 
the individual and individuality as advocated by Simmel regain the central 
position they always have had. But this does not only result in the relation with 
oneself, turned toward oneself, implying narcissism, since the relationship with 
oneself, as was noted in relation to fashion, is only possible through generality. 
One could say, in Luhmann’s language, that Simmel relies on a semantic 
characteristic of the German era, a semantic which strongly differentiated inner 
being from social being. This tension is found firstly in the descriptions dealing 
with social forms where a multifaced individuality drifts from one social form to 
another (the figure and the image of the blasé, indifferent stranger are central 
here), secondly in the descriptions of individuality where the reference to Goethe 
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becomes central, and thirdly in the conception of individuality as part of a whole, 
as described in the ‘war writings’. 

The social individual refers to a theory of social evolution, the growth of 
social circles and greater individual freedom, described by Simmel as a change of 
obligation: in other words, a direct reliance on people is replaced by a reliance on 
social systems. But in doing so he does not follow the direction pursued by an 
extreme sociologism characterized by an anti-individualist attitude: an ‘extreme 
sociologism which reduces the individual to a mere intersection of the threads 
spun by society before him and beside him — a mere container for the social 
influences which entirely determine, in their changing combinations, the 
contents and character of his existence’.!° The individual, as Simmel showed in 
his essay ‘Wie ist Gesellschaft méglich?’, is a centre in itself, and the image of the 
individual as a self-centred whole constitutes an obstacle to extreme sociologism 
from the outset. 

It is in relation to this image (as early as The Philosophy of Money where the 
emphasis was, however, on a release from traditional links) that the growth of 
objective culture which no longer informs subjects (that is to say does not refer 
back to subjects in the way that any proper cultural formation should) is pointed 
out as a change. It doesn’t seem, contrary to Bohringer who is principally 
thinking of the ‘individualismus’ text, that Simmel changes the focus when he 
moves to emphasize the individual instead of conceptions of existence relating to 
this individual; neither does this affect his sociological work for which he had 
explored the a-social character of the individual. Rather, he studies firstly the 
socio-historical aspect of individuality before going on to focus on the 
opposition between cultural and individual principles. The individualism which 
develops within social forms and in relation to social formations concerns the 
sociological standpoint, that of social forms; but it must be remembered, to 
account for Simmel’s conception, that, according to him and in order to account 
for human experience, we can still bring in individual and humanity as categories 
alongside the category of society which is really only an idea (not unlike nature). 
The arguments in which he deals with individualism must therefore be 
understand in relation to the other two categories where the imagery of Bildung 
holds a central position. This example also shows how imaginary ensembles 
developing conceptions of the relation of individuals to society are the 
starting-point of a particular sociological conception. Furthermore, it helps us to 
understand how art and literature, image and imaginatively creative activities par 
excellence constitute a great resource for reflection. 

Thomas Mann gave an excellent definition of Bildung: ‘the finest quality of 
the self. The confrontation established by Mann between two types of novels 
fully supports the one established by Simmel between the Bildungsroman and 
the Balzacian novel. In the first case, the individual is so to speak confronted with 
him or herself, while in the second the backdrop against which the characters 
stand out defines their membership of a group. Thus their experience is not 
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strictly interior butis related to a social group, a general and precisely determined 
class of human beings. 

Release from social rites or their diminished pressure necessarily results in a 
type of relation to oneself that could be called individuation. An individual’s 
freedom from social ties does not imply his or her developing self-oriented 
practices, even less that particular relationship implied by Bildung. This is 
precisely what Simmel ascertains at the end of his life, evolving an imagery of the 
relationship to oneself based on cultural supports. What was emphasized, though 
briefly, in The Philosophy of Money becomes an underlying part of the crisis of 
culture. 


At this moment, subjects are drawn into the heart of the rapidly evolving industry 
and science, arts and organisations, into the indifference or contradiction 
concerning the requirements those subjects should bring forth to pursue self- 
enhancement, i.e. their culture. The meaning of any cultural achievement for 
subjects disappears, for the achievement becomes its own end and personal 
appropriation is no longer possible." 


Early on, the imagery of Bildung could take advantage of the development of 
social individualism (which, however, will later be used in considering culture). 
The sociability as described by Simmel, developed in clubs, circles and salons, 
evokes quantitative individualism; what is required is not the most personal 
aspect of a human but rather the levelling of the asperity of personality. But as 
was noted regarding fashion which, as a social form, only affects the outer aspects 
of individuality (the same is true of sociability), it is this ability to blend into 
generality which allows the development and preservation of the most personal 
aspects. Rather than confining ourselves to a single view of individualism as a key 
to generalizing behavioural interpretation, let us consider, as Simmel did, how 
this generic term includes non-overlapping figures and how grasping human 
experience may imply referring to seemingly opposed figures which can 
nonetheless shed light on practices. Having described the human being as not 
entirely social there are, it seems, two potentially overlapping future possibilities... 
for individualism. They can be described as, firstly, a reactive mode combined 
with sensitiveness and aestheticism which ‘render him unable to take part in 
traditional unions or to commit himself to close ties which do not respect his 
personal taste and sensitivity’? and, secondly, individuation as a process of 
cultural formation. 

Simmel summons a social imaginative power to support his assertion that 
qualitative and quantitative individualisms will not be the ultimate forms of 
individuality. The figures created by History affect a period in human and 
individual history which take on a certain social aspect. But just as he places the 
concepts of the individual and humanity on similar levels, he clearly acknow- 
ledges that both categories (individual and humanity) have their own validity in 
relation to society. It may seem paradoxical, if we remember that the comparison 
of those three ideas, in the conclusion of the Soziologie, is that these two 
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categories should be granted a fundamental value in analysing or questioning 
human experience. 

In other words, there seems to exist, underlying the sociolagical works, an 
imaginative conception of the individual in terms of ends and goals. It is perhaps 
this i image which indirectly guards against sociologism, and itis fair to say that, at 
one time at least, Simmel foresaw within social evolution the possibility of 
combining individualism and social individualism. 

After removing substance from the individual through his relational 
concept, which helped him describe the advent of a fragmented self, Simmel was 
gradually more attracted to a more preponderant individuality. Isn’t the freedom 
provided by multiple membership useless; doesn’t the moving, plastic character 
seem insignificant? The sociologist seems disappointed and can only wish that 
other forms of individuality will come into being. 

This is the similar conclusion of two texts, die individuelle Freibeit and 
Individuality and Society, thereby showing the importance of personality for 
Simmel, since he claims he wishes ‘the great efforts of humanity will create ever 
more numerous and different forms through which personality will strengthen 
itself and demonstrate the value of its existence’ and that the conceptions of the 
individual of the 18th and the 19th centuries will not be the last words of 
individualism. 

Itis not then surprising for Simmel to see in the return of the German ideal of 
the individual and of organicity a way, albeit temporary, out of this crisis.” 


Notes 


1 G. Simmel, La tragédie de la culture (1989b: 200). 
2 G. Simmel, Die Philosophie des Geldes (1900: 563). 
3 H.-G. Gadamer, Truth and Method (1979: 10-11). 
4 G. Simmel, Das individuelle Gesetz (1987). 
5 G. Simmel, ‘How is Society Possible?’, in K. Wolff (ed.) Georg Simmel, 1858-1918. 
Columbus: Ohio State University Press (1959: 350-1). 
6 G. Simmel, op. cit. Note 2, p. 376. 
7 G. Sinmel, La mode (1988: 108). 
8 Ibid., pp. 115-16. 
9 Goethe, quoted in G. Simmel, Goethe (1923: 144). 
10 Ibid., p. 73. 
11 Here see M. Maffesoli, Au creux des apparences (1990), on the utilization of ad a 
distinction in any attempt to understand postmodernism. 
12 G. Simmel, op. cit. Note 1, p. 273. 
13 G. Simmel, “Essai sur la sociologie des sens”, in G. Simmel (ed.) Sociologie et 
épistemologie (1981: 236). 
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The Rhetoric of French Positivism 


Concerning the Imaginary of Sociology 


| n a recent study I proposed a new definition of the epistemology of the social 
sciences. It was an attempt to identify the origins and intellectual posturing of 
French positivism. In other words it was an exploration of the memory of the 
social sciences as they developed in France from the time of Emile Durkheim.! 
The ‘sociologie de l'imaginaire" has to take up this challenge concerning the very 
foundations of sociology. 

Some years ago, Wolf Lepenies, the German historian of sociology, stated 
that the precarious situation of sociology as ‘a third culture’, caught between the 
natural sciences on the one hand and literature on the other? formed the scientific 
background to the development of sociology in the 19th century. His analysis 
lacks depth in the case of French sociology, yet it reflects the very spirit of this 
‘third culture’: a refusal to acknowledge that literature, until the end of the 19th 
century, only existed within a network of complex and subtle rules, acting as a 
method, rhetoric. In short, he fails to identify the true imaginary structures at 
work in the rise of sociological discourse. 

Moreover I should also draw attention to the existence of two approaches to 
the relation between sociology and rhetoric. American scholars have made valiant 
efforts to map the various techniques of argumentation used in the social sciences: 
in their view rhetoric is merely a system of proof and a question of style. These 
analyses follow in the wake of research into the non-formal language of sociology, 
conducted in the 1970s.* Even though these works are disappointing, they remind 
us that the reading of a sociological text is dependent upon effects of persuasion. 
Another trend has recently taken shape in an attempt to redefine the concept of 
literature. Ithas caused some sociologists to reassess the roots of the much vaunted 
scientific spirit. One result of this re-evaluation has shown that debates on the 
nature of sociological discourse closely resemble Renaissance and neoclassical 
controversies around genres, styles and ethics of persuasion. 
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In my opinion the two approaches risk that which they set out to rescue. 
They distance sociology and rhetoric. They are content with treating rhetoric as 
communication techniques. To them rhetoric is less banal and more appealing 
than hackneyed semiology. It has the charm of novelty.$ This ignorance of the 
rhetorical tradition actually reinforces misconceptions about the relation 
between sociology, as the epitome of 19th-century intellectual achievement, and 
a pre-industrial episteme. From different premises it perpetuates the myth of ‘the 
great sociological tradition’. As a result the historian of our discipline is deprived 
of incisive instruments’ and it lies with the sociology of the imaginary to question 
this tradition, as it challenges the other tenets of prevailing positivism. 

Indeed, it is possible to distinguish a true epistemological dialogue between 
rhetoric and sociology.® 


An Apology for Sociology 


Pierre Bourdieu, in an interview recently published in French but entitled in 
English Fieldwork in Philosophy,’ defines in the following terms the practical 
relation between sociology and philosophy in the 1950s: ‘I thought I was a 
philosopher and it took me a long time to realize that I had become an 
anthropologist.”° 

The founders of French sociology and anthropology could have used similar 
words to express the relationship between their own disciplines and literature. 
Indeed, in 1900 Marcel Mauss (together with Paul Fauconnet) proposed a 
practical definition of sociology, in an essay written for the Grande Encyclo- 
pédie." In this article, as in Bourdieu's Choses dites, sociological praxis is laid 
bare, lifted from fieldwork and from the inner circle of ‘initiates’, a word used by 
both Durkheim and Bourdieu." Mauss’s article is a true piece of panegyric 
rhetoric, the eulogy of a word: ‘Sociology. Word created by Auguste Comte to 
designate the science of societies.’ 

From the start Mauss establishes an opposition between philosophical 
enquiry and positive enquiry in the social sciences. This opposition serves as a 
criterion to contrast two fields, that of ‘justification’ and that of ‘intelligibility’. 
In this manner sociology has no need to justify itself: the intelligibility of social 
facts, i.e. their construction through the application of Durkheim’s rules, is the 
foundation of sociology. This ‘practical’ foundation is by no means a justification 
for the discipline. In short Mauss says that sociological understanding demands 
creative means. In other words social facts are analogous to works of art: the 
activity of the sociologist is the tékhnè, the ‘art’, which brings them into 
existence. In this concept sociology operates as an unveiling, a ‘revelation’ of 
‘concordances’ and of ‘unsuspected regularities’. Mauss’s article in the Grande 
Encyclopédie is therefore not a justification but an apology. Methodical rules 
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uncover social rules. Mauss considers the orderly intelligibility of social facts as an 
art. 

A striking analogy emerges between the tékhnè rhetoriké and sociology. 
Whereas philosophy has to justify itself by using a logic true to reality, rhetoric 
indeed satisfies itself with approximating reality. For the rhetorical tradition this 
approximation is the only way by which these facts may become obvious to others. 
The analogy is the following: like an oratorical case, a social fact has reality only for 
that audience which finds approximation fulfilling.’* Now, in a much later article 
Mauss makes a plea in defence of les vraies sciences which do not resort to 
approximation, suchas biology: “The science of societies is far from existing fully. 
It does not even come near to the state the biological sciences were in a hundred 
years ago. . . . [However] it is far ahead of them in its spirit of positivism.” 

The core of Mauss’s analysis lies in this sentence: in the process of a 
sociological enquiry the aim is to reach what Aristotelian rhetorical thought calls 
‘verisimilitude’. The approximation of facts is worth much more than the truth 
established by the natural sciences despite the fact that these sciences provide the 
analogical model for Durkheim’s concept of social fact." 

Bourdieu tackles this very issue in another interview published in Choses 
dites.? He suggests that when the American school set about unifying sociology, 
this decision was in itself a simulation. Bourdieu opposes this endeavour with his 
own attempt, an all-encompassing (englobant) method which brings into play 
‘open, suggestive and evocative’ concepts.”° 

The antithesis between Aristotelian rhetoric and Longinian rhetoric of the 
sublime is a commonplace of neoclassical debates around oratory which also 
underscores Bourdieu’s polemic. I plan to explore this idea in a later article. For 
now, let us just note that this recourse to the undeniable value of approximation 
belongs toa logic of verisimilitude, the production of effects of knowledge. Effects 
are facts. 

The productions of the tékhné sociologikè seem to lag behind those of biology 
(for Mauss) or those of economics (for Bourdieu), whereas in reality they represent 
an advance of the scientific spirit. Sociological discourse carries conviction 
inasmuch as it elicits a mimetic relationship between the readers of a sociological 
text and themselves as social actors: as Mauss puts it, there must be a coalescence 
between sociologist and readers. A pathosis brought into play, a call to the readers? 
passions which renders the verisimilitude of social facts veritable. 


On Opportunity 


The concept of social verisimilitude pivots on another concept. For Mauss social 
facts, ‘pure social phenomena’, are apprehended from without: 


The precise characteristic of social nature is that it is added to individual nature. It 
expresses itself through ideas and acts which, although we participate in their 
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production, are totally imposed on us from without. Our task is to discover the sign 
of this exteriority ?! 


Sociology argues about social facts as social signs. Here a second analogy 
between rhetoric and sociology comes to the fore. The orator constructs a case 
(causa) by using various arguments, defined by Aristotle as signs,” in order to 
make the fact or the cause of the discourse appear and take shape before the 
audience. Similarly the sociologist fabricates (‘naturally’ as Mauss would say) the 
social fact with signs which are the result of inductions. The sociologist is truly a 
socio-logus, an orator of the social. The profession of sociology or anthropology 
results largely in a show, a representation.” Social facts are represented by the 
sociologist. One should describe in minute detail the techniques of dispositio, 
elocutio and actio used by each sociologist and link them to their methodological, 
and political or civil intent.” For the time being let us say that the show, i.e. the 
implementation of a system of rules between signs and facts which creates what 
Michel Maffesoli calls connaissance ordinaire, belongs to an effort towards 
representation which is the very root of sociality, sociology, sociological 
readership.” : 

In this light it is easier to understand why Mauss emphasizes to such an 
extent the ‘living’ character of social facts. When he ponders on ‘living’ 
institutions Mauss does not merely resort to an analogy with the ‘living’ of 
biological facts, but states quite clearly that ‘the only subjects for sociology are 
“living” institutions as they take shape, operate and are transformed in various 
states. These constitute social phenomena proper."* 

In other words the fate of sociology lies in comprehending the signs of 
society as a living entity, the ongoing process of the transformation of 
institutions (in the extensive meaning of this word according to Mauss). In fact 
this is a paradox: when the sociologist tries to induce and reconstitute facts, he or 
she has to postulate that these facts are ‘instituted’ and ‘pre-established’.”” Yet, in 
the same gesture, he has to recognize that ‘true’ social facts are caught in a 
never-ending becoming." Mauss draws this paradoxical conclusion, which is 
nearly a sophism: 


The only social facts that one could reasonably consider as social and which 
nevertheless would not really fit in the definition of institutions are those produced 
by societies without institutions. ... Such phenomena are in the process of 
becoming social facts rather than being social facts.? 


In a way Mauss attributes to the sociologist the task of an orator: to attach signs 
to things while knowing that the actual time in which the analysis is proferred is 
all-important to the sociological work itself. The production of social analysis 
has to be opportune if sociology as an art, a technique, is to remain true to society 
as ‘living’. 

It should be borne in mind that, according to Aristotle, time exerts 
constraints on the practice of rhetoric: for instance each rhetorical genre 
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(deliberative, ‘demonstrative, forensic) hinges onto a specific time (future, 
present, past)? Deliberative eloquence, of which sociology as a discursive mode 
is historically a branch, is for example articulated on the future, on the becoming 
of social facts. T'o quote a specialist of the Second Sophistic: 


. Discourse eliminates the present, it is applied to the future and refers the audience 
to fictitious facts of which the model is usually absent. Oratorical debates pertain to 
contingency and singularity. They are inscribed in the field of argumentation, a 
field which has a direct rapport with temporality, i.e. narrative possibilities?! 


If positivist sociology has a claim to apprehend social becoming in order to avoid 
historical classifications, this discipline must take into account the classical 
distinction between arguing and reasoning, deliberating and demonstrating. To 
argue and to deliberate necessitate the inscription of discourse in time: they 
depend on catching the right opportunity, i.e. to programme the sociological 
utterance at the most propitious time. In doing so the sociologist who argues and 
deliberates is able to produce an effect of ‘recognition’ between sociology and its 
readership à propos of a specific social fact. This, in the rhetorical tradition, is the 
kairos: the opportunity of discourse is invalid for the philosopher, it is not for the 
orator; it is unnecessary to the scientist, it is crucial to the sociologist. Now, in a 
study published in 1927,? Mauss expatiates on the necessary link between a 
social fact and its representation by using throughout his analysis this interesting 
formula: 


1 
A social act is always inspired.” 


In other words, by establishing a relationship between the act and its 
representation, which helps measure the becoming of social facts, one can 
understand the act of writing sociology. By drawing a divide between a science of 
acts and a science of representations, sociology would risk becoming a discourse 
on the past or on a hypothetical present. This is the issue at stake in the dispute 
between Durkheim and Tarde about the laws of imitation.** 


The Choice of Hercules: Are Positivists the New Sophists? 


As a matter of fact Mauss devotes many pages to distancing sociology from 
history. Sociological discourse is different from historical discourse, not as much: 
on grounds of time as on the basis of a decisive difference: historical 
demonstration is centred upon the discovery of the contingency, diversity and 
interlinking of particular facts, whereas sociological demonstration endeavours 
to reveal the regularity, similitude and comparability of facts.? Without 
repeating here what I proposed elsewhere on the ‘administering of the proof’ as 
conceived by Durkheim in his Rules of Sociological Method or recalling the 
landmarks of a largely classical debate," it is important to notice that when 
Mauss places the order of contingency in opposition to the order of similitude- 
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(similitude is to sociology what generalization is to true sciences) he enters a field 
already mapped by the old debate between rhetoric and sophistic.” 

This debate, which played a critical role in European intellectual history, 
hinges on two problems: firstly, it is denied that ‘to utter’, ‘to speak’ and ‘to 
signify’ are synonymous. Secondly, is there any real difference between the 
sophist who speaks without intending to signify the truth, and the dialectical 
philosopher or good orator who talks in order to make sense out of his case? 
Could the sociologist, like the sophist, be talking for the pleasure of talking? Asa 
point of fact, the accusation of ‘talking’ is too often levelled by French 
sociologists against one another, not to constitute a theoretical issue. It is a 
common view held by positivists and quantitativists regarding the ‘Imaginaire’. 

The distance between the sophist and the orator is the yardstick Mauss uses 
in his understanding of the distance between the historian and the sociologist. 
For him the sociologist signifies, makes sense out of facts, makes social facts 
appear, whereas the historian constructs facts which say nothing of society. This 
distinction can also be intrinsically applied: it could help us to understand the 
rivalries between sociological schools of which that occurring between French 
neopositivism and the sociology of the imaginary is the most recent example. 
Yet, what is important to see here is that the relation proposed by Mauss is 
biased, but sophistic is not history and rhetoric is not sociology. On the contrary, 
sociology as developed by Durkheim and Mauss relies on the fundamental creed 
of the sophistic method: ‘seduction’, or to put it differently, the insertion of an 
element of pleasure? in a discourse which appears to be vouchsafed by logic 
(data, statistics, diagrams). Under this logical veneer sociological discourse is 
always an act of social seduction in order to persuade. Thus sociology has 
retrieved the sophistic concept of kairos in which discursive seduction is reliant 
on opportunity. 

Obviously Mauss cannot spell out clearly what he believes to be the major 
defect which would deprive sociological discourse of its demonstrative character 
and tip it over to deliberation. It is nevertheless revealing that Mauss’s attempt to 
tackle this question is a side-step and he deals with the most opportune social fact 
— political action. In his study entitled Divisions of Sociology (which could also 
serve as an introduction to a poetics of sociological genres), Mauss devotes more 
than ten pages to explaining the reason why the sociologist must act ‘at a distance’ 
in order for his or her political analysis to be propitious. Although he repeats 
Durkheim’s theory and has recourse to Plato (‘the knowledge of sociology 
should be a standard requirement for civil administrators and lawmakers")? he 
reiterates in fact the distinction between the bad political discourse of the sophist 
and the good political discourse of the orator-philosopher. The positivist 
sociologist is confronted with the same dilemma: sophist or orator? 

We may find the solution to this ‘choice of Hercules’ in an essay by 
Bourdieu on the delegation of power." Bourdieu dwells on what he calls the 
original ‘circle of representation’. This analysis of the link between the 
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representative and the represented proceeds from a thought which Mauss would 
have regarded as magical. In point of fact, in his unfinished work on prayer 
(1909) Mauss defines oral rituals and prayer as the most perfect forms of the 
delegation of power and as the most essential facts of ‘symbolization’ (to use a 
Bourdieusian concept).? It is therefore possible to slot a Maussian indictment of 
Bourdieu's analysis into a new analysis of the relation between sociology and 
politics, deliberation and action, the representation of social facts and their 
political delegation to the sociologist: in a momentous statement in his essay 
Bourdieu quotes himself as an authority yet refuses to allow himself into the 
circle of delegation." In this prosopopoeia of the sociologist, typical of 
Bourdieu's style, the oracular characteristic of sociological discourse is purposely 
obliterated. This is the very manner in which positivism operates. In this way of 
dealing with social facts, the scientific coup that positivism executes is concealed 
and together with it the acknowledgement of the game of seduction it wishes to 
exert on its target audience, academics, lawmakers and administrators. Here is 
the third sophistic, where words make things exist.“ 

The aporia of positivism is therefore intimately linked to an ambiguous 
reliance on the efficacy of sociological discourse, sophistic in essence, and the 
efficacy of its logical procedures which might appear to guarantee the ‘virtue’ of 
sociology as conceived by positivists and their inheritors: specialists in rhetoric 
term it enargeia, and it deserves consideration elsewhere. Positivist sociology, as 
it was elaborated by Durkheim and Mauss and inherited by Bourdieu, should be 
envisaged as a discourse of seduction which seemingly attributes social roles (that 
may only be constructed and perceived by the sociologist), while its actual 
potency is that of a social magic. In this respect sociologists of the imaginary, 
when they reflect on their own practice and on the tremor their reshaping of the 
discipline has caused among French social scientists, perform the role of a 
critique of positivism and help restore a measure of wisdom. 
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Résumés 
? 1 


L'imaginaire sociale 


. L'ambiance sociale 
(Michel Maffesoli) 


Chaque époque est caracterisée par une ambiance spécifique ou, pour 
reprendre une expression hegelienne, par "l'esprit du temps". Dans cet article, 
on essaie de montrer que l'ambiance comtemporaine est dominée par des 
paramétres que la modernité avait totalement négligé: l'imaginaire, le ludique 
oul’ onirique social. Ceux-ci ne sont pas uniquement de simples “suppléments 
d'áme" , mais sont des éléments structurants de la réalité sociale. Il est 
important que la sociologie puisse prendre en compte ces paramètres, dans ses 
analyses, car rien n'échappe à leur influence: la politique, la vie quotidienne, le 
travail sous ses diverses formes, tout est baigné par cette “ambiance”. 


La portée de l'imaginaire et sociétés 
pent Durand) 


Dés que l'on adopte comme axiome de base, colinas „par Panthropologie 
physique et l'anatomo-physiologie, de l'hominisation la faculté de l'imagi- 
naire (c'est-à-dire de produire et de thésauriser des images symboliques) en 
résulte des implications i importantes pour la sociologie. Outre la nécessité 
d'établir une taxonomie des symboles, se dégage d'abord une topique qui 
articule dans chaque ensemble socio-culturel des niveaux, et ensuite une 
dynamique qui cerne le fonctionnement de ces niveaux au coeur de six phases 
définissant ce que l'auteur décrit comme un *bassin sémantique". 


; Imaginaire et esthétique sociale: proximité 
: - episremologique E = 
aoe , (Patrick Tacussel) e 


Dans la. perspective du strüctüralisitie figuratif, i inauguré par Gilbert Durand, 
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nous entendons interroger la notion de figure et son usage épistémologique en 
Sociologie. La figure articule la représentation du réel à son expression dans 
un cadrage et un montage spécifiques, reconnus en tant que tels. Elle dessine le 
visage d'une réalité appréhendée par le sens et l'image dans laquelle la 
conscience va identifier cette réalité comme vécue, sa particularité dans 
l'experience du moment. 

La physionomie de la réalité sociale comme monde vécu est au moins 
duale: elle associe, sans jamais les confondre, le littéral (datum durkheimien) 
et le figuré, et le róle de la figure (comme de la métaphore) réside dans /a 
tension du sens née du circuit entre ces deux niveaux. Le figuré correspond 
alors aux tropes de la métaphore (la synecdoque et la métonymie) construite à 
partir de l'étre-interprété dans les choses ou dans l'existence a l'aide de 
l'intuition et de l'imagination. C'est dans cet esprit que nous parlons d'une 
sociologie figurative, attentive aux métamorphoses des formes et du sens, pour 
poser les jalons d'une démarche esthético-compréhensive. 


Rythmes et cadences pour une symphonie post-moderne 
(Martine Xiberras) 


La métaphore musicale utilisée par l'Ecole Palo Alto pour décrire le schéma de 
la communication à la fin du deuxiéme millénaire, ne constitute-t-elle pas plus 
qu'une simple analogie? Du modéle linéaire au modéle orchestral de la 
communication, le systéme de représentation englobe le premier, le dépasse 
mais tout en le contenant. Le concept de post-modernité pourrait peut-étre 
jouer une fonction similarire face à la notion de modernité. Coexistent en 
effet, et cóte à cóte, les valeurs vivaces de l'idéologie des Lumiéres et les 
fureurs tenaces des forces de l'ombre. Les systémes de représentation 
collectives à venir sauront-ils concilier, englober et dépasser, les forces de la 
modernité déclinante tout en cessant d'ignorer les forces maléfiques qu'elle a 
elle-méme provoquées? Deux topiques et deux exemples d'irréconciliation 
sont développés dans: (a) la sphère des théories scientifiques — le marxisme et 
la systémie; et (b) la sphére des pratiques sociales — Je racisme. 


L'imaginaire comme perspective sociologique 
(Brigitte Fourastié et Philippe Joron) 


Rendre compte d'un imaginaire social, c'est avant tout considérer ses forme de 
concrétion (dans le relevé de figures et/ou structures en références) comme les 
stigmates obsessionnels d'une époque et d'une culture données. On peut ainsi 
mettre en valeur l'humeur du moment, réves et inquiétudes historiques de l'ici 
et du maintenant. Dans une optique soiologique, l'imaginaire ne peut donc 
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s'evisager seul: il est toujours le corollaire d'une réalité perçue entre 
intentionalité et spontanéité, aux carrefours d'une cosmogonie archétypale et 
d'une “non-contemporanéité” toujours effective. Des auteurs comme Ba- 
chelard et Durand ont su ainsi donner un ordre d'appréciation anthropo- 
sociologique de l'imaginaire en montrant certains types d'invariants symboli- 
ques qui référencient le champ des actions humaines et orientent les diverses 
expériences de la réalité sociale. 


L'imaginaire et le sacré dans la sociologie de Durkheim 
(Michel Maffesoli) 


A l'encontre de l'image positiviste qui est, généralement, la sienne, Durkheim, 
dans une partie de son oeuvre, a consacré une place importante à ce que l'on 
peut appeler une sociologie de l'imaginaire. En particulier, des notions comme 
celle de "conscience collective", ou encore celle *d'interpénétration de 
consciences" sont, à cet égard, instructives. 

En faisant référence à la sociologie de Durkheim, il s'agit de montrer que 
la thématique de l'imaginaire à de vieilles “lettres de noblesse". De plus cela 
permet de donner, du pére fondateur de la sociologie francaise, une image 
moins réductrice, et plus ouverte. Par là, cet article entend contribuer à 
l'histoire de la sociologie. 


Simmel et la figure de l'individualité 
(Patrick Watier) 


G. Simmel a élaboré sa sociologie en fonction d'une interprétation de 
l'individualité. La sociologie nous parle d'acteurs, de sujets, ou de leur 
absence, mais comment approcher cette réalite? La position de Simmel nous 
semble intéressante à la fois de par sa volonté de désubjectiver l'individuel sans 
pour autant et dans un méme mouvement socialiser purement et simplement 
l'individuel. 

Nous nous attachons alors à décrire les figures de l'individu et de 
l'entrecroisement des cercles sociaux; selon une opposition géopolitique: 
Pindividualisme latin et roman; et selon une opposition culturelle: l'individu 
et la culture. Pour rendre compte de ces différents motifs, ou pour leur servir 
de toile de fond, apparait alors l'imaginaire de la Bildung qui nous semble une 
des clés de la conception de Simmel. 


La rhétorique du positivisme francaise 
(Philippe-Joseph Salazar) 


Un des obstacles à une compréhension de la tradition sociologique francaise 
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ressortit à l'ignorance de cette tradition vis-a-vis de l'impact rhétorique. Le 
positivisme en particulier, qui formula, chez Durkheim et Mauss, sa pratique 
ainsi que sa propre épistémologie, fut une opération de négation et d’occultion 
de l'autre grande tradition discursive, la rhétorique. Les débates entre 
sociologues et historiens, sociologues et décideurs, sociologues et acteurs 
sociaux, entre sociologues eux-mémes, doivent étre repris en main et réévalués 
à la lumiére d'une interrogation précise sur la transmission des outils 
rhétoriques. Ceux-ci fagonnent le véritable soubassement de la discipline. Ils 
ouvrent enfin sur une nouvelle activité sociologique qui puisse admettre que la 
vie sociale elle-méme puisse éntre lue rhétoriquement. C'est là un des enjeux 
de l'imaginaire sociologique. 
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Introduction 


1e. is a process of global consolidation. In this report, I have 
segmented the process into three spheres of social life, namely economy, 
culture and politics. The simplicity of this segmentation is adequate, I think, for 
the purpose of providing the most general account possible, while at the same 
time suggesting different logics and trajectories of transnationalism. 

In the realm of politics, I have chosen to further specify the sphere 
institutionally. I do not examine ‘politics’ as such but various modern institutions 
of national governance. This differentiation does not necessarily mean that 
political institutions are especially important. It does underscore the conse- 
quences and dynamics of the games of national representation — i.e. ‘politics’ as 
commonly understood in a global context. 

There is a large body of work on ‘transnational studies’ whose magnitude is 
hinted at in the bibliography. Most studies in this field have emphasized one 
dimension of social life or another, and only a few have attempted an economic, 
political and cultural synthesis. This report does not provide this synthesis, but 
rather outlines some of its theoretical and substantive preconditions. 

In addition, this report seeks to situate contemporary transnational trends in 
an historical context. The growth of the ‘global economy’, the influence of 
transnational cultural transmissions and communication systems, the attempts at 
regional integration in Western Europe and elsewhere, are not without historical 
parallels. These are found in medieval or even ancient *world-systems', in the 
spread of world religions and common manners, in the unifying roles played by 
‘civilizations’ and empires, in the status of trade routes and exchange rules, in the 
use of common languages, in migrations, even in the building of armies of 
conquest. Obviously, there is no room in a report like this for detailed treatment 
of all such events and processes. Rather, I have restricted myself to outlining 
some basic historical progressions, tracing the origins of modern trends, and 
emphasizing the theoretical basis that such a historical perspective could provide. 
In doing so, I sometimes took the liberty of terminological contiguity. In 
analyzing processes-of cultural, economic or political expansion and codepen- 
dence, I found it fruitful to refer also to ‘translocal’, ‘transethnic’, ‘translingual’, 
‘transreligious’ interactions as historical relatives of transnationalism. 


Governance 


T here are at least two ways in which the sphere of political governance could be 
of relevance to transnational studies. First there are the processes of regional 
integration — or at least regional association geared toward some degree of 
coordination — that are made possible due to inputs from governing systems. 
These include such institutions and projects as the EC in Europe, ASEAN in 
Southeast Asia, ECOWAS and SADCC in Africa, NAFTA in North America, 
or the Arab League. In the second place, transnational studies in governance 
involve examining the globalization of the phenomenon of governance itself. In 
particular, this concerns the degree to which governing systems come to 
resemble each other: across the globe in terms of their structure, logic of 
operation, and social role. In some sense, institutional regional integration may 
be premised on the prior accomplishment of such similitudes. Nonetheless, this 
second area tends to be less studied than the first. In this section I will seek to 
provide a historically informed theoretical outline of the process of globalization 
of modern governing systems. The dynamics of contemporary and previous 
attempts at regional integration are discussed throughout the remaining 
segments of this report. 


Today governance operates everywhere with respect to one formula of 
representation, which is expressed in the state system. Forms of affiliation that 
extend outside national borders (e.g. Pan-Islamism, Internationalism, Pan- 
Africanism, Pan-Arabism, etc.), which enjoy significant spiritual force, ideologi- 
cal legitimation, intellectual support, and centers of cultural reproduction, have 
yet to succeed in their competition with the state as the center of political 
governance. Even in countries where advocates of such broader frames of 
solidarity have taken over the power of the state (e.g. Iran; Afghanistan, Ghana 
under Nkrumah or Egypt under Nasser), the subsequent behavior of those 
advocates ultimately became locked into the limits of their states’ interests and 
fate. Conversely, at a subnational level, secessionist movements that threaten the 
unity of the territorial reach of state power do not usually succeed without an 
extraordinarily hard fought battle (e.g. Eritrea). And the fragmentation of the 
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Soviet Union, Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia pertain to a different set of 
historical conditions than those from which most of the rest of contemporary 
states in the world arose. 

The international state system thus seems to be well E as a locus of 
governance. Up until now, it has succeeded in resisting quests for both 
transnational forms of governance and subnational challenges to jurisdiction. 
While the economy has become increasingly global, often undermining the 
ability of parochial orders of governance to place it under strict control, and 
while the spread of transnational communication practices and travels has also 
given rise to reinforced norms and frames of solidarity that are either antithetical 
to the requirements of local governance or at best do not correspond to them, 
political governance in the form of the international state system persists, and it is 
likely to do so for the foreseeable future. International organizations such as the 
UN and its specialized agencies do not challenge the state system. If anything, 
they reinforce it by both giving international legitimacy to office holders in 
various territories and by excluding non-state entities (citizen groups, non- 
governmental organizations, non-state peoples, etc.) from recognition as equally 
legitimate foci of governance. 

Where did this international state system come from? Why does it seem so 
tenacious in spite of the gradual erosion of its economic and, in some cases, 
cultural pillars? The answer to the second question depends to a certain extent on 
the answer to the first. And while the answer to the first question could be 
provided with reference to narratives, histories, leading figures, social move- 
ments, modernist transformations or any other sociohistorical grounds, there is a 
logical problem from which any such explanation may suffer: there is little 
guarantee that the present status or the future prospects of the international state 
system is dependent on any historical trajectory. E. W. Ardener once offered a 
variant of this logical dilemma through the example of a chess problem: by only 
looking at the problem one cannot determine whether the current set-up resulted 
from a game that had actually been played (i.e. out of an actual ‘history’), or 
whether it was simply constructed for its own sake (Ardener, 1989:22). At the 
moment it is given, the chess problem looks the same regardless of where it came 
from. Its presence is not affected by whether or not it has a history. Neither, for 
that matter, is its future. 

Ardener does not consider the possibility that one source of indeterminacy 
concerns the ‘rules of the game’. That is, ‘simply looking at’ the given game 
presupposes a knowledge of its rules. By invoking the rules, one assesses the 
problem’s past trajectory, at which point one realizes that such rules are 
insufficient for ascertaining the problem’s historicity. The indeterminacy is thus 
built into the rules of the game. The function of the rules is to make a game be, i.e. 
create an ability to play, and to instruct while the game is being played. In other 
words, the ‘rules of the game’ bring the game into being by insuring its future, not 
history. The players are expected to use the rules to play, not to reconstruct what 
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*must have been played". That is to say, there is no history before or without the 
acquisition of an added set of rules for its presentation. 

Governance, particularly state governance, could also.be looked upon in this 
fashion, namely as a game with a number of rules. The unique features of 
governance concern not its position in society — a position which undergoes 
continuous readjustment and varies across societies — but rather the rules by 
which it functions. It is not relative position in society, but rather rules of playing 
that are fundamentally transnational in character. That is because in the 
international state system, states use a specific set of rules to relate to other states 
(recognition of sovereignty and domain, agreements and treaties, representation, 
diplomacy and negotiations, balances of power up to and including war 
calculations). In contrast, the arenas of markets and cultures are inherently more 
fluid. The latter fields have their own rules as well, but their rules are neither 
formal in character nor do they correspond by necessity to particular national 
borders or to notions like sovereignty". 

The ubiquity of the state system as a locus of governance is more closely 
related to the nature of the rules by which the state is expected to play vis-a-vis 
other states than to the inherent nature of the state itself. A significant source of 
legitimacy of the state as an international pheriomenon is its recognition by other 
states (which usually holds even when a particular government is opposed by a 
large number of other governments, such as in the case of Iraq after the Gulf 
War). Very often, as in many postcolonial societies, the state as an entity is more 
meaningful from the perspective of the ‘international community’ than from that 
of constituents. The widespread use of the term ‘nation-building’ in development 
literature in itself testifies to this fact, namely that in some cases, a nation has be 
‘built’ so as to correspond to an institutional structure which brought it into 
being. 

In this case, we see the internationalization of a system of governance with 
an uneven development of internal legitimacy, cultural support mechanisms or 
even need of constituents. This internationalization of the form of governance, I 
will argue, was based on certain dynamics that emphasized the spread of globally 
standard rules of representation rather than the recognition of the actual diversity 
of the meaning of governance and representation across the globe. The 
elimination of this diversity was the first outcome of the globalization of the idea 
of governance in the form of the state, and in particular in the form of the 
nation-state. Before that, history tells of a multitude of ideas of governance. If we 
are looking, for instance, at the ‘magnitude’ of governance — meaning its 
self-understanding of its role regarding society — we see a large spectrum of 
historical variation. On one end of the spectrum we see forms of governance that 
understood their role as especially transformative, extractive, intervening, often 
with divine blessing. Elements of this model may be seen in the city-kingdoms of 
ancient Mesopotamia, in pharaonic Egypt, or in the Spain of Phillip II. An 
antithetical model, however, in which the idea of governance meant little more 
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than arbitration, could be detected in Carthage, ancient Greece, and in nomadic 
societies. 

Similarly, if we are looking at other indicators of the role of governance in 
society, such as its legal claim to monopoly over power or representation, we also 
find a great deal of historical diversity. At one extreme, there are experiences in 
which several sources of governance exercised simultaneous rule over the same 
population, such as in early medieval northwestern Europe, in which competing 
claims of governorship (communal, feudal, religious) maintained a tenuous 
balance in contiguous and overlapping territories for several centuries after the 
fall of the Roman Empire. The conflict between those sources of governance, 
while not uncommon, rarely led to challenges to the principle of multiple 
sovereignty until the late medieval period. A late variant on the idea of multiple 
sovereignties continues to be attempted today under the discourse of ‘auton- 
omy’, which in many ways also spells out the practical need to reduce the weight 
of the overarching singularity of governance. The former Soviet Union had at 
least formally recognized such a multiplicity, but practically annulled it by 
central planning. | 

Finally, rather than thinking of the simultaneous multiplicity of sources of 
legitimate governance over a single population, one can actually think of an 
opposite model, namely the recognized diversity of population groups exposed 
to a singular source of governance. This model is quite well known throughout 
history, if for nothing other than the amount of effort dedicated by victorious 
empires to record the tales of their success of domination beyond linguistic, 
ethnic or territorial lines. The Roman Empire remains the classic case. However, 
one can: see this practice all the way from the ancient African empire of Mali 
down to cultural hopes expressed in the universal claims of the French 
Revolution. One could also mention societies which had entertained a notion of 
governance containing a combination of elements from the different models 
expressed above. For instance, the European Stándestaat, as well as the Dutch or 
Swiss federations, have entertained notions of governance which both recog- 
nized several sources of it and a multiplicity of population groups subject to 
them. The central African kingdom of Uagadu functioned as a court of tribal 
arbitration for several largely independent population groups, while another 
African order, the Songhai, entertained a creative combination of arbitrative, 
authoritative and multicongregational roles. The Ottoman empire maintained an 
arbitrative and infrequently intervening role over a multiethnic domain that also 
included different, even rival sources of governance, until the outbreak of the 
First World War. 

In recent history, the standardization of these diverse models was under- 
taken with a Eurocentric vision and attention to the problem of nationalities after 
the First World War. The globalization of a single understanding of the role of 
governance sprang not only out of the victors’ division of the spoils on a global 
scale, but also as the fruition of several centuries of expanding international 
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communication systems and quasi-anthropological knowledge of otherness. 
One operation along these lines was encapsulated in the Wilsonian principle of 
'self-determination' (which identified nationhood with statehood), while 
another consisted of redrawing the European map along lines of nationalities 
(Hobsbawm, 1990: 131-62). A third operation was launched with the redefi- 
nition of the European colonial heritage as a form of ‘mandate’, extended by 
colonial powers for the explicit purpose of ‘preparing’ their colonies for 
nationhood, which was understood to consist of laying down the administrative, 
intellectual and infrastructural background for transforming them into nation- 
states. The common denominator between such operations was a teleological 
vision of an abstract, institutional state structure as the final and most appropriate 
embodiment of a collective, whereafter such a structure could play with similarly 
typified states in the international arena, using the same rules of playing and 
representation. Various formulations of ‘international cooperation’ of that 
period, from the League of Nations to the Olympic Games, refer precisely to this 
understanding, namely that various peoples could be captured through a 
universally standard form of representation: as either ‘standing for’ a national 
body or being definable through it. 

This universalization of the ‘rules of the game’ is one response to the coming 
into being of one game played by a particularly powerful player. In this case, the 
model that was standardized through the three operations outlined above 
emanated from the European historical experience, in which the principle of the 
nation-state was finally put in place at an enormous human cost. From there, this 
model spread to engulf what had essentially become a Eurocentric world. 

Another possible response to the dilemma of what rules a universal game 
should be played by is, of course, a struggle to the death between advocates of 
different rules. The vanquished game is either obliterated, pushed underground, 
or reoriented toward a wide range of political and cultural practices (e.g. 
pre-colonial frames of belonging, transnational religious affiliations, workers’ 
international solidarity, native mythologies, etc.). The growth of nationalism and 
the nation-state in Europe is the subject of abundant research (Anderson, 1983; 
Gellner, 1983; Hobsbawm, 1990; Tilly,.1975, 1990, among many others). It is 
not my goal here to reiterate or examine this rich body of work. I would simply 
like to construct a model for the globalization of a single understanding of the 
idea of governance after its establishment in Europe, and to examine the 
ramifications of this phenomenon on transnationalism. 

The universalization of the rules of symbolization of a collective body has 
several sources. The most recent source coincides with the beginning of the era of 
mass communication systems, with their gravitation toward aggregation and 
‘efficient’ presentation, i.e. presentation that can provide a totalizing narrative 
within the span of allotted time. Rather than simply ‘found’ an idea of social 
totality which a single form of governance should embody, mass communi- 
cations transmit narratives of how other, ‘more successful’ societies go about 
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organizing their collective energies. The idea of the nation-state gained popu- 
larity not due to its inherent appropriateness in terms of collective represen- 
tation, but rather due to the pressures of model emulation. This is illustrated by 
the sociocultural and historic disparity between countries in the world which 
came to form nation-states. The idea of such a state, emanating from 19th- 
century European developments and schools of thought, did not have the same 
sociocultural and historic foundations in contemporaneous, or even contempor- 
ary, Africa, India, Central Asia, or the Middle East. In all such regions, an added 
effort, be it a colonial conquest, postcolonial dictatorships, disruptions of old 
linkages, etc., was required to force such regions into adopting a representational 
discourse of the European nation-state. The fact that one of the first decisions 
made by the Organization of African Unity (OAU) upon its founding in 1963 
was to respect arbitrary colonial borders reflected an acute awareness that other 
and older models of collective identification were still very much alive, so much 
so that opening up the question of borders would mean inviting an unrestrained 
cycle of disintegration of postcolonial polities. Thus, borders had to be tolerated 
in spite of the lingering contempt for their capricious nature. 

OAU’s decision to respect imposed borders, as mentioned above, served to 
avoid uncontrollable conflicts nearly everywhere in the continent: that was a 
decision based on Realpolitik. Its failure consists in its inability to substitute for 
memories, traditions, and cultural networks which are not necessarily obligated 
to conform to the dictates of diplomatic agreements, especially when such 
agreements enjoy little meaning, legitimacy or even audibility among the con- 
stituents. If the legitimacy of a governing order consists of the degree of corre- 
spondence between the governing and administrative apparatus’s language and 
practice on the one hand, and a collective cultural self-understanding and col- 
lective cultural interpretation of the world on the other, then one can easily 
propose a rule of thumb for measuring legitimacy: legitimacy exists to the extent 
that the alleged correspondence between governance and collective cultural 
self-understanding endures through resources other than an authority's capacity 
for coercion. The more coercion is used, the less secure is the source of legiti- 
macy. The more coercion is used, the more in evidence are the inaudible, substate 
spheres of representation, spheres in which an autonomous and largely 
‘ideational’ (as opposed to institutionally generated and structured) culture is 
produced and reproduced across generational lines. Inaudibility, in this form, 
can be understood as mute but essentially irrepressible delegitimation. It is a 
collection of states of mind, cultural habits, and memories, whose sources could 
not be obliterated by the coming into being of an institutional governance 
modelled after the western patron or the western foe. That they live in inaudi- 
bility means precisely that, given the right combination of factors, it is always 
possible to reactivate them, even though the presence of state governance — with 
its institutions and incentive to keep the appearance of legitimacy — prevents 
them from revealing their endurance on the political map. 
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Despite the persistence of such delegitimation, which is most evident in the 
amount of effort required by governing orders to ensure peace, regime survival, 
law enforcement and public cooperation with regulation emanating from 
'above', postcolonial state polities persist. Inaudibility, the source of their 
delegitimation, cannot propose an alternative model to the nation-state because 
an alternative along the lines of closest correspondence to the spirit of the 
inaudible is ‘unthinkable’ in today's world. The ‘unthinkable’ nature of this 
alternative is also why it cannot be articulated as a program, a list of demands, or a 
political platform, which is, to make a circular argument, why it is inaudible in 
the first place. For many Palestinians, for example, the ‘destruction’ of the state of 
Israel is a fully justifiable demand, even though it is totally unthinkable in the 
diplomatic world. A second example involves tlie demands of Muslim move- 
ments, from Algeria to Malaysia, to establish a theocracy within borders built to 
accommodate ‘nationalities’, which induce much fear precisely because their call 
does not conform to rules of state governance, which such polities had been built 
to follow in the international arena. But in general, the inaudible tend to be the 
weak and the vanquished; their interpretation of the ‘just order’ is unthinkable 
within the walls of world diplomacy precisely because it spells out a desire for 
subverting a standard set of rules born out of a prior exposure to exogenous 
models of governance. These models, in turn, could be put in place everywhere 
not due to global historical ‘maturation’, but primarily because they emanated 
from a powerful center of world politics. The emulation of standards of 
governance across an immensely multicultural and diverse globe is then a 
question of power. In some sense, the analysis of the sources, dynamics and 
motivations for emulation, particularly when it concerns a game played 
everywhere by players who are expected to know the rules and play by them, 
requires in the first place the introduction of a theory of power to fit the 
transnational scene. Some foundations for such a theory will be introduced 
below. 


In his interpretation of Hegel, Alexandre Kojéve offered a model of self- 
consciousness premised on a struggle for recognition by the Other, the Enemy, 
the Master. This struggle, Kojéve suggested, was not over the right to a natural 
and objective being in the world (Dasein), but rather over recognition 
(Anerkennung). In other words, it is a struggle for ‘prestige’. In such a struggle, 
the only alternative to recognition is death (Kojéve, 1947). Here, what is to be 
recognized is not the ‘natural order of things’ — since that is the sphere of the 
animal kingdom — but rather the likeness of the slave to the master. This 
recognition would affirm that the slave is also made of the same human qualities 
as the Master, the same existential fabric, and possesses the same potential for 
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identity. Transgression, up to and including slaying the Master, is the just 
punishment, from the perspective of the slave, for the Master's withholding of 
such a recognition. Transgression could be interpreted as a response to the fear 
that if one is not even more powerful than the perceived adversary, the 
recognition of identity that is essential for human and historical life would be 
withheld. Thus, in order to gain the recognition of being ‘like’, one occasionally 
strays 'above'. Without the drive for recognition — which presupposes an Other 
from whom this recognition must be derived — there is no recognition-seeking 
activity, and thus no history. Kojéve tells us that history is nothing other than a 
dialectic process of power relations that molds the existential nothingness of 
humanity into a form of being (Maurer, 1965: 151-2). The claim to a ‘natural 
right’ is just another scheme for this longing to be recognized, which in this light 
is synonymous with the longing to be. 

This model of being; as is apparent, contains the genesis of the drive to 
standardize and universalize the ‘rules of the game’. The model of governance by 
a state that claims to embody a national, totalizable, or otherwise homogeneous 
secular spirit lurking underneath it became universal, indeed, irresistible, after the 
demonstration of prowess by European powers, which were the first,to define 
themselves through it. From then on, the nation-state was no longer a ‘natural’ 
product of a soil specifically fertile for it, but a form of representing identities in a 
universally recognizable fashion. The rest of the oeuvre of identities is either 
disclaimed outright, or else is banished into inaudibility. 

The international state system is often discussed under the rubric of the 
‘nation-state’, For our purposes, a more general treatment would be more 
appropriate, namely by assessing it in terms of a representational claim regarding 
some sort of collective identity, whether true or fictional. And since this claim is 
international in scope, the legitimacy of the modern state requires two sources of 
recognition: ‘like’ states in the world and the constituency for which it has its 
being to thank, or on whose behalf it stands in the world. The records in the 
world today on these two scores are quite uneven. The statehood of most 
: ‘countries’ on any political map of the world tends to be recognized by most 
other states. A state, however, is not always the same as a country. A country isa 
more amorphous term, historically used to describe general locations, states of 
mind, centers in which a specific culture is produced, and generally a place that 
may or may not have a form of institutional, sovereign, representational or 
recognized governance. For the concept of a country, statehood in particular and 
governance in general are not fundamental defining categories. The state, on the 
other hand, is essentially a form of governance, and is unthinkable in any other 
terms. 

There are different types of relations that could exist between a country and 
a state, First, a country may be claimed by a state with a larger domain. While 
Scotland may be a country, its governance is internationally recognized to be 
elsewhere. Wallonia and Flanders in Belgium may be countries, but not loci of 
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statehoods. The same could be said for Bavaria in Germany or Lombardy in 
Italy, among many others. Then we have ‘countries’ which, rather then being 
located exclusively within any state borders, are shared among several, such as 
Punjab and Kashmir, which are divided between India and Pakistan, Ossetia 
which is now divided between Russia and Georgia, or Macedonia, which is 
shared by Greece, Bulgaria, Albania and, of course, the former Yugoslav 
province of Macedonia. One could also think of Kurdistan, which is shared by 
Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Syria and Azerbaijan, or of the Basque country. And there is 
also the case in which the country consists of the entirety of the domain claimed 
by different states, such as present day Korea, Germany and Yemen before 
unification, the Arab Maghrib, and so on. 

Political world maps outline the domains of states, not countries. That is 
because a political map reflects international recognition by states of each other, 
rather than people’s of each other or of their states. Furthermore, despite their 
occasional and mostly opportunistic rhetoric of ‘human rights’, states do 
recognize the naturalness of correspondence between statehood and peoplehood 
in already established states. But:in order for this to have happened in the first 
place, we must have had the emergence of a state or a number of states that 
demonstrated how this correspondence was to work, thereby redefining the role 
of the state in society everywhere. In what follows, I will chart certain paths by 
which this process began in Europe, and the ramifications thereof for the 
recognition that was ultimately garnered from other states. Both endeavors have 
much to say about the configuration of integration processes in today’s world. 


i 


In the late 1920s, in the aftermath of the First World War and amidst the rise of 
fascism in Europe, Freud echoed a widely felt disillusionment with the 
rationalizing promise of modernism by offering a thoroughly pessimistic 
assessment of human nature in Civilization and its Discontents. That point of 
view, which was also adopted by Norbert Elias and by cultural pessimists 
elsewhere in the continent, asserted that no society could exist without 
rechannelling individual drives or regulating individual behavior. That view was 
far from being original, even then, although it was the first to base this pessimism 
on psychological principles. What concerns us here is not the social regulation of 
individual behavior in general, but rather the particular epoch in which such a 
regulation was articulated with respect to the demands of an institutional and 
abstract form of governance with representational claims, namely the modern 
state. 

Freud detected in a primordial parricide the genesis of society in the 
recognition of violent drives: the band of brothers detect for the first time their 
collective power through their murder of the father. As a collective, they could 
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transcend the power and authority of the patriarch, but without their insistence 
thereafter on remaining a collective none of them would be insured against a 
reenactment of the already demonstrated capacity of a collective for violence. 
Working within a tradition completely different from psychoanalysis, Max 
Weber came to identify the legitimacy of the state itself with not only the capacity 
for a higher degree of violence, but with a monopoly over its exercise toward or 
on behalf of its constituency. The state, according to this view, exercises violence 
not for its own sake as an externality to society, but on behalf, and for the benefit 
of, ‘all’. The legitimacy of the state is premised on the acceptance of this principle 
by constituents. Maneuvering between these two positions, Jürgen Habermas 
came to argue in an early work that when ‘private people’ consent to public 
violence exercised on their behalf, they think of themselves as ‘owners’ of that 
violence, even though they do not exercise it themselves (Habermas, 1962: 74). 
Legitimation, in this sense, is evidenced in the willingness to give over to a trustee 
of a collective what must otherwise be regarded as one’s property. Such a 
voluntary transfer is an articulation of Hegel’s concept of ‘trust’, whereby the 
state is understood as an embodiment and container of one’s interests, indeed, as 
a teleological culmination of a historic effort to embody the spirit of a collective 
in a singular instance (Hegel, 1964: 345-7). 

Norbert Elias argues that with the coming into being of a more or less stable 
monopoly over the right to exercise physical violence, other sociocultural 
dynamics begin to cultivate a steadily growing ‘civilized’ life of a collective. Such 
dynamics consist of accentuating individuals’ interdependencies — such as more 
division of labor, longer interaction chains, and greater functional interdepen- 
dence in general. The sum total of such realities, together with the entrustment to 
the state of a monopoly over violence, protects one from sudden accidents and 
outbreaks of lawlessness, forces one to hold spontaneity in check, impose 
self-controls, and live not for the day but with an eye to the future and to the 
consequences of one’s actions. Conscience, reason, and superego are for Elias 
simply various names for this growing interest in self-control. 

In spite of the normative undertones of Elias’s project, what seems most 
interesting in it is this unification, attempted around the same time by Talcott 
Parsons at a very abstract and even more normative level, of cultural and 
institutional spheres, under the assumption that they both belong to the same 
story of evolution. The question as to why a collective should entrust an 
institutional apparatus with monopoly over violence is answered with reference 
to ‘civilizational’ influences. The point, however, is that it is not as though any 
state could be endowed with such a legitimating courtesy. States fought other 
states to the point of annihilation in their attempt to assert their uncontested 
monopoly over power and violence. Charles Tilly described a merciless process 
of eliminating competitors in the fields of Europe, thereby introducing an idea of 
genesis premised exclusively on balances of power (Tilly, 1975). The wars of the 
Reformation in the 16th century, the Thirty Years War in the first half of the 
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17th, the peasant and urban revolts of the 18th and 19th, the Napoleonic wars 
and their aftermath, participated in redrawing maps and redefining the meaning 
of authority as much as did the peaceful agreements, such as the peace of 
Westphalia in 1648, the peace of Utrecht in 1713, or the partition of Poland in 
1773. European state wars continued well into the 20th century, and were 
punctuated only by the military adventures outside the continent, such as in the 
expansion into the Americas (where European states continued to fight each 
other) and into the colonies of Southeast and South Asia, Africa, and the Middle 
East. Whether in or out of the European continent, one can chart nearly four 
centuries of uninterrupted and explicit rivalry which often broke out into 
full-scale wars. 

The historic connection between state and war is a matter of extensive 
research (e.g., Tilly, 1990; Kennedy, 1988; Hart, 1990). It is not my aim here to 
argue whether the state emerges out of military needs or whether its very 
structure presumes a drive to eliminate competitors or non-state polities from the 
domain of its representation. The point, more specifically, concerns the coming 
into being of a state which required the subjugation of individual wills, whether 
through coercion or through voluntary surrender. Hobbes's Leviatban (1651) 
testified to the genesis of this idea by defending strong state sovereignties, 
decrying uncontrolled human nature, and entrusting its authority with providing 
both law and morality. The continued growth of the state was not merely 
spiritual, but consisted of a gradual expansion of its machinery of governance, 
control, education and social regulation. By 1910, roughly one out of 20 
members of the labor force in many European countries worked under the 
auspices of the state (Flora, 1983, Vol. 1: Ch. 5). 

Such qualities of the state, as is apparent, have little to say about their innate 
legitimacy. In the international context which followed the 17th century, the 
European state's legitimacy was evidenced in its endurance and strength rather 
than popular consent or participation, even after the French revolution. In many 
ways, the lack of opposition may signify indifference, autonomous spheres, 
inaudible resistance to, or unawareness of the state, rather than a grant of 
legitimacy to it. The problem can be formulated as follows. The state is not 
simply an institution exogenous to society. It has no legitimacy if itis nothing but 
that. Its legitimacy means precisely that its ideal role must be imagined, that it 
must be given a historical meaning and a claim for collective embodiment. 

That this particular type of state has became ubiquitous can be traced back to 
an irresistible drive to standardize the rules of a universal game, a game that 
became universal to the extent that a conception of the *whole world" (Braudel) 
became operative. It is not as though the nationhood principle is the most 
appropriate for the cultural character of the state in the present epoch due to its 
genetic naturalness or even manner of historical maturation. Rather, this 
principle belongs to an attempt to compel collective bodies in the world to speak 
a standard language in the hope of acquiring, through demonstrating competence 
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in speaking it, a sameness of identity. Immediately after the First World War, 
Turkey, inheriting one of the last pre-modern empires, actively sought to attach 
itself to Europe by copying Europe's then fierce nationalist discourse, latinizing 
its alphabet, and distancing itself from the part of the world over which it had 
exercised hegemony for several centuries. The murderous proportions that such 
a nationalism reached against Armenians and Greeks was only an extreme trans- 
lation of the national purity imagined after the Versailles agreement, and rep- 
resented in the trend to draw the map of Europe according to purely nationalist 
lines. This tells a story beyond the fact of the genocide itself: a dogmatic insist- 
ence on national purity was needed in order to maintain a novel notion of secular 
togetherness, a notion which had to be created because the most important 
powers in the world had defined themselves according to it. The Greek retali- 
ation, which expelled Turks from the territory claimed by Greece, completed the 
moral of the story: suppression of a group under the principle of nationality itself 
participates in creating that nationality. And so on, unti] today. When Golda 
Meir asserted in the early 1970s that Palestinians did not exist, she was right, but 
not in the way she had meant it; while ‘Palestinians’ lived for millennia in Pale- 
stine, with little cultural or juridical distinction from the general region of West 
Asia and North Africa, they did not emerge as a national group with an ongoing 
claim to a state of their own until ‘Israelis’ founded an exclusive polity after. the 
model of the European nation-state. In an important fashion, the embodiment of 
amorphous ethnic distinctions in the cast iron of states often creases full-fledged 
nationalities, following the dynamics of all self-fulfilling prophecies. 

The discussion above introduces forms of political representation that come 
into existence in response to how the expanding domain and expanding know- 
ledge of other polities — especially the relatively powerful ones — define them- 
selves. The world-system that gives rise to this emulation is also a world-system 
of ideas. In the aftermath of the First World War, the understanding of the state 
as an entity that should embody a nationality everywbere was inseparable from 
the definition of the war itself as a world war, and subsequently of the rules of 
governance in its aftermath as standard world rules. In Versailles, Hobsbawm 
(1990: 136) writes: 


Given the official commitment of the victorious powers to Wilsonian nationalism, 
it was natural that anyone claiming to speak in the name of some oppressed or un- 
recognized people — and they lobbied the supreme peacemakers in large numbers — 
should do so in terms of the national principle, and especially the right to self- 
determination. Yet this was more than an effective debating argument. The leaders 

_ and ideologues of colonial and semi-colonial liberation movements sincerely spoke 
the language of European nationalism, which they had so often learned in or from 
the west, even when it did not suit their situation. 


That the national principle should have emanated from a Eurocentric world 
refers precisely to the decisive cultural appendage to a global system character- 
ized by ‘center’ and ‘periphery’: the center is so not only because it is decisive in 
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economic and political matters, but because it is capable of inducing the peoples 
of the peripheries to entertain its discourse on collective identification. The 
context of power in which forms of identity are standardized and permanent 
sources for their reproduction are established, became global in scope piecemeal. 
None of this was intended or planned by any given agency. Paul Kennedy (1988) 
argues, for instance, that it was not inevitable — from the perspective of the 1500s 
— that Europe would come to dominate the world for a number of centuries 
afterwards. Europe was still hardly awakened from the Middle Ages, was 
dominated by fragmentary and primitive powers, and breathing in a world in 
which highly sophisticated powers, from East Asia to North Africa, were clearly 
more prominent. 'The lesson from Europe, which the rest of the world began to 
digest fully with the colonial period, was that one of the essential prerequisites for 
prevailing over the Other was neither richness nor formal governance by 
themselves, but superior cultural organizational capacity, whereby everything 
within the domain of a ‘country’ is made serviceable to the designs of the state 
through its appropriation as a ‘national’ endowment. 

This appropriation is expressed now in a vast array of measures that are 
collected and have meaning only in the context of nation-states. Take, for 
instance, a term like ‘Gross National Product’ (GNP), which is used as a measure 
of national might, wealth, potential, and standing in the world. Textbooks of 
economics define it invariably as ‘the sum-total of goods and services produced 
by a given country". Through this measure, activities that do not logically belong 
together (e.g. producing shoes, cultivating tomatoes, printing books, consuming 
beer in the afternoon), are conceived of as producing in sum a total, measurable 
meaning which a monetary sign signifies and can singularly evaluate. The fact 
that this abstraction has become an uncontestable measure of well-being refers 
more to the insistence on mobilizing and organizing all available resources in 
order to produce a normative meaning to a collective bounded by recognizable 
borders and presided over by a state. This measure is in place not because various 
‘national’ economies are more meaningfully integrated within than outside state 
borders, but rather because it is a standard measure whose meaning lies in taking 
the border of state governance as the most meaningful unit of analysis. In this 
sense, such a state represents not necessarily a response to the ‘maturity’ of 
national spirit, but rather the stage of maximum mobilization of resources 
available to assist in displaying itself in a world of governance occupied by like 
states. There is no necessary or natural relationship between GNP and the innate 
experience of individual well-being. The context of power has placed the latter at 
the mercy of the former. In this global game of representation, ultimate victory 
belongs neither to the most rational nor to the most ‘civilized’ nor to the most 
dedicated, but to the most relentless organizer of all potential totalities within 
recognized domains of sovereignty. 

None of this need imply that such a state of affairs is eternal or unchangeable. 
The various attempts at transnational integration show that, under certain 
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circumstances, orders of governance are at least willing to negotiate a partial 
surrender of their sovereignty. But as will become apparent later, the motivations 
for such moves are less likely to emerge from the innate logic of governance than 
from processes in economic and cultural life that reduce the degree of control 
exercised by a system of governance over society. But it is not as though modern 
governance is inherently ‘nationalist’ by nature. The problem comes from the 
fact that, very much like cultural or economic processes, political processes 
operate according to their own rules and logic. The existence of separate logics is 
why we think of culture, economy and governance as distinct spheres to begin 
with. In terms of governance, one of the primary logics stems from its saturation 
with a context of power relations, within which it must operate. The more global 
this context became, the more propelled was governance to mobilize all available 
resources (nationalism, industrialization, armament, search for strategic self- 
sufficiency, etc.) to maintain its domain under its control. In doing so, it copied 
the behavior of orders of governance that were deemed more successful or 
powerful. While the emergence of modern states could be seen as having 
contributed to transnational consolidation by uniting ~ with varying degrees of 
success — territories inhabited by different ethnic groups, religions and parochial 
claims, it may also be argued that, in their drive for self-preservation, they have 
hindered the full maturation and the visibility of transnational processes in other 
spheres of social life. Transnational processes are not limited, however, to the 
spheres in which they are most visible. Their impact could also be detected in the 
amount of effort put into the structures that function so as to curtail their 
advance. An examination of transnational trajectories in culture and economy 
will help place the discussion here in a larger context. 


Economy 


he existence of an entangled web of livelihood interdependencies across the 

globe is by no means a novel phenomenon. Today, however, this en- 
tanglement has become not only visible, but also a background for conscious 
economic, political and cultural movements of consolidation in many regions. 
This consolidation, in turn, is itself predicated on historical parallels and 
preconditions. In this section, I seek in part to demonstrate that trans-local, 
trans-ethnic, trans-lingual, trans-religious, and trans-racial transactions have 
always been the norm. A corollary to this perspective is, obviously, to think of 
the interruptions of such transactions — whether through the creation of borders, 
customs, exclusions or wars — as exceptions to the rule that has governed global 
economy since ancient times. The deployment of this way of seeing — very much 
like the deployment of any antithesis to it —is dependent, to a great extent, not on 
‘objective’ conditions, but rather on the political-cultural contexts through 
which knowledge and assessment of the ‘world outside’ are produced. It is 
difficult, for instance, to see how a category like ‘national economy’ could have 
emerged in the 19th century if it were not due to the world being seen through the 
prism of national polities. Thus, our very ability to speak of a ‘transnational 
economy' today is inseparable from the notion of a world carved up (at least 
nominally) by nation-states. In this light, the first principle regarding the study of 
a transnational economy concerns not how it came to be or how it operates, but 
rather how it is interrupted, disrupted, exited from or resisted. The history of 
political governance, institutions thereof, and even culture is likely to reveal that a 
major purpose of such forces was to place a territorially expanding economy 
under control, to prevent ‘others’ from dominating it, or at least partaking in 
dominating it. In this section, a brief historical outline of the dialectics of 
economic interruption and economic consolidation will be provided. In 
particular, I will seek to offer some theoretical expression of the sociological 
underpinnings of economic expansion. This will ultimately lead into a discussion 
of the basis of one of the main sociological notions that codify economic 
interdependence, namely the notion of ‘interests’. What concerns us here is their 
definition by different actors, their pursuit through various trajectories, and their 
consequences for transnational processes. 
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The nature and extent of any transnational economy must be determined on the 
basis of the impact it has on the livelihood of people across the globe, its historical 
trajectory, its structures, logics of operations, and relationship to political and 
cultural processes. Fernand Braudel, along with theorists of dependency and 
world-system theorists, argues that the universal reach of chains of interdepen- 
dence is part and parcel of the history and nature of capitalism itself. But even 
before capitalism, one can detect the potential for the growth of translocal 
interdependence in a variety of natural contexts. These include such elementary 
local predicaments as environmental limitations, population expansion and the 
struggle for survival under conditions of scarcity in most regions of the world. 
Even when population migrations do not take place, local adjustments to scarcity 
often entail building translocal associations — such as those based on international 
trade— which become detrimental to the well-being of several local communities. 

Left to its own dynamics, trade often creates a system of regular transactions 
that is referred to as a ‘market’. In his immense historical undertaking, Fernand 
Braudel discerned an ancient understanding specifying that, compared to other 
things in the world, market forces — and especially prices — were by nature the 
most free (1982, Vol. 2: 224). This unique freedom of the market consists in the 
fact that for most of history, a market usually came to exist due to voluntary 
associations, and prior to any regulations by political authorities. But another 
source of the freedom enjoyed by the market is that, even when such regulations 
are attempted, the market has the capacity to find ways around them. For 
instance, the market could simply go underground (as is the case of what is 
usually called the ‘informal sector’ or the ‘black market’). Or it could migrate 
(either as people or as ‘capital flight"). Or it could counteract any regulation by 
applying to the resourcefulness of trans-border associates, such as multinational 
corporations with their almost infinite flexibility in manipulating national 
differences in regulations, taxes, customs, wages and political influence. But even 
before multinational corporations, Max Weber was aware that a ‘community’ 
could not exercise infinite economic control over an individual member’s wealth. 
For instance, taxation is limited by the option of the taxed individual to leave the 
community. The exercise of such an option, according to Weber (1978, Vol. 
1:352), was premised in the first instance on the importance attached to 
belonging to a certain community, and in the second on the nature (e.g. mobility) 
of the taxed property itself. 

The line of thought presented above suggests that the sphere of the economy 
sustains a sovereignty separate from political controls. To what extent is this state 
of affairs conducive to the formation of a transnational network of economic 
interdependencies? The answer depends on the basic sources of economic action, 
the motivation by some groups in any given society to use extra-market forces 
(e.g. politics, culture) to curtail market potentialities, the degree of independence 
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of such forces from the economy, the strength of the groups using them, and the 
degree to which the sphere of the economy itself becomes a decisive factor for the 
course of culture, politics, and knowledge in society. 

Because a transnational economy does not simply consist of the manipu- 
lations of multinational corporations, and because the norm governing purely 
economic action has more to do with ‘survival’ than with ‘belonging’, and further 
because a transnational economy exists to the extent that it makes its presence felt 
— in various ways — to various population groups, we can discern instances and 
periods of transnational economy dispersed over broad spaces and different 
epochs. Such a view poses a challenge to the Weberian attention to elements of 
uniqueness (e.g. ‘Western Capitalism’), emphasizing instead the need to search 
for transregional similarities. The world-system perspective has contributed 
much to this line of study. Its founder, Immanuel Wallerstein, views capitalism as 
the basic logic of a globally interactive system, dating back to the 16th century 
(Wallerstein, 1974). Another world-system theorist, Janet Abu-Lughod, goes 
even further back in history, detecting a global economic system consisting of 
eight interactive subsystems between 1250 and 1350 AD, preceding European 
domination. She stresses the similarities between ‘Asian, Arab, and Western 
forms of capitalism’, rather than their dissimilarities. Among the significant and 
often overlooked similarities, Abu-Lughod (1989: 15-18) lists the invention of 
money and credit, the availability of mechanisms for pooling capital and 
distributing wealth, and the independent control exercised by merchants over 
their wealth. 

These similarities between various types of historical capitalism spell out a 
number of basic orientations that underlie economic action at a trans-local level. 
First, pooling capital allows operating on a significantly larger scale than would 
be possible through the confinement of an individual’s range of economic actions 
to the limits of personal capital. Second, the distribution of risk makes 
adventurous, distant and otherwise difficult undertakings more appealing. Very 
often, the willingness to take risks — even distributed ones— attests to a realization 
that the knowable, reachable, or local territory within which a market had 
hitherto restricted itself, has become saturated. This realization (or perception) 
may in itself motivate an expansion into the unknown. Third, the gradual 
emergence of an abstract medium of exchange, money, allows universal 
standardization of value and facilitates universal exchange. Aside from barter, 
trans-local exchange is inconceivable without a trans-local standard of value. 
Finally, the invention of credit testifies not only to the economic imperative of 
belonging to the market even when the needed capital is not available, but also to 
the fact that those whose capital is thereby temporarily enhanced can be expected 
to profit as well, which allows them to sustain and stabilize the translocal market, 
as well as demonstrate to others its profitability. 

The four processes mentioned above not only expand the horizons of 
individual participants, but also create new channels for the expression and 
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discovery of ‘interests’. That is, they put together a network of relations 
characterized by interdependence, trustworthiness, and predictability. Those are 
categories of action which are by their nature oriented toward others’ ways of 
conducting business. The field of interests created by such engagements and by 
their rules is part of the world of the market. But there is another orientation 
toward economic life which is more involved in the concept of life as it ‘ought to 
be lived’, outside the market and beyond its vagaries. The independent control 
over wealth is not only a fortuitous element of similarity between different types 
of capitalism; the very possibility of exercising such a control may itself motivate 
one to attach oneself to a new type of economy (such as a trade economy). But 
the very concern with controlling wealth of one type or another is inseparable, 
needless to say, from an association of wealth with well-being. This rather 
straightforward association introduces the second orientation toward economic 
action, namely that which is formed by a concern for, and a particular definition 
of, well-being. A transnational economy, then, is one in which interests are 
defined within the same set of rules, and visions of well-being or ‘the Good Life’ 
are standardized across vast distances. Thus, if the notion of well-being refers to 
an articulation of the worthy or meaningful or otherwise aspired-to life, interests 
would be the group of relations — the trade partners, the overall context of 
conducting business, credit associations, insurance possibilities, media of 
exchange, rules of trade, etc. — which determine belonging to a certain market and 
one’s status and potentialities within it. 

Of course, none of this need imply that notions of life or interests are not 
open to amendment or total abandonment, let alone involuntary surrender, in 
the course of any individual life. Neither does it imply that decisions regarding 
either orientation are individualistic by nature; there are many variants which 
suggest that such notions could, in the absence of a trans-local economy, 
originate out of specific cultural patterns. For the nomads of Arabia, for instance, 
the worthy life was defined by categories such as service to the tribe, generosity, 
austerity, health, and lack of residential confinement or pollution (Mas’udi, 
1966). Neither an abstraction like ‘money’ nor non-monetary measures of 
wealth (e.g. possession of cattle) were counted by the nomads as sources of the 
good life. Those nomads, who were aware of the conditions of life in the more 
well-to-do towns, considered themselves to have a superior lifestyle nonetheless 
on the basis of each of the measures enumerated above. Aleksandr Chayanov, 
studying the conditions of work of the Russian peasantry around the turn of the 
century, concluded that for the peasant, a category like ‘profit’ is meaningless. 
This conclusion was premised on a particular type of peasant economy in which 
the peasant understood satisfaction of the needs of the family — which was his 
social universe — as being the sole motivation to endure manual labor. As soon as 
that need was met, additional work lost its remunerative appeal — even when 
there was the potential for making profit out of it — and the peasant ceased 
working (Chayanov, 1966). 
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That different motives are involved in economic action is not a novel idea in 
the social sciences. Max Weber's classic The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism was specifically designed to challenge the priority of economic 
motives. While Weber’s work has been hotly contested ever since it appeared, it 
does at least register — even if it does not satisfactorily diagnose — an observation 
that very often, economic undertakings are set in motion by motives other than 
the pursuit of a standardized notion of well-being. Sociologists as well as welfare 
agencies have often complained about a so-called ‘culture of poverty’, in which 
conditions of poverty are understood as a matter of fate, even when alternatives 
are presented. But this observation in itself testifies more to the fact that the idea 
of ‘well-being’ is assessed through standards, than to the fact that such a thing as a 
‘culture of poverty’ exists. This innate assumption of universality of standards, in 
turn, provides the precondition for the question ‘why did the others not become 
like us?". 

The introduction of such categories of economic action — namely well-being 
and interests ~ does not necessarily imply that the entirety of social life, 
engagements and communication patterns are governed by them. Rather, the 
claim here is that it is the orientation toward economy that is regulated in this 
fashion. And to the extent that economic considerations come to dominate 
political, cultural and informational life, to that extent one would expect such 
primary orientations to drive society. But only to that extent. Economic 
categories, as will become apparent, are neither the only thing of which a 
transnational form of life consists, nor do they have the same role across 
diachronic and synchronic divides. 

A transnational economy, then, is said to be the norm to the extent that the 
twin operations — the practical ramifications of the aspiration to well-being and 
the pursuit of interests anywhere — are not being undermined by categories of 
action belonging to a more locally oriented economy. The latter does include 
avowed practices such as protectionism or subsidies designed to reduce 
dependence on ‘foreigners’ in one sector or another. But it also includes all 
sectors of the economy and population groups whose livelihood has no 
immediate connection to transnational economy. In general, this is the case with 
non-trade sectors, where the product is destined only for a market bounded by 
political sovereignty or by some specific cultural identities. Subsistence agri- 
culture is a case in point as are professional skills that sell only within specific 
borders. It is acommon stereotype to think of such sources of enclosure as being 
the property of pre-industrial economies. International trade is an ancient 
phenomenon which sustained many societies — especially those that had little 
source of sustenance otherwise, such as those populating the Saharan trade route 
in Africa or the desert of Arabia. Furthermore, the colonial heritage in much of 
the so-called Third World and its aftermath has made it much more difficult for 
many pre-industrial societies to shelter themselves from the impact of the 
international economy. If anything, the countries that dominate the world 
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economy are in a better position to shelter their population from some of the 
negative ramifications of economic globalization. Let us take the US as an 
example. 

Reviewing the effects of the globalization of the economy on the US labor 
force, Robert Reich (now US Secretary of Labor) came up with three categories 
of work, depending on the competitive position each has in the international 
economy. The first consisted of ‘symbolic-analytic services’, a category which 
includes consultants, bankers, academics, scientists, developers, public relations 
specialists, designers, musicians, engineers, financial analysts and the like. People 
in this category, comprising roughly 20 percent of jobs in the US, are according 
to Reich highly competitive in the world economy since they could sell their 
skills with relative ease in a variety of market contexts. The second category 
consists of 'routine production services' such as factory workers, data process- 
ors, bank tellers, or secretaries. One-fourth of jobs in the country fitted this 
description by the end of the 1980s, down from well over half in 1950. Much of 
the decline in the number of members of this once secure category has to do with 
international competition. Finally, there is the range of occupations that could be 
classified as ‘routine personal services’, with direct connection between the 
provider and receiver of the services (cab drivers, truckers, barbers, restaurant 
and hotel workers, nurses, sales personnel, etc.). About 30 percent of US jobs are 
in this category, which is relatively sheltered from the direct impact of the 
international economy, though not from its indirect consequences. The rest of 
US jobs, about one-fourth, are directly connected to the government (bu- 
reaucrats, public school teachers, utilities, army and defense industry). This last 
category tends to be the most protected of all four from international economic 
fluctuations (Reich, 1989). 

While Reich does not include the last category as one of the ‘functional’ 
categories he lists — obviously because his concern is with those occupations that 
are not protected from the international economy — its size is nonetheless 
significant. More significant still is that the relatively higher protection enjoyed 
by the occupants of that category illustrates that it is only a national government 
rather than a national economy that can hope to provide shelter from 
globalization. And then it could do so only to the extent made possible by the 
resources available to such a government. And since the US government, by far 
the richest in the world, could sustain this occupational category only under the 
burden of mounting debt, it is not likely that less endowed governments are in a 
better position to protect a significant proportion of their constituents from the 
same effects. 

What emerges from Reich’s typology nonetheless is a differential pos- 
itioning of jobs in a given society vis-a-vis the world, with different occupational 
groups enjoying different potentialities and vulnerabilities in the global market. 
In Reich’s analysis, such potentialities and vulnerabilities are assessed in terms of 
the effect they have on the relative standing of occupational groups vis-a-vis each 
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other within one country. Thus he continues to see the internationalization of the 
economy through an essentially national perspective, digressing on ‘our jobs’ and 
lamenting the fact that it is because of involvement in the international economy 
that US society has become more unequal. But seen from a global perspective, 
there is little reason for regarding inequalities within nations as more urgent than 
inequalities across nations, especially if such inequalities arise out of an 
interconnected system. 

The national perspective is not without merit, however. One may speak of 
those inequalities within any given society that predate involvement in a global 
economy as having disarticulated attitudes toward, chances in and vulnerabilities 
to such an involvement. Northern and southern Italy, for instance, have been 
historically unequal. Now that the EC is engulfing both of them to different 
degrees, they are pulling further apart from each other, a phenomenon to which 
the rise of the Northern League and the reconfiguration of the political scene 
testify. Homogeneity of interests in any given country (an unrealistic propo- 
sition to begin with) is not in itself a necessary precondition for involvement in a 
transnational economy. Neither is a homogeneity of interests of participants in 
the global system, for that matter. Most pre-colonial, pre-national world empires 
—the Romans, the Mongols, the Muslims, the Ottomans, etc. — existed as hollow 
shells, confining their role to safeguarding trade routes, and ensuring that cultural 
and organizational diversities along reachable distances remained non- 
antagonistic in nature. 

This is essentially the same function that ‘Italy’ has fulfilled as an entity 
consisting of diverse regions, very much like ‘France’ from the estates system 
to the consolidations of the 19th century, ‘Britain’ after the incorporation of 
Scotland and Ireland, ‘Germany’ from the Napoleonic period to Bismarck, 
and so on. But unlike pre-national world empires, the latter countries derived 
partly out of the effort to come to grips with a geographically expanding net- 
work of economic interdependencies. The gradual evolution of the putting- 
out system from the 1400s on, with suppliers of raw materials and marketers 
determining the destinies of artisans, guild members and even peasants in the 
off-season, destroyed a network of self-sufficiency that was anchored in a tan- 
gible sense of community. From the ashes of this destruction came not only a 
trans-local economy, but also a trans-local frame of consciousness and be- 
longing. 

A trans-local economy, however, does not always cease its advance at any 
particular border, nationally or otherwise defined. In some sense, the idea of a 
‘border’ may itself be understood as an effort to arrest the expansion of networks 
of interdependence and place ‘local’ destiny under ‘local’ control. While borders 
do not by necessity signify withdrawal from a freely expanding global system, 
they do nonetheless indicate that its impact is being felt to such an extent that a 

. call for placing it under control is made. In this light, a transnational economy 
remains the norm to the extent that the incongruity between various fields of 
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interest and various definitions of well-being of those involved in it is not large 
enough to instigate a withdrawal from the system. 

In other words, the attempt to withdraw from the system or to place limits 
on it via borders and similar inventions, can be understood as symptomatic of 
incongruity of interests or definitions of well-being at a time when different 
players have enough power or resources to institutionalize this incongruity. This 
recurrent accident stands behind the recurrent definitions of polities, borders, 
national characters, class rule and other ways of excluding ‘others’ (‘foreigners’, 
‘Jews’, ‘dangerous classes’, ‘barbarians’, etc.). A history or sociology of the 
transnational economy, then, could also bea history or sociology of the trials and 
tribulations of such exclusions. 

On the other hand, it must be noted that global homogeneity of interest 
structures or life-expectations could in itself furnish ground for exclusion from 
the system. This would be the case to the extent that the structure of the economy 
sets limits on the replicability of life-expectations or articulations of interest. 
Theorists of unequal exchange, positing a core/periphery duality in the global 
economy, emphasize that while both core and periphery are part of the same 
tangled web of interdependencies, the system itself is premised on structural 
inequalities that prevent peripheral countries from catching up with core 
countries. Chase-Dunn and Hall (1991:6) stress that ‘it is world-systems that 
develop, not societies’. Similarly, Marxist theorists emphasize that the exclusions 
of smaller players is a logical outcome of the propensity of capitalism to give rise 
to monopolies. 

There are other sources of practices of exclusion. Marx mentions declining 
profits, which cause predators to either swallow up smaller enterprises in the 
hope of increasing economies of scale, or seek protection, as the US auto industry 
frequently does on the spurious ground of nationalism. Through this type of 
exclusion, little is mentioned of the fact that US auto makers also compete with 
each other and not only with the Japanese, or that many ‘Japanese’ vehicles are 
manufactured in the US itself. Jordan Lewis documented a great deal of evidence 
to show that while Ford and Mazda, for instance, are competitors, Mazda 
regards its main competitors to be Honda, Nissan and Toyota, while those of 
Ford are Chrysler, General Motors, and Toyota as well (Lewis, 1990). This 
picture shows that lines of competition among big concerns do not follow 
national divisions. However, the existence of these divisions at the levels of 
government and popular culture make possible the use of exclusionary discourse 
based on foreignness, even though, strictly speaking, it has little to do with how 
capitalism operates in practice. 

Another potential source of exclusion is hinted at in Schumpeter’s notion of 
entrepreneurial imitations. Initially high profits on new inventions begin to 
decline as the new market is joined by other suppliers, whence comes the need for 
‘creative destruction’ in order to maintain the rate of profit. In this case, exclusion— 
is a potentiality to the extent that the market established by the new invention’ ~. 
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could be safeguarded for the original supplier — through patents, licenses, 
copyrights, special exams, etc. A third form was suggested by Max Weber (1978 
[1956], Vol. 1:342), who asserted that the exclusion of economic competitors 
could be undertaken on any fortuitous cultural pretext. 

Thus, while the logic of economic exclusion is part of the story of 
competition within as well as across borders, exclusion gains an immense cultural 
and political artillery once it is conducted in the transnational arena. This is 
because in an ideal sense, transnational economy has little respect for claims to 
political or cultural sovereignty, self-sufficiency or desire for isolation. Its 
expansion could be peaceful, as in the ancient trade routes, but it could also be 
violent, as in the integration of Spanish America, the Portuguese-led European 
expansion into Africa, India and Southeast Asia, the epochs of colonialism and 
imperialism. The two categories of economic action that are involved in the 
process of globalization, namely interests and well-being, have announced the 
basic themes and dynamics of the system as much as they have instigated a variety 
of political, cultural, and economic efforts to interrupt its cancerous reach. The 
idea of well-being, as is apparent here, has a strong cultural resonance and will be 
discussed for this reason in the section dealing with the globalization of culture. 
The rest of this section will be devoted to.a brief look at the historical 
globalization of the fields of interests. 


World-system theorists, along with Marx, Polanyi and Braudel, posit expansion 
as the prime logic of the market economy and capitalism. Braudel (1982, Vol. 
2: 582) puts it concisely: ‘The pre-conditions of any form of capitalism have to do 
with trade; indeed at first sight one might think them to be exclusively 
determined by this single factor. The wider circulation stretched its net, the more 
profitable it was. This elementary determinism was at work everywhere’. Besides 
trade, expansion opportunities may arise out of structural changes in antecedent 
economic arrangements. The liquidation of feudalism in Europe was a case in 
point; it not only guaranteed cities their supplies of agricultural products and raw 
material, but positioned them for cycles of economic consolidation that 
ultimately took shape in colonial expansion (Polanyi, 1944:179). Another 
dynamic of enlargement involved forceful acquisition, which could supply 
resources needed for continuing an otherwise blocked expansion. For instance, 
Marx credits the Spanish incorporation of the ‘New World’ with furnishing the 
capital accumulation that was the necessary engine for the Industrial Revolution, 
after the Old World had exhausted its resourcefulness in that regard (Abu- 
Lughod, 1989: 363, 372 n.2). A slightly different thesis was introduced by the 
Austro-Marxist Rudolf Hilferding in Finanzkapital, which argued that wars of 
expansion were inevitable consequences of the logic of a system to which a 
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constant generation of profit on investment was central. Chase-Dunn (1989: 8) 
argued as well that wars served essential redistributive functions, and therefore 
were not aberrations of normative peace, but rather ‘necessary, cyclical, and 
structural components of the expansion and deepening of capitalism’. 

The perspectives sketched above hint at the variety of ways in which a 
transnational economy develops, not necessarily with the help of any particular 
agency or intentionality, and not only through the work of a web of interwoven 
interests arising out of coexistence and mutual tolerance, but also due to wars and 
forceful acquisition. In this respect, both logics, war and coexistence, contain 
various ways in which interests intersect each other. At a more general level, one 
can organize this difference along the lines of the dichotomy suggested by 
Charles Tilly between logics of ‘coercion’ and logics of ‘capital’ in the formation 
of European states. The capital-intensive trajectory (as opposed to the coercion- 
intensive one) of state formation is typified by three elements. First, the growth 
of capital-intensive states was promoted by influential commercial oligarchies, 
with the aim of protecting and expanding the interests of such oligarchies. 
Second, state administration often grew almost directly out of institutions which 
the bourgeoisie had created for its own protection, as was the case in Venice, 
Genoa and the Dutch Republic. Third, ‘the availability of capital and capitalists 
permitted these states to borrow, tax, purchase, and wage war effectively without 
creating bulky, durable national administrations’ (Tilly, 1990: 150-1). Such 
political structures, created by direct economic interests and investment, could 
only be one variant of the story of state formation, since only states of relatively 
small size, or those housing an immense concentration of capital, could be 
sustained in that fashion. It is no surprise, therefore, that Tilly (1990: 47) finds the 
links of capital concentrations to political bodies most represented in the 
European system of city-states, as opposed to larger and subsequent states, 
whose sheer scale presupposed the input of ‘concentrations of coercion’. 

The two modes outlined above, war and coexistence, coercion and capital, 
do not necessarily come out of contradictory logics. Both supplement and seek 
to promote one field of interests or another. Each can begin to test the waters 
where the effectiveness of the other leaves off. But the difference between 
institutions coming into being due to capital-intensive trajectories and those 
whose existence is due to a coercion-intensive trajectory depends on one essential 
factor: under conditions of coercion, non-economic considerations are likely to 
have a significant role in aligning interests. Thus, in contrast to capital-intensive 
polities, coercion-intensive ones tend to be more predisposed to overlook 
long-term economic dynamics. The marginalization of economic considerations 
in such polities to such interests as regime survival, preserving sovereignty or 
national unity and character, may doom their long-term prospects. Wallerstein 
makes a useful distinction between world economy and world empire, signifying 
by the latter an institutional structure that is not in place due to considerations of 
market, profit-making or economy (e.g. the Roman Empire), and by the former 
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a network of regular economic transactions that traverse political boundaries. 
Bearing this distinction in mind, it could be suggested that the collapse of the 
Soviet Union was in effect the collapse of the last of ‘world empires’, under the 
sheer force of the incongruity of interests within it. The conflict of such interests 
had been kept in check due only to a centralized concentration of coercion 
which, in turn, was bound to wane over time, as the economic base which was 
sustaining it was gradually rusting away. (In a similar fashion, the global 
responsibilities that the US is opting to keep for itself are not likely to be any less 
detrimental to its long-term prospects as a world empire — a point to which I 
return below.) 

What befell the Soviet Union is not historically unique. Neither is it 
unrepeatable elsewhere. The prospects of any world empire depend in the first 
instance on the congruity of fields of interest over which it presides. Such a 
congruity is assumed in the Parsonian perspective, in theories of order and 
equilibrium. But even if these perspectives are granted, the expansion of the 
economy beyond any given borders reshuffles the cards within borders as well 
and renders this congruity — itself a highly contested presumption — tenuous, 
fluid or temporary. If the expansion has been taking place for centuries and is 
continuing, then we have a continuing repositioning of different groups in each 
society vis-a-vis each other, as already illustrated with Robert Reich's analysis of 
contemporary trends in the US. The lack of a congruity (e.g. ‘special’ interest 
groups in the US, power struggles between labor and business in Western 
Europe, peasant life expectations versus the demands of the cities in ‘developing’ 
countries, etc.) will increase the costs of governance and the cost of running a 
complicated and diverse system of negotiations, arbitration, and coercion. 

A world empire is always an expensive enterprise. Its costs consist not only 
of the need to acquire and maintain a potential for coercion on a grand scale, but 
also of the cost of keeping in check the incongruity of interests which constitute 
its domain of sovereignty — and which can only multiply with the exténsion of 
the empire's reach. Does a world economy need such a structure? The answer 
depends on the extent to which coercion is part of the logic of a given economic 
system. But in general, the history of world economies does not always coincide 
with the history of world empires. According to Abu-Lughod (1989: 362), the 
spirit of coexistence and tolerance evident in the medieval world economy arose 
out of lack of need, aspiration, or capacity of most participants to dominate 
others, until the Europeans came to the scene. That system had seen many 
empires come and go — the Sassanids, the Abbasides, the Mongols — without any 
basic change in its ordinary conduct of business — until European military 
intervention. 

The colonial conquests proceeded by the logic of world empire, which does 
on occasion complement, respond to, or announce the coming onto the scene of 
new players. The question of forceful acquisition indicates not a simple 
‘involvement’ in an ongoing global system of transactions. It indicates above 
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anything else the existence of a capacity and a need to place global interdepen- 
dencies under a single jurisdiction, thereby coordinating the system from a 
powerful center that would — at least initially — adjudicate conflicts among several 
spheres of interest to the advantage of the one most directly connected to it. This 
was obviously the case with Dutch and British colonialisms, somewhat less so for 
the Portuguese or the French - the latter being generally less profitable for the 
"mother country". It is worth noting, in this light, that compared to the French or 
Portuguese polities, the British and especially the Dutch ones had more direct 
input of business interest groups in their political formation. 

The question of fields of interest in a transnational economy, then, is a 
question of structures of limitations and opportunities for becoming involved in 
it. Abu-Lughod lists a variety of sources of involvement in the medieval world 
system, such as large agricultural societies in which industry is partially premised 
on processing agricultural products (China, India), ‘compradorial’ fields of 
opportunity (most evident in small city-states, such as Venice, Aden, Malacca, 
among others), fortunate location on a trade pathway (northern India and its 
coasts, Samarkand, Champagne, the Levant, the Persian Gulf, etc.), and the 
existence of valued raw materials which are unavailable elsewhere, such as jewels 
in Ceylon, fine-quality wool in England, and frankincense in Arabia. Signifi- 
cantly, Abu-Lughod (1989: 355) asserts that such opportunities should be seen as 
products of the system, rather than as what accounted for it. This point stresses 
the normative nature of the system, in that the system does not need to be 
accounted for. A global network of relations and interdependencies is founded 
on the basis of the available resources, but their unavailability does not negate the 
system; an interruption of a trade route, for instance, more often leads to a search 
for a different. route than to interrupting the system altogether. This was 
obviously the case with the Portuguese voyages around the Cape, the Genoan 
expeditions after the city was blocked out of the eastern Mediterranean trade, and 
the evolution of a trade route through Arabia after the interruption of the Persian 
land route due to the wars between the Sassanid empire and Byzantium. 

Equilibrium theorists and free trade advocates aside, many commentators 
on sources of involvement in the world economy in the modern epoch offer a 
decidedly more negative assessment of the arrangement of power relations in it. 
The advocates of what has become known as dependency theory (Frank, Amin 
and Cardoso among others) assert the inescapability not only of involvement in 
the global system itself, but moreover its inherently unequal nature. Unlike the 
notion of ‘sources of involvement’ presented by Abu-Lughod, which stresses 
natural or geographic endowments, theorists of unequal exchange stress power 
relations, wage and cost differentials, and structural or organizational capacities 
as factors that determine where each participant is positioned in the system. 
Arghiri Emmanuel (1972b) put forth a theory of unequal exchange, which 
emphasizes the fact that labor hours and input in peripheral countries are sold in 
the world market at substantially lower prices than similar inputs of labor in 
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countries of the core. While this may seem like a ‘competitive advantage’, it is 
premised precisely on the imperative of keeping down costs of labor in peripheral 
countries, whose customers are not the local population but rather the affluent 
population of the core. 

But what precisely is produced for sale in the core? And how does its 
production affect population groups in the peripheries in the long run? One of 
the theses pertinent to these concerns was introduced by Michael Brown in terms 
of ‘enclave development’. Here, one sector of the peripheral economy is 
developed (e.g. oil in OPEC countries, mines, plantation republics, free trade 
ports, etc.) while everything outside that sector remains stagnant. The enclave 
development is a short-lived one, especially if its objects are raw materials. Once 
these are exhausted, the region whose role in world economy was premised on 
them is thrown back into backwardness. Economic history is full of examples of 
such abandonments of previously prosperous enclaves (Brown, 1982). 

The crucial element in the enclave theory is that the existence of the enclave 
by itself attests to the importance of belonging to a transnational economy. An 
enclave cannot exist, by definition, without an exchange or appropriation of 
what it has to offer. The enclave does not exist if the world ceases to pay attention 
to it. There must be, however, a crucial qualification: enclave development does 
not presuppose the involvement of the entire population in it, not even a majority 
of that population. Neither is it necessary that its benefits accrue to the general 
population living in its proximity. In fact, many polities in the world today exist 
solely because they live in such an enclave, the separate polity being a way of 
monopolizing its products. The history of oil illustrates this very clearly. There is 
absolutely no cultural or historical reason, for instance, why the sultanate of 
Brunel is not one of the sultanates that joined each other to form Malaysia, other 
than Brunei’s distinct oil wealth. Similarly, the kingdom of Saudi Arabia came to 
exist — and simultaneously enjoy foreign protection — only in 1932, when oil was 
discovered in it. Before that, there had never been any serious political claim to 
the region now called Saudi Arabia, nor any borders or distinction between it and 
much of the Middle East. The same is essentially true for countries like Kuwait, 
Qatar and the like; no one establishes a kingdom in the middle of the desert 
simply to enjoy the scenery. 

But even within unified polities, enclaves from which much of the rest of the 
population is excluded do exist. In terms of tracing the networks of interdepen- 
dence, the idea of the enclave needs to be broadened beyond natural resources, 
location or such objectivities. In addition to these, an enclave could be seen as any 
field of interests determined more by transborder than within-border trans- 
actions in any given country. Compradorial sectors everywhere are the most 
obvious example of this. In his history of capitalism, Fernand Braudel (1977: 554) 
remarks that in Lisbon, ‘the capitalism of the real businessmen . . . was quite 
invisible to the townspeople. This was because the real transactions went on 
overseas’. Braudel (1977: 404) goes on to criticize the ‘history from below’ 
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perspective, arguing that historical statistics, which may show the relative 
insignificance of foreign trade or the lack of participation in it of the great 
majority, do not devalue the contribution of the minority that did get involved. 
The importance of foreign trade was not its magnitude, but the fact that most of 
the profit went to a few transporters rather than a mass of producers, thereby 
allowing a concentration of profit. And it was this concentration that ultimately 
led to the creation of merchant capitalism and a merchant bourgeoisie (Braudel, 
1977: 407-8). The historical evidence for this accumulation can be seen not only 
in the rise of monopolies, but also in the rise of protest against them before 1700 
* (Braudel, 1977:453). 

Thus, the observation that a minority of the population is actively involved 
in world economy neither negates the extent of the world economy itself nor 
disproves its impact on the majority, which may or may not be consciously 
participating in it. More than anything else, such a transborder economy 
‘disarticulates’ any national economy, whereby many significant players begin to 
think of the world ‘outside’, rather than of ‘fellow citizens’, as their field of 
interests. This is one of the observations made by Samir Amin, who argues that 
capitalism in the peripheries is made up of highly disjointed sectors, each of 
which deals more with advanced capitalist countries than with other sectors of its 
. national economy. This peripheral capitalism, Amin continues, is typified by the 
importance attached to export and tertiary activities. The domination of the 
‘center’ results from the fact that peripheral economies produce nothing but 
primary products and therefore trade mainly with the center rather than with 
each other, while the center economies do most of their trade among themselves 
since their sectors are more integrated. This integration of various economic 
sectors, in turn, is a feature of advanced capitalism (Amin, 1974). This last point is 
crucial, since it equates the maturation of capitalism with a high degree of 
institutional supports (legal, political, cultural) forthe interdependence of 
otherwise disjointed economic activities. 

The contrary view, at least as far as advanced capitalist countries are 
concerned, was provided by Lash and Urry’s The End of Organized Capitalism 
(1987). Criticizing non-Marxist periodizations (from ‘pre-industrial’ to ‘indus- 
trial’ society) as well as Marxist ones (from ‘competitive’ to ‘monopoly’ to ‘late’ 
capitalism), Lash and Urry (1987: 301-2) postulate a transition from what they 
call ‘liberal’ into ‘organized’ and finally ‘disorganized’ capitalism. Such a state of 
disorganization is evident in the fact that ‘national economies are increasingly out 
of control’, that the production process for any given commodity has been 
fragmented within any particular national economy, that internationalized 
banking is increasingly more influential than national banking, that the fate of all 
major economies has become dependent on fluctuations in world trade. This is 
evident only because Lash and Urry use national economies as units of analysis. 
One can indeed argue that capitalism has become even more organized precisely 
because it is no longer sustaining itself within limited national economies, but is 
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rather enlisting transnational resources in its arsenal. Capitalism has become 
organized at a higher level than that limited to any national territory. 

Thus if capitalism had in its long march integrated disjointed economic 
sectors of the advanced capitalist countries (the core"), each on its own, it has 
now thrown out that accomplishment like a piece of outworn clothing to 
integrate various sectors from different countries, core as well as peripbery, in a 
new game of integration which national boundaries cannot measure. In many 
countries, moves toward political decentralization are clearly aimed at allowing 
different regions within each country to try their hand at this international game. 
The southern Chinese provinces of Guangdong and Yunnan forge joint 
agreements with Laos on economic cooperation; in Vietnam, different regions 
are allowed to experiment with different economic models, with the south 
attracting foreign investors while the north entertains vestiges of central 
planning. In the US, not only are there different levels of exposure to the 
international economy depending on occupational position, but certain regions 
that owe their recent boom to an infusion of foreign investments (e.g. the 
Carolinas) now plan in terms of the location of their regions in the international 
rather than the national economy. 

Leftto its own dynamics (and it is hardly ever left to its own dynamics), such 
an economy proceeds along an ancient path, with its unwitting footsteps, one at a 
time, engraving reconfigured ideas on belonging and foreignness, familiarity and 
strangeness. And along with that, it reconfigures our analytical tools and ways of 
seeing things. Paul Sweezy once argued that the center and the periphery were 
two poles characterizing the capitalist system from its onset; he agreed with 
Amin that a distinctive feature of peripheral capitalism was its ‘importation’ from 
the West, before a sustained increase in surplus agricultural product could take 
place (Sweezy, 1981). This argument, however, saw capitalism as a western 
phenomenon, thereby postulating for other regions the same path toward 
capitalism which the West had followed. And as we know, that path had begun 
with a substantial increase in agricultural production, thus sustaining the cities 
and the expanding urban populations in a more predictable manner. If we take 
the globe or even a large region, however, as our unit of analysis, we can 
immediately see that, in strict economic terms, it is not the prior increase in 
agricultural production within any given country that matters in the long run, 
but rather its sufficiency for sustaining populations of areas that are affected by 
the system beyond any given political borders. The importation of food, to the 
extent that it becomes a regular activity, is only a step removed from the 
importation of urban-based capitalism. With the passage of time, everything that 
is habitually imported loses its foreignness; coffee, tea, computers, oil all become 
part of an expected system of everyday predictabilities. And wherever there are 
predictabilities on a large scale, there is an equally large system for their 
maintenance and reproduction. Its added features will be examined next. 
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Culture 


A already vague category stretching over a wide range of practices, beliefs, 
norms and values, the notion of ‘culture’ will need to be respecified for the 
transnational scene. The different uses of the term outlined in Kroeber and 
Kluckhohn (1960) and Williams (1982), are of interest here only to the extent that 
they reflect on the expansive properties of habits, identities, belief systems, 
lifestyles or the like. In this light, there seem to be three basic elements that are of 
particular relevance to the notion of culture in the transnational scene. One 
concerns the cultural status of national borders, and specifically the range of 
cultural practices that define social life within them. For transnational studies, 
borders are interesting insofar as they are transgressed or display an ability to 
hold back an infusion of cultural signals from without. The notion of borders 
here, it must be stressed, refers to culturally meaningful borders, rather than to 
simply political, colonial, administrative or enclave-like ones. For in the context 
of transnationalism, one of the most important cultural categories, as is obvious 
from the term, concerns the capacity to transcend nationalism. And if any sense 
of togetherness, such as is evident in nationalism, is premised on solidarity, then 
one of the criteria for examining transnational culture must include the prospect 
of formation of solidarities at a level broader than that contained within national 
borders. 

A second major component of the idea of culture entails patterns of lifestyle, 
consumption habits, and expectations in life. These were briefly addressed in the 
previous chapter under the rubric of ‘well-being’, Any examination of 
transnational culture will also have to look for evidence for the globalization of 
lifestyles and associated ideas of well-being. 

In the third place, common solidarities, habits, standards of behavior and 
norms presuppose a common knowledge system by which they are communi- 
cated across vast distances. Transnational media obviously constitute one of the 
potential pillars of such a system. Mass travel or an audience for travel reports is 
another. Similarities among educational curricula — to the extent that formal 
education plays a formative role — provide still further potential support for the 
transnationalization of culture. In addition, one could point out communication 
practices, such as languages that are widely taught or understood beyond specific 
cultural borders (e.g. English, French), even though this could be regarded as a 
symptom rather than a cause of transnationalism. Thus, in addition to the 
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production of solidarities and lifestyle commonalities, the other crucial category 
that is of interest when it comes to the transnational phenomenon concerns the 
degree of spread of common systems of knowledge. In this section, I will seek to 
assess the transnationalization of these three components of cultural practice. 


Solidarity 


The notion of solidarity is usually defined in terms of feelings of community, 
togetherness, similitude. However, in a gesture typical of post-structuralist 
philosophy, Michel Foucault (1971) suggests that every society requires not only 
symbols of commonality, but more importantly ‘rules of exclusion’. Without 
otherness, without clearly demarcating the difference between the ‘inside’ and 
the ‘outside’, parochial societies cease to exist, or at least place at risk the cultural 
distinction which otherwise sets them apart from the world. 

This formulation suggests that culture has no ‘essence’ but tends instead to 
distinguish insiders from outsiders. Foucault offers no clues regarding the criteria 
or dynamics by which rules of exclusion come to be, why they take particular 
forms, and how or why they change. But: this does not negate the reality of 
exclusion; it simply calls for a theory of its formation and maintenance. The idea 
itself is not foreign to sociology, even though it has been rarely theorized, 
particularly in terms of nationalism. At one point, Max Weber (1978, Vol. 1:342) 
suggested that in the economy, the exclusion of competitors may take more than 
simply economic forms, whereby a group is shut out on the basis of ‘externally 
identifiable characteristics’ such as ‘race, language, religion, local or social origin, 
descent, residence, etc.’. Weber, however, offered no theory as to why certain 
external characteristics are chosen over others, and why they are selected at 
particular points in time. Instead, he suggested a practical process, whereby the 
characteristic that was ultimately chosen to delineate exclusions was that which 
worked best. 

This pragmatic theory of exclusion offers little solace. First, it is restricted to 
those acts of exclusion that are clearly economic in nature. Second, it offers little 
clue as to why one category of exclusion works more effectively than another at a 
particular point in time. Third, it ignores the dynamics by which a certain type of 
exclusion disseminates and becomes acceptable across other lines of division in 
any community (in the case of nationalism, for instance, the dissemination of 
exclusion of ‘foreigners’ across potentially hostile class lines). Such difficulties 
require a return to the philosophical basis of the concept of exclusion. 

For Durkheim, the principles of solidarity in society do not refer primarily 
to the content of its culture. Rather, any set of norms, beliefs or cultural practices 
contributes to the formation of a sense of community to the extent that, through 
ritual reenactment, they become social facts. A believing society, as it appears in 
The Elementary Forms of Religious Life, worships not God as much as its own 
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capacity to perform a cultural task (in this case, worship) as a collective. Any 
society, it is suggested, is motivated by its need to normatize the event of its 
togetherness, to construct and adhere to common symbols, beliefs and practices. 
Those common symbols, beliefs and practices do not exist, therefore, simply for 
the sake of their intrinsic value, truth or logic. In other words, they have no 
essence. 

: This should provide a lack of resistance to trans-border associations. Thus, 
at a purely theoretical level, there is nothing other than time standing in the way 
of the creation of a transnational culture. The accumulated record of several 
millennia of cross-cultural encounters, however, shows that in practice the 
diffusion of cultures is often not as straightforward as the theory outlined above 
would suggest. The fact that parochial cultures have no essence does not in itself 
indicate an immediate readiness for cultural fusion with ‘outsiders’. While some 
cultural fusions have occurred as a result of transnational expansions (e.g. 
European city-states into countries, the Muslim world, etc.), very often such 
expansions led to the ideological consolidation of imagined distinctions (e.g. 
‘civilization’ vs. ‘barbarism’, ‘First’ vs. ‘Third’ World, and so on). At this point, it 
is the formation of such distinctions that concerns us. 

At an elementary level, there seem to be two basic dimensions along which 
' distinctions are made, namely the dimensions of space (here/there) and time 
(then/now). In the modern epoch, one of the glaring lines of distinction on a 
global scale has been the one held between a number of countries grouped into a 
category called the ‘First World’, while another group, much larger in size but 
less fortunate in terms of well-being, has to be content with the totalizing title of 
"Third World’. Johannes Fabian (1983: 144) has keenly observed the anthropo- 
logical underpinnings of such grand distinctions by pointing out that ‘geopolitics 
has its ideological foundation in chronopolitics’ (original emphasis), which means 
that as much as the ‘West’ (geographically defined First World) needs Space to 
occupy, it needs “Time to accommodate the schemes of a one-way history: 
_. Progress, development, modernity (and their negative mirror images: stagnation, 
underdevelopment, tradition)’. Such a ‘denial of coevalness’, in as much as it 
ranks Others by their position in a single universal story of evolution, obscures 
the fact that a variety of logics of well-being cohabit at any particular moment. 
Such a scheme establishes chronological difference at the same time it affirms the 
universality of a single story of evolution, to which all are assumed to belong. As 
will become apparent, theories of modernization and development have grown 
out of a similar paradox. 

In the case illustrated by Fabian, knowledge of otherness is premised on the 
introduction of oppositional categories; a state of ‘development’ needs ‘under- 
development’ to become definable, visible, or otherwise meaningful. The 
positive category (e.g. ‘developed’) is that to which the rest of the world is 
assumed to yearn or gravitate, since without a universal hope for it, it must be 
seen as purely accidental or local in character, without contributing to the 
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' possibility of ranking in a world system. The main founders of sociology have 
formulated this central idea in various ways; Durkheim, for instance, had much 
to say about the transition from one form of solidarity into another following an 
evolutionary trajectory. Max Weber, whose work was replete with binary 
oppositions, was partially motivated by the need to find out why other parts of 
the world had not exhibited the European model of progression toward 
capitalism. For Marx, by contrast, such a progression was basic to the arguments 
of dialectic materialism, with materialist history suggesting universal categories 
of class positioning, organization and action. 

It is no accident that such a method of knowing, with its paradoxical 
juxtaposition of affirming difference and universality, occasioned an increased 
awareness of the ‘world’ from a European center throughout the 19th century. 
Indeed, one could sketch out its evolution in different European knowledge 
systems before that. In European philosophy, such systems could be detected to 
the extent that the ‘world’ (not as reality but still as a concept) made its presence 
felt, especially after the so-called ‘Age of Discovery’. Hume’s famous rule of 
induction, for instance, posited the possibility of obtaining knowledge about the 
world by generalizing from a particular experience. The well-known corollary, 
namely knowledge so obtained is unverifiable, is less important than the fact that 
this method of knowing had been posited in the first place, even with the full 
awareness that the outcome could not be verified. The introduction of induction 
was symptomatic of an interest in the world that was to unfold fully in many 
ways over the years to follow. At the point of induction, the concept of the 
‘whole world’, whose gradual emergence was detected by Fernand Braudel, was 
confronting parochial consciousness everywhere; that is, the concept of the 
world appeared before knowledge about the world was supplied in sufficient 
amounts to know much about it. One was left with the resources at hand, i.e. one 
had to extrapolate from the field of the ‘already known’. Hence, induction, with 
all its logical shortcomings, emerged as a possible and legitimate method of 
knowledge. 

By Hume’s time, one channel of knowledge about the world comprised 
travelogues and geographic manuals. The geographic works available in the 
West, such as Roger Barlow’s Brief Summe of Geographie, published in 1541, 
consisted almost exclusively of navigational and economic information, as they 
listed primarily coordinates, wind directions, ports of trade and location of 
precious metals such as gold. Habits, religions and governing systems in various 
locations were listed in passing, if at all. In other words, while fragments of 
knowledge about routes and overseas wealth were slowly accumulating, cultural 
knowledge was virtually absent. Furthermore, the difficulty of obtaining 
resources needed for travel from, or even within Europe, restricted its practice to 
either well-financed expeditions or to the aristocracy. It was not until the middle 
of the 19th century that the ascending bourgeoisie began to popularize travel and 
break down its elite nature (Kalb, 1981). But that was not accomplished until 
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long after the introduction of the rule of induction, which had already testified to 
an interest in a mechanism for universal knowledge. 

Logical arguments such as Hume's introduce possible ways of approaching 
universal knowledge in the absence of such knowledge. But if the ‘world’ is 
interesting as a cultural category, then logical interest alone may not suffice for its 
grasp. For Immanuel Kant, knowledge of universal totality is inspired rather by 
morality. Pure reason, for Kant, already supplies a priori principles of universal 
morality, irrespective of local circumstances. Central to this conception was a 
hypostatized rational being, capable of existing everywhere and applying the 
principles of pure reason regardless of the peculiarities of local circumstances. 
And while Kant was aware of the practical difficulties of such a proposition, he 
felt that it could nonetheless be posited, apparently because pure Reason itself 
could be posited. The innovative direction that Kantian philosophy unleashed 
concerned precisely the possibility of offering a post-theocratic argument for 
universally binding morals. The specter of potential cultural multiplicity in an 
already expansive notion of ‘the world’ motivated a search for standard norms 
that could be referred to regardless of local particularities, such as locally specific 
gods, rituals, practices or traditions. This post-theocratic outlook is significant, 
for in contrast to the fanatic European traditions that unleashed the crusades and 
the reformation wars, Kant’s transnational morality was introduced in terms of 
common ethics rather than common religions. 

The possibility of this ethical commonality was premised on common 
rationality. If standard ethics are to be seen as the foundation of a ‘culture’, then it 
follows that such a universal rationality is transnational culture itself, especially if 
the notion of ‘culture’ refers to non-coerced participation in adhering to norms: 
‘For in order that an action should be morally good, it is not enough that it 
conform to the moral law, but it must also be done for the sake of the law, 
otherwise the conformity is only very contingent and uncertain’ (Kant, 
1949:5-6, original emphasis). This formulation strikes at the heart of the 
question of having a common culture (as opposed to simply living under a 
singular order of governance). The existence of a binding law produces in itself 
no sense of community among those affected by it, neither is it sufficient to elicit 
rational impulses and responses on their part. What matters more is when the 
common rationality ultimately translates itself into common laws. Thus, 
although couched in terms of rationality and pure Reason, it is clear from this 
formulation that universal cultural commonality should precede and itself give 
rise to universal legal commonality. Separating Kant from us is a long historical 
record showing that often the transnational phenomenon proceeded in exactly 
the opposite direction. The colonial epoch, postcolonial states, international law 
and even the UN could all be understood as direct violations of this prescription. 
While such events and institutions do have the potential to develop cultural 
commonalities (such as when a postcolonial government dedicates its resources 
to what is commonly described as ‘nation-building’), they often lead to the 
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perpetuation of culturally vacuous institutions. And while these facilitate the 
functioning of the economic and political world order, they engender little public 
enthusiasm, sense of citizenship, or solidarity. 

If the Kantian framework was responding to the interactions on a universal 
scale between culture and governance, further developments, especially 19th- 
century capitalism, showed clearly the role of a hitherto less highly regarded 
dimension, namely the economic. This was evident in the evolution of economics 
itself as a science and the rise of the *worldly philosophers' (Heilbroner's term). 
While the genesis of this development is also evident in some of Kant's works 
(Zum ewigen Frieden), 19th century economic philosophers were more 
interested in the exact dynamics of the emerging capitalist system, industry, labor 
and money. 

This economic frame of reference did not mean that all cultural ramifications 
were ruled out of the court of transnational thinking. For instance, while not 
couched in the language of transnationalism, Marxism presumed an econ- 
omically determined transnational culture due to the comparability of class 
consciousness across the globe. The famous distinction between ‘class in itself’ 
and ‘class for itself? already spelled out this universality; wherever class 
consciousness is not available, wherever schemes of solidarity exist which do not 
highlight class positions, we are likely to be dealing with some variety of ‘false’ 
consciousness, which would be rectified in due time. Here, the potential 
universality of class culture is premised on the actual universality of class 
societies. 

But classes were obviously not the only economic category that mattered in 
the 19th century. Employing less socio-economic analysis than Marxism, 
utilitarian philosophy saw in the pure interdependence of interests a foundation 
of cultural commonalities (though — as all of the philosophies discussed here — 
without couching this explicitly in terms of culture, much less in terms of 
transnationalism). As defined by John Stuart Mill, utilitarianism prioritized not 
abstract principles regarding the Good, but rather those deeds that were likely to 
increase universal happiness. Thus, all notions of group solidarity which had no 
necessary relationship to increasing happiness, such as heroic but pointless 
self-sacrifice, were to be devalued. 

At that time, the actual face of transnational culture was —as it still is— yet to 
be seen. Nonetheless, J.S. Mill could detect its basis in the notion of 
‘interdependence’, the cultural ramifications of which he argued along strictly 
utilitarian lines. The creation of a global economy, in this case, has proceeded 
ahead of the creation of a global culture, leaving behind the hope of hurriedly 
stitching together, under the dictates of urgency, cultural clothes to fit as barely 
as possible the otherwise naked body of the economy. And as is not so 
uncommon in the history of cultural tasks performed in emergency, the source 
was found to have been supplied long ago, indeed since biblical times: the 
commandments ‘to do as you would be done by’, and to love your neighbor as 
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yourself constitute the ideal perfection of utilitarian morality. Mill proceeded 
then to propose that ‘laws and social arrangements’ not only seek to eradicate any 
disharmony between the happiness or interest of the individual and those of the 
whole, but also that ‘education and opinion’ should instill in individual minds a 
method of thinking in which individual happiness could no longer be conceived 
of apart from universal happiness (Mill, 1971: 24-5). 

Such influential media, ‘education and opinion’, are clearly involved in the 
creation or maintenance of cultural standards. Here, we see a perception that an 
economic drive, translated as the pursuit of individual interests, could no longer 
be arrested by any common cultural norms. It is this lack of control by the 
resources of a common culture that is being addressed whenever there is talk 
about the ‘breakdown’ of any type of society. It essentially means that other 
factors, in this case the multiplications of economic interdependencies across 
different cultures, have created new conditions of life, new fields of interest, new 
associations and new schemes of valuations, at such a pace that the antecedent or 
parochial cultures were caught off guard. In the case of utilitarianism, a cultural 
construction was proposed so as to meet the economy on its own terms, namely 
by shedding all pretensions to aloofness of cultural categories and directly 
employing a category that belongs to the heart of economic discourse: utility. 

In sociological literature, many of the schemes outlined above were woven 
together in the universal story given us in Norbert Elias’s magnum opus, Uber 
den Prozess der Zivilisation. Although Elias chose Hegel, Freud and Weber as 
models for his theoretical inspiration, rather than Hume, Kant or Mill, the latter 
line of thought seems to be more clearly sociologized in his theory of civilization. 
Elias’s story traces the twin processes of the increasing monopoly over the 
legitimate exercise of violence in society by a single authority, and the parallel 
development of a corresponding psychic process of internal self-control. The 
latter side of the equation, according to Elias, gave rise to modified behaviors, 
standard norms across vast distances, internalized interest in self-control, 
awareness of complex webs of interdependence, long-term planning and 
resistance to spontaneity. In general, there emerged an individual life which 
conformed to the dictates of what Freud called superego and what Hegel called 
spirit, which for Elias were equivalent terms. The crux of the matter in this theory 
of civilization is the gradual elimination of individual and communal autonomy 
for the sake of both political centricity (manifested in political center with 
monopoly over violence) and civilizational centricity (manifested in the validity 
of standard norms across great distances). 

Elias’s theory is not so significant for its conclusions or presumptions — its 
notions of ‘progress’ are particularly contestable — but rather for the fact that it 
epitomizes a synthesis of the philosophical and sociological interest in the 
potential globality of cultural standards and orders of recognition. For Elias, one 
of the foundations of civilization is based on utilitarian rather than altruistic 
calculations, exactly as J.S. Mill had proposed. That is, standard norms are 
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premised on acknowledging long chains of interdependence. By adhering to 
them, one professes the expectation that others will do the same, thereby 
ultimately protecting oneself from surprises. The idea of civilization, as 
expressed here, marries the individual interest to the universal and reconciles 
potential contradictions between the two. 

The Kantian impulse is also present here. The very existence of civilization, 
as Elias theorizes it, presupposes a rational interest in it and, in particular, a 
standard form of rationality. An evolutionary perspective toward civilization 
would reveal that it did not come to be simply due to decrees by elites or central 
authorities, but due to demand from ‘below’, so to speak, a demand which was a 
product of a long history of global transactions and exchanges, which led to long 
periods of cross-cultural peace, secure trade routes, and honored agreements. 
The sum total of such transactions not only made a universal civilization 
possible, but also legitimated its institutional and political byproducts. 

Finally, the hope for extracting secular universal knowledge on the basis of 
particular knowledge, which the law of induction had expressed, finds a 
particular expression in Elias's theory of civilization. In a very important sense, 
the standardization of norms and manners involves making the world knowable 
for most practical purposes. The possibility of extrapolating from any local 
experience associates one immediately with an otherwise unknowable world. 
This immediate association, which is based on knowability, stabilizes the 
plethora of possible cultural meanings of the ‘world’. This stability, in turn, is one 
of the foundations for any long-term vision and planning. It tames the wild 
concept of the ‘world’, furnishing it more as a field in which business could be 
conducted rather than a field of adventures, unpredictabilities and uncertain 
knowledge. With this taming of the world, long-term planning and long-distance 
associations become feasible. 

The philosophical standpoints addressed above, it must be remembered, 
were all symptoms of, rather than solutions to, an emerging awareness of an 
expanding scale of the notion of the ‘world’. They epitomize various experiments 
that sought to reorient the question of common values when other dimensions of 
social life — economy, governance, information flow — had transgressed their 
parochial boundaries. As outlined above, one can detect a line of development 
through which questions of solidarity, belonging and social self-definition were 
gradually losing their aloofness from the more earthly economic transactions. (A 
symptom of that shift was the attack on the idle lifestyle of the aristocracy 
according to the newly valued lifestyle of the ‘useful classes’ in town, the 
ascending bourgeoisie.) This shift is further illustrated by the different categories 
of analysis emphasized by the few philosophies outlined above. We saw a 
grounding of universal knowledge on the basis of pure logic in the case of Hume, 
a grounding of universal morality on the basis of rationality in the case of Kant, a 
grounding of universal motives on the basis of the economic language of utility in 
the case of John Stuart Mill. In other words, we see a gradual transition from a 
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notion of potential culture to which only logical thought was foundational, to 
one that was bordering on questions relating to action in the world, to one in 
which action in the world was defined precisely as a pursuit of interests. 
Needless to say, the discussion cannot possibly be exhausted here. The figures 
addressed above are certainly not the only ones who had ventured into modes 
of philosophizing that were symptomatic of an orientation toward a universal ` 
dimension of knowledge, actions and interests. They do, however, suffice to 
illustrate some of the significant ways by which possible frames of transnational 
solidarity were gleaned out of a larger transnational phenomenon. 

More recent philosophical trends, in fact, may seem to suggest a total re- 
treat of visions of transnational solidarity from considerations of transnational- 
ism. Existential philosophy, with its positing of the priority of existence over 
essence, has clearly pulled the carpet from underneath the feet of a number of 
cultural categories which had been foundational for the theme of common cul- 
ture, such as a notion of an essential ‘human nature’. With the priority of an 
empty existence to be filled in by self-directed individuals, the participation in a 
common culture has become more and more an issue of voluntary input by 
individuals, for whom Freedom comes before Community. This retreat into 
individualism occasions the growth of networks of interdependency, as Durk- 
heim observed in the change in the nature of solidarity in complex society, or 
Tônnies in the transition to Gesellschaft, or Simmel in the disorienting impact 
of the metropolis on mental life. More recently, post-structuralist philosophy, 
which is frequently articulated in the context of transnationalism (Jameson, 
1991; Lash, 1990; Derrida, 1991) is characterized above all by its relentless ban- 
ishment of any notion of representable or essential totality. Far from producing 
a common global culture, the transnational phenomenon instigates here ideas of 
multiculturalism or cultural pluralism. In this light, the idea of transnational 
solidarity — even where a transnational phenomenon is keenly felt— may gener- 
ate neither adequate philosophical support nor well-grounded cultural justifi- 
cation. The EC is the best example of this phenomenon. As a transnational 
institution, the EC is easily identifiable by its institutions, policies and econ- 
omies, but it has not given rise to a ‘Western European culture’ or to solidarities 
stronger than national or regional ones. This state of affairs becomes all the 
more problematic as one compares it to the integrative role that the great world 
religions played in times long past across enormous distances, with infinitely 
fewer means of communication than the ones we have now at our disposal. 

Such a decline of theories of universality of culture may stem not so much 
from the ‘availability of knowledge’ as from the decline of the Eurocentric 
world which had given rise to a particular forum for ideas of totality. The 
philosophical underpinnings outlined above — Elias’s included — refer more to 
the process of formation of European rather than universal culture. The histor- 
ies of other world regions do indeed show the growth of certain notions of 
common culture which not only had their own unique priorities and sets of 
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norms, but which also enjoyed a diversity of relations to the field of governance. 

This point may be illustrated by comparing some historically significant 
visions of the world. To pick the most referenced premodern accounts of the 
world in two distinct cultural universes, we may compare the 13th-century 
travelog of Marco Polo and the 14th-century one of Ibn Batutta. Ibn Batutta, a 
Muslim judge and scholar who traversed West, North and East Africa, the 
Middle East, India and Central Asia reaching up to China, scarcely gave much 
attention to the nature and rituals of political authorities of the lands he visited. 
Rather, he emphasized personal stories, daily nuances and local customs. He 
allocated little space for courtly affairs, and his retelling of the stories of 
sovereigns — including those he worked for — were replete with derision for them. 
By contrast, tales of imperial power, political conflicts and political figures are 
central to Marco Polo's account. 

There is one clear source for this difference in emphasis between an early 
Arab-Islamic and a European description of the world. In the Muslim world, the 
common faith transcended political jurisdictions, and the allegiance of the 
faithful was not to any mortal order of governance as much as it was to a 
generalized Dâru l-Islám — any territory or city in which Islam had a firm hold. 
The flux of travelers along trade and pilgrimage routes, which formed the arteries 
of the Muslim world, was punctuated by parochial jurisdictions which did not 
correspond to any strongly cherished cultural boundaries. In the words of Ross 
Dunn (1986:11), ‘Muslims on the move — merchants, scholars, and skilled, 
literate individuals of all kinds — regarded the jurisdictions of states as a necessary 
imposition and gave them as little attention as possible’. Marco Polo’s home, by 
contrast, was confined to a European city-state (Venice), where the city walls 
clearly demarcated the city from the entire world, including much of the 
immediate countryside. The passion for Christendom and the adherence to the 
cause of the Pope of Rome, which permeate Marco Polo’s book, do not translate 
into ready accessibility to, and citizenship in, Christian domains outside Venice. 
On the other hand, Ibn Batutta took his belonging in any territory of Daru 
I-Islám for granted. In the European case, especially since the downfall of the 
Roman Empire, isolated urban centers served to unite political and cultural 
identities in concentrated nuclei, which stood in the world against other cities as 
well as against the surrounding countryside, from whose feudalism many of their 
citizens had fled. 

Thus in the divided cultural-political context of Europe, it would be 
meaningful to highlight the role of eliminating competitors — as described by 
both Elias and Tilly — in furnishing the foundation of common (‘national’) 
cultures. But it must be noted that the creation of cultural commonalities 
elsewhere did not involve the same dynamics. Other dynamics, such as 
transportation channels, played a more significant role in creating cultural 
commonalities in the Muslim world and elsewhere. In her description of the 
Medieval world-system, Abu-Lughod (1989: 33) described connections between 
widely separated cities, such as ‘sea lanes, rivers, and great overland routes, some 
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of which had been in use since antiquity’. The reach of that network was so 
extensive that business trips had to be broken up into shorter intervals, with the 
entire trip often taking months or even years to conclude. 

As media of cultural cross-fertilization, routes required two preconditions: 
safe passage and accessibility. Lengthy trips contributed to a cosmopolitan 
culture not only by exposing the travelers to cross-cultural encounters, but more 
importantly by normalizing ‘life on the road’. With so much time spent traveling, 
one’s sense of belonging became more fluid. Here, cosmopolitan culture was not 
a product of induction from the comforts of a sedentary hiding place, but the 
outcome of conducting one’s life on a route to a number of destinations. 

Well-traversed routes presuppose a history of secured passage. The 
recurrent wars between Byzantium and the Sassanid empire until the 6th century 
AD effectively put an end to an ancient trade route running from northern India 
through Persia to Europe. Before that, Pax Romana had pacified large stretches 
of Europe and the Mediterranean, facilitating thereby not only trade within the 
Roman domain, but furthermore encouraging the establishment of routes and 
sea lanes connecting Europe to Arabia, Abyssinia, India, Persia and Egypt. The 
fabled Roman roads, while not extending over great distances, could be seen as 
symptomatic of this emphasis on transportation. The Umayyad and Abbasid 
Muslim caliphates, which inherited much of Byzantium’s and Sassanid’s Asian 
and African domains, fulfilled similar roles in safeguarding the routes. (In fact, 
many of the early Muslims, Mohammed included, had made their living through 
direct involvement in international trade.) 

That the sanctity of the road was more important than the insistence on 
defending parochial orders of governance is vividly illustrated by Ibn Batutta’s 
account of the Mongol invasion. While not justifying it, Ibn Batutta blamed the 
Mongol invasion of the eastern frontiers of the Muslim World on the actions of 
Muslim rulers in the East — actions which had undermined the sanctity of 
trans-border trade (Ibn Battuta, 1969). But during that period, roughly 
corresponding to the European Middle Ages, international trade routes were 
under a great deal of stress. After nearly two centuries of crusades which 
undermined much of world trade and exhausted its protectors, the Mongols — 
their notorious ferocity notwithstanding — assumed a significant role in 
safeguarding the old routes. Pax Mongolica, with less supervision than Pax 
Romana, could be seen as a system designed primarily to make ‘life on the road’ 
possible. Under the Mongols, the initial foundations of cosmopolitanism were 
not the ‘common’ cultural system of an empire, but rather the secured condition 
of the roads. The eventual conversion of Mongol rulers in Central Asia and 
Persia to Islam could be understood as a recognition of cultural diffusion 

_resulting from prolonged peace over a multicultural route. 


Horizontal Solidarity 
The passing of the years has enhanced the element of safe passage, but there has 
been a consistent downgrading of another fundamental element of transnational 
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routes: free accessibility. In 1791, the French Constitution affirmed (rather than 
invented) the "liberté d'aller, de rester, de partir’ all in the same breath, as if 
coming, staying and going were equivalent life conditions. This continued to be 
the case in Europe throughout the 19th century (Goodin, 1992: 13). It was not 
until the First World War that the passport, then visas, were invented, eventually 
becoming major obstacles to free movement. Goodin's (1992: 13) reading of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights of 1948 reveals a further restriction on 
the principles of movement: "The text of Article 13(2) stipulates that "everyone 
has the right to leave any country including his own", but implicitly it is only a 
national who enjoys a right “to return to his country". 

Thus, while modern passage has arguably become more secure, it has also 
became more difficult. It is ironic that this restriction has occasioned the rise of 
nationalism, a secular frame of solidarity, when older religious bonds, which 
were supposedly more exclusive, had downplayed it. 

This shift is illustrated in Benedict Anderson's theory of nationalism. For 
Anderson (1983: 40), one of the preconditions of nationalism was the spread of 
‘horizontal solidarities’ at the expense of eminent, removed centrality (Monarch, 
God). While horizontal solidarities were not guaranteed to be any less abstract 
than loyalty to distant and aloof centricities, certain inventions, such as the 
newspaper or the novel, fed horizontal solidarities by offering daily renewable 
media to communicate sameness. For Foucault, it will be recalled, a search for 
sameness is inseparable from a search for signs of exclusion. In other words, 
exclusion is part and parcel of identity formation. 

But why would the formation of a collective identity along new lines entail 
an enhancement of border controls and an increase in the severity of exclusionary 
practices? The legitimacy of newly introduced rules of exclusion may, in some 
cases, be based on mirroring antecedent ones. In Europe, for instance, the long 
history of anti-Semitism already involved restrictions on immigration and 
residence similar to those put in place against other kinds of foreigners in the age 
of nationalism, in subtle as well as explicit forms. The question of nationalist 
exclusions cannot be separated from the entrustment of the solidary tasks, 
hitherto allocated to an antecedent system of religious bonds, to a secular system 
of bonds. What distinguishes nationalism from religion most glaringly is its 
fundamentally horizontal nature, its entrustment of society itself to like mortals 
rather than to God. The American motto ‘one nation under God’ spells out a 
paradox that belongs precisely to that point of unsure transition into nationalism. 
By themselves, mortals who are alike — experienced on an everyday basis, 
error-prone, imperfect, untrustworthy — are less capable of inviting solidarity 
than is an aloof, omnipresent God. This uncertainty at the heart of horizontal 
solidarities requires beholders to be permanently on guard, for it is otherwise 
very fragile. Abstract secular rules and regulations, as Max Weber hinted in a 
different context, become accepted and expected foundations of rationality to the 
extent that they avoid the appearance of being the creation of any particular 
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individual. In other words, secular bonds, very much like religious ones, require 
transcendental, abstract, and imaginary sources of nourishment. 

The fragility of horizontal solidarities has been noted in a number of studies 
of social change in different cultural settings. This is particularly the case with the 
transition from ‘traditional’ to ‘modern’ society across the globe. In his study of 
the history of a Javan town at the end of the colonial period, Clifford Geertz 
(1965) noticed an ‘advance toward vagueness’, characterized by increased 
uncertainty and disorientation in the culture. A similar state of affairs was 
detected by a ‘subaltern’ historian in India, who detected such an increased sense 
of loss in the history of an Indian town after its exposure to British rule (Pandey, 
1988). In a parallel fashion, a very minute portrayal of this sense of loss resulting 
from the massive exposure to outside (colonial) influences was offered in the 
Nigerian novelist Chinua Achebe's classic work, Things Fall Apart. In a 
cross-cultural perspective, these works show transitions into an uncertain 
solidary ethos permeating the old as well as the young, and brought about by the 
erosion of the self-evident rightness of older norms, when new ones had not been 
supplied. 

While the works cited above contextualize the increased sense of vagueness 
and the gradual erosion of parochial or antecedent meanings within the 
framework of colonial encounters, other commentators place the tropes of 
uncertainty, vagueness of identity and cultural doubt at the heart of modernity 
(Giddens, 1991). Indeed, the attention paid to this state of affairs was at the heart 
of the pre-Parsonian sociological enterprise from the beginning — an enterprise 
which more or less coincides with the inception of modernity. One need only 
mention Durkheim's preoccupation with anomie or suicide, Simmel's with ‘the 
tragedy of culture’, Marx’s with alienation, Weber’s with the split in rationalities. 
The classic sociologists were witnesses to new conditions of societal life and new 
orders of cohesion and solidarity. Durkheim clearly charted this in the move 
from mechanical to organic forms of solidarity, while Marx posited a specific 
field of interests — in his case class interests ~as the field in which solidarities were 
to be most normatively articulated (even though they are often diverted from it in 
practice). 

In classic sociological theory, there was no consensus as to how to define the 
new rules of social cohesion. This may have been due not to conceptual problems 
with social theory as much as it was an outcome of the ongoing process of social 
atomization itself. Weber’s notion of a split in rationalities, for instance, was 
premised on a posited multiplicity of values within society, which were actively 
competing for self-expression through a variety of discourses (e.g. traditional, 
legal-rational, instrumental). The logic of capitalism requires, however, a 
particular type of rationality, propelled by self-interest, driven to guarantee 
efficiency and rational production, oriented toward planning, and concerned 
with some condition of everyday predictability in the world within which it 
operates. In themselves, none of these elements of capitalist rationality demands a 
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particular notion of belonging, except if it means belonging to a framework 
(country, club, institution, etc.) which guarantees their exercise. The transition 
into vagueness outlined above, which in each cited case occasioned the 
incorporation of the area in question into a larger capitalist world system, could 
be understood as a process of elimination of all locally rooted conceptions of 
roles and work that contradict the basic elements of capitalist rationality (e.g. 
communal rather than private property, production to meet needs rather than 
generate profit, communal solidarity and cooperation rather than competition, 
etc.). If the elimination of such conceptions produces relative vagueness, and if 
this vagueness in the culture is not supplemented — as is often the case — by other 
than consumer culture, then transnational culture could be understood not as a 
system of solidarities, but rather as a globally ubiquitous feeling of rootlessness. 
But if transnationalism is an economic phenomenon to which the produc- 
tion of feelings of belonging is not crucial, then its cultural component must at 
least entail an orientation toward well-being. We shall now turn to the 
ramifications of this pursuit of well-being in a global system from a cultural point 
of view. Namely, what is of concern here is the diverse understandings of 
well-being, the emergence of a global standard for what it means, its competition 
with locally rooted ideas of the ‘good life’, and its role in an overarching and 
potential transnational culture. ; 


Well-Being 


Development theory was one of the biggest salvos in sociological thought on the 
desirability, feasibility or inevitability of an upcoming global standardization of 
styles of life and consumption. While the, Parsonian perspective is commonly 
credited with instigating this largely abandoned body of work, it must be noted 
that what is commonly considered to be its antithetical perspective in sociology, 
Marxism, had also instigated equally grand designs, even though the motivation 
was certainly not the same. The attention of many schools of neo-Marxism, of «^ 
which dependency theory is perhaps the most important, was on ‘unequal 
exchange’ within an inescapable global economic network. Christopher Chase- 
Dunn (1989), one of the world-system theoreticians, shows the dilemma of the 
notion of development in a world otherwise characterized by that type of 
exchange: while in a world consisting of ‘core’ and ‘periphery’ the periphery 
develops relative to itself, the economic differences between it and the core do 
not diminish. This point is significant; it implies that the notion of development 
refers not to an objectively definable economic condition of a society, but rather 
to the absence of distinctions between it and other societies (‘core’) with regards 
to well-being. ‘Development’ in this sense denotes not an abstraction like 
‘prosperity’ per se, but rather the abolition of global inequalities. This point 
would be sufficient to illustrate the faet that it is not ‘objective’ wealth and 
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well-being that matters in a globally interactive economy, but rather wealth and 
well-being vis-a-vis other players — specifically those players who are highly - 
visible in such an economy. 

Dependency theory suggests that any enhanced condition of ‘well-being’ in 
the peripheries is liable to be stripped of significance or value because.in the 
meantime, the core, which is itself the model for development, would have 
enhanced its own conditions of material well-being, thus keeping distance and 
distinction from the periphery on that score. This phenomenon introduces the 
first logic of well-being in a transnational economy: well-being is defined not in 
terms of local cultural standards, but with respect to knowable others. In this 
particular type of economy, the idea of well-being is driven by emulation 
pressures. But what exactly is being emulated? In other words, what aspects of 
well-being are discerned as being worthy of following? 

To begin with, emulation could only take place within the sphere of the 
knowable (which is not the same as saying that the available knowledge needs to 
be accurate). In other words, the possibility of emulation is inseparable from 
available knowledge and information systems. Thus, emulation could begin not 
when a transnational phenomenon comes to exist, but rather only to the extent 
that it becomes visible. In the postcolonial era, many countries in Southeast Asia 
and Africa found themselves exporting raw materials to industrialized countries, 
and importing finished products. In many such countries, a policy of 
state-sponsored industrialization was put in place, partly financed by revenues 
from exports, with the aim of reducing dependence on imported finished goods. 
This kind of industrialization, to the extent that it is driven by import 
substitution, is inconceivable without a redefinition of the standard of well-being 
to include access to a certain range of industrial products (cars, toothpaste, 
radios, etc.). The point is not that traditional industries are ‘better’ suited for 
those countries. Rather, it is that the definition of lifestyle (at least among one 
population sector or class) has changed due to an international exposure, which 
in turn influenced strategies of importation, import-substitution, and industrial 


-development. At the level of most postcolonial governments, emulating 


successful foreign economic models was and still is a conscious policy. (In many 
Southeast Asian countries, such as Malaysia or Indonesia, development strategies 
are premised on such slogans as ‘look east’, which in this case refers to a 
preference for the Japanese over the US model of economic growth.) 

Such strategies should not be understood simply in terms of misguided 
governmental priorities. Ideas of well-being must be widely accepted before they 
can give rise to a particular type of economy, and must have effectively 
challenged an antecedent definition of that notion. In the mid-1940s, the 
Congress Party in India spent a good deal of time discussing Gandhi’s defense of 
the khadi philosophy of production, which (partially) instructed rural laborers to 
spin clothes with emphasis on self-consumption rather than sale or profit. 
Gandhi gave both moral and economic justifications for supporting the idea, 
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arguing that the proposed alternative — capitalism and heavy industrialization — 
invariably led to exploitation, and that production for self-sufficiency was the 
best way to employ the millions of idle laborers in the Indian countryside 
(Chatterjee, 1986: 117-25). But it was only a matter of time before the rest of the 
leadership of the party and the country put forth a vision that was deeply 
anchored in ‘successful’ economic models, far away from the Indian village. In 
what was more than a compromise, Nehru spelled out the kind of thinking that 
was to stand for that orientation: 


The modern mind, that is to say the better type of the modern mind. . .is governed 
by a practical idealism for social betterment. It has discarded to a large extent the 
philosophical approach of the ancients, their search for ultimate reality, as well as 
the devotionalism and mysticism of the medieval period. . .India, as well as China, 
must learn from the West, for the modern West has much to teach, and the spirit of 
the age is represented by the West. But the West is obviously in need of learning 
much. (cited in Chatterjee, 1986: 138) 


These words, which were uttered amidst the struggle for independence from 
Britain, indicated that ‘independence’ was not understood to signify dissociation 
from the models of economic organization that had been learned throughout the 
colonial period. If anything, it meant that they had been learned so well indeed, 
that the only remaining impediment for their actualization was colonial 
domination itself. 

There is nothing in the capitalist world economy, nominally based on free 
competition, to contradict the drive to standardize ideas of well-being across the 
globe. If anything, the competitive logic of capitalism, as much as it motivates 
innovation, would also seem to require a willingness to emulate a model of 
success in business or in life. In this respect, the dichotomy that, according to 
Karl Polanyi, exists between ‘traditional’ and ‘modern’ society, appears 
pointless. In Polanyi’s (1944: 46-7) classification, ‘traditional’ society was seen to 
be driven by emulation of behaviors, ‘modern’ society by competition. But when 
we consider a global economy, and isolate out of that economy a drive toward 
well-being, we can detect emulation of behaviors on a global scale, with the 
periphery following the example and the model of the core (never the other way 
around). Competition is also a global game, with core powers enjoying the 
advantages of technology, finance, and integrated markets, and the peripheral 
countries the ‘competitive advantage’ of cheap labor, human resources, fewer 
taxes and regulation, and raw materials. From the perspective of national ruling 
elites — as opposed to transnational capitalists — one goal of competition for the 
core is to remain in the core — and thus remain an emulable model; in the 
periphery, the national goal by contrast is to beat the core at its own game — as 
Japan has demonstrated and as the newly industrializing countries are attempting 
to do. 

The dialectic between emulation and competition is further illustrated by 
Joseph Schumpeter’s theory of ‘creative destruction’. Entrepreneurial invention, 
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to the extent that it leads to great profit due to an original lack of competitors, 
cannot help but invite its emulation, and thus a gradual erosion of its 
profitability. Hence the continually regenerated need to go beyond one 
invention to another, which opens up new markets or instigates new demands, 
and in the process invites competition which utilizes the entrepreneurial 
invention's most successful features. Major inventions, such as the car and the 
computer, have already gone through this cycle. What concerns us here, 
however, is the degree to which this competitive-emulative dialectic — call it 
competition for sameness — inspires similar drives in lifestyles and definitions of 
well-being. 


Economic and Social Citizenship 

This point takes us back to the old debate on the degree of confluence between 
the economic and the social. In terms of market economy, Polanyi made a clear 
distinction between market and non-market logics, arguing that a ‘market’ as we 
know it came into being only in the 19th century. For Polanyi (1944:47-54), 
practices such as ‘reciprocity’ and ‘redistribution’, which belonged to traditional 
arrangements of economic life, as well as ports of trade with controlled access, 
were all ‘non-market’ situations. Braudel (1977:226-8), on the other hand, 
dismisses this distinction between market and non-market categories as 
meaningless, precisely to the extent that it is involved in maintaining a distinction 
between ‘economic’ vs. ‘social’ types of exchange. For Braudel, the boundaries 
between the economic and the social are not clearly maintained throughout 
history. 

This argument could be sustained by many examples. Marcel Mauss’s 
masterpiece, Le Don, for instance, proposes an inescapable confluence between 
‘economic’ and ‘social’ forms of exchange. The idea is that the impact of the 
economy is always felt outside the domain of transactions and markets, that 
involvement in any market also presupposes choices in life, lifestyles, spheres of 
belonging and ways of evaluating one’s worth in comparison to others. In the 
feudal economy, for instance, one of the crucial elements of hierarchy was blood 
lineage, which began to be replaced by money hierarchy with the rise of the 
bourgeoisie. This occasioned a re-evaluation of the economic value of the 
nobility, from which point onward it began to be seen as ‘useless’, especially in 
comparison to the ‘active class’ — the bourgeoisie in the towns (Braudel, 
1977:504). In this case, the concept of ‘usefulness’ emerged not only as an 
economic category, but also as a criterion by which an opposition to the 
dominant paradigm of economic valuation could take root. It is crucial that not 
only the concept of ‘usefulness’ was introduced, but also that it was introduced to 
refer primarily to a style of life and business conduct with which the bourgeoisie 
was most comfortable. It referred not to commodities, possessions or abstract 
concepts such as ‘honor’ or ‘blood’, all of which could have been claimed by the 
nobility, but rather simply to a style of life which promised potential accessibility 
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to broader social classes, since it only required the activation of universal human 
properties (prudence, saving, reasoning, assessing, planning, etc.). It was to be 
the landmark ethic of a market enlarged enough to incorporate hitherto 
untapped resources and enlist new recruits. To be ‘useful’ was to belong to the 
‘active class’, and to belong to the ‘active class’ was to join a market that put little 
restriction on its domain, a market that was poised to enlist entire regions and, 
eventually, the world. 

In one form or another, the idea of the ‘active class’ expresses the same kinds 
of attributes that were highlighted in Weber’s portrayal of the Protestant ethic. 
Weber did emphasize, however, that once capitalism was in place, it no longer 
needed any religious mantle. If this progression is accepted, then a general notion 
such as ‘active class’ may be understood as one of the first marks of secularization 
of the discourse of capitalism, since the notion spells out no religious, ethnic, 
territorial or other kind of inherent distinction. The only distinction that is made 
here is between universal human properties: action vs. idleness. This seculariz- 
ation marks the crucial transitional epoch of modernity, with which the global 
expansion of capitalist rationality is frequently identified. 

To modernity, Anthony Giddens (1991:16-21) traces a number of 
expansive rationalities, such as the separation of time and space, ‘disembedding 
mechanisms’ employed through abstract systems, reflexivity and regularized use 
of knowledge. The separation of time and space is brought forth gradually by the 
expansion of networks of interdependence. to such an extent that the conse- 
quences of widely dispersed transactions and relations are felt in localities which 
may have little input into their formulation and processes. The experience of the 
‘here’ — which is inherently local in character —is to a great extent determined by 
the ‘now’ — which has become a fundamentally global field, in contrast to the 
premodern confluence of time and place in everyday life. The second major 
operation at the heart of modernity, namely the growth of abstract systems, 
involves not only standardizations of media of exchange, but also the power 
vested in institutions that must be ‘trusted’ in an abstract rather than personal or 
experiential fashion. Finally, reflexivity refers to an abandonment of stagnant and 
inflexible truths, for the sake of a continually evolving process of knowledge 
reevaluation, a process possible only when ‘new’ knowledge becomes a 
regularized expectation. According to Giddens, all three operations ‘presume 
universalizing properties that explain the expansionist’ nature of modern life and 
the ‘globalization of social activity’ (Giddens, 1991:21). With such processes of 
expansion, the variety of possible measures or articulations for the idea of 
well-being (e.g. children, health, moral order, experience in life, etc.) was 
gradually substituted for standard monetary values. Early in this century, Georg 
Simmel (1907) observed this phenomenology of internationally valid monetary 
signs, specifically relating it to the predominance of large cities and mass 
phenomena in the overall economy as well as in everyday life in Europe. 

While the transformations outlined above suggest a path of cultural 
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globalization embarked upon — at least in industrial societies — since the inception 
of modernity, its progression to the present has added other tendencies. As far as 
contemporary societies are concerned, Giddens (1991:215) detects as a signifi- 
cant cultural event the rise of ‘life politics’ at the expense of the old 
'emancipatory' politics. While emancipatory politics are essentially oriented 
toward ‘others’ or at least presuppose them, life politics concern issues of 
freedom of decision regarding how an individual life should be lived. Life 
politics, according to Giddens, presuppose in themselves a certain degree of 
emancipation. But the essential point is that life politics, by focusing on the 
individual, release one from the burdens of association with, the outlook of, and 
responsibilities toward ‘others’. As far as transnational culture is concerned, this 
last addition is significant not because it directly contributes to any global 
culture, but more fundamentally because life politics prioritize quality of life and 
individual freedom above issues of belonging, whether parochial or universal. In 
the sphere of life politics, the stress is no longer on the active transformation of 
the world, but rather on reducing the ability of the *world (one's country 
included) to interfere with a person's conduct of an already emancipated life. Life 
politics capitalize on the modernist disunity of time and place and the discovered 
uncertainty of primordial knowledge, to introduce a sense of individual 
autonomy which local custoins — with their gradually eroding legitimacy — can 
no longer suppress. 

For other commentators, such as Daniel Bell, the rise of life issues, rather 
than furnishing the ground for a potential global culture premised on individual 
freedom and attention to quality of life, is seen as a major threat to the very 
culture that had given rise to capitalism. In his Cultural Contradictions of 
Capitalism, Bell noted that the prerequisites for a capitalist economy, such as 
rationality, sobriety and discipline — provided by the Protestant ethic — were 
collapsing in the face of the ‘revolution of rising entitlements’, as is most clearly 
evident in the aspiration to limitless material self-fulfillment. For Bell, the 
hedonism that is at the heart of life politics is fundamentally irreconcilable with 
the forces that had brought forth capitalism (even though it could be seen as a 
product of the entrenchment of capitalism itself). 

Bell offers no solution to the dilemma he introduces. One obvious reason is 
that his unit of analysis is bounded by national borders. At least in part, 
‘entitlements’ (e.g. social security, welfare, equity, etc.) consist of guarantees and 
protections demanded from a national government by its constituency. In turn, 
the legitimacy of national structures of power begins to hinge, in part, on their 
capacity to fulfill or live up to what becomes expected obligations of governance. 
This was already registered by T.H. Marshall’s influential study of the idea of 
citizenship in Europe in the aftermath of the Second World War (Marshall, 
1964). For Marshall, the welfare society entailed a reorientation of the meaning of 
citizenship, whereby a social aspect was appended to an erstwhile purely ‘civil’ 
meaning. 
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In contrast to Daniel Bell, Marshall did not condemn ‘entitlements’ or their 
seekers. The difference may also be traced to the different times in which these 
perspectives were introduced. It is well known that the feasibility of the welfare 
state in Europe was premised on a combination of a small number of users and 
continuous economic growth, both of which ceased to be the case by the 1970s. 
Nonetheless, ‘entitlements’ could no longer be withheld — having become an 
expected feature of citizenship — despite the mounting national deficits and the 
economic stagnation. In Wolfgang Streeck's analysis, the activation of Western 
European governments of the EC after 1985 and the project of European 
integration are underpinned in part by the impossibility for national govern- 
ments to dispense with increasingly expensive obligations toward their national 
labor force within national boundaries. It is difficult to imagine modern 
European history or culture without the role of the welfare state, and it is equally 
difficult to see what would happen if it is in the process of being gradually and 
silently phased out. But it is worth keeping in mind that it was such welfare 
guarantees (rather than nuclear warheads) that guaranteed the long peace in 
Western Europe after the Second World War, and it was their early introduction 
in Bismarck’s Germany and other European countries early in this century that 
served to further legitimate a contested national governance, and give more 
meaning to the idea of national (especially as opposed to class) belonging. 

While originally broadening the idea of citizenship within national borders, 
the welfare state was reproduced in various countries, and was thus ultimately 
stripped of national uniqueness. Thus, rather than focusing on the welfare state 
or on non-reproducible sources of social citizenship, citizens of a given set of 
countries (e.g. the EC), to the extent that they are free to travel, reside, work, 
enjoy entitlements, or realize the same expectations in life as elsewhere in the 
region, come to redefine well-being within a regional rather than national 
framework. Some commentators have suggested that a transnational conception 
of the idea of well-being is possible, especially if one examines countries within 
one region that have come to enjoy a similar standard of living and a similar 
profile of economic engagements. Victor Scardigli (1987:21), for instance, 
offered a model of lifestyle differentiation consisting of three elements: types of 
productive activities, life conditions, and attitudes of the population. On all three 
scores, he detected a modern convergence in Western Europe toward a single 
lifestyle, for which mass consumption was a crucial defining element (Scardigli, 
1987: 23, 105, 115-16). This is not surprising. The interesting point is that the 
Western European case indicates not only a simple ‘convergence’, but a degree of 
similarity in lifestyle (as defined by Scardigli) which had reduced many 
impediments to political, institutional and economic integration. Whether the 
integration process in Western Europe will succeed or not, or how far it is likely 
to go, are not the issues here. The point is that the least problematic economic 
unification of any territory includes among its prerequisites a bringing together 
of styles of life and definitions of well-being. But this accomplishment by itself is 
not enough to substantiate a union. In fact, a union may well take place without 
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it, as we shall see below. The point is that a lack of convergence on this score 
constitutes a hindrance on the road to total integration. This hindrance can 
nonetheless be theatrically jumped over, in the hope that long after it has been 
passed by it will fade from view. 

Thus in a strict sense, the present idea of well-being has less to do with any 
essentially ‘national’ culture than with the dynamics of capitalism and the efforts 
of various national jurisdictions to arbitrate the fragmentations, dislocations and 
conflicts of interest it generates in any given territory. In the face of global 
capitalism, national culture could be fortified to the extent that a framework is 
found within national borders (e.g. welfare) to shield the population from the 
adverse effects of global capitalism. In its heyday, US capitalism’s lack of 
comprehension of nationalism came in part from an economic domination so 
extensive that within the US itself there was little need for protection against the 
global economic machinery. This began to change only with the increase in the 
severity of competition from other major capitalist players, finding expression in 
a desperate resort to accentuating the ‘foreignness’ of competitors. 

But there are no foreigners at the level of global capitalism. Capitalism, as a 
system of economic rules, has no intrinsic connection to any particular parochial 
culture. In modern times, for instance, the example of Japan shows how 
capitalism can be successfully integrated into a cultural context completely 
different from that of the West (Lowenthal, 1984:75). As for earlier times, 
Abu-Lughod has shown that as far back as the 13th century, the universal reach 
of merchant capitalism did not threaten the cultural paradigms of the various 
regions which were heavily participating in it, neither did it then seem to anyone 
that the economic world system would of necessity result in the phasing out of 
regional cultural independence. Neither should this be the case now. But as far as 
the idea of well-being is concerned, one can see a number of impediments to its 
globalization, as well as channels for its transmission, which were addressed 
above. Almost all sources of globalization of lifestyles and ideas of well-being — 
the emulative impulse, the context of power relations, the transformations of 
modernity, the capitalist ethos, the welfare standards, the individuality of life 
politics, etc. — are also potential sites of contention, conflict, and fragmentation. 
What role such ideas will actually play in the growth of transnational culture 
depends not so much on what they essentially mean as on how they are 
transmitted, interpreted and understood in diverse cultural systems. In this light, 
we now turn to the structure and dynamics of those channels through which 
ideas, images, discourses and knowledge systems are carried across vast 
distances. 


Communication 


So far, the question of transnationalism has been articulated as a question of 
systematic interactions with ‘others’. The ‘Other’ is fundamentally a cultural 
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category. It could very well be a translation of political and economic logics, but 
this does not invalidate the main point; for the role of culture is to digest or 
translate such logics into images that correlate with one's self-understanding and 
definition of reality. In this sense, culture means knowledge and method of 
assessment of Otherness, knowledge and method which in themselves aid the 
ego in allocating itself a place in the world. To fulfill such functions, ‘knowledge 
of the Other’ does not need to be accurate, complete or certain. Very often, a 
fraction of a sentence, a totalizing term or a TV image will suffice to create this 
knowledge or reinforce an already existing one. 

Therefore, it should be clear that when one speaks of transnational ‘culture’, 
what is meant is not the dissemination of common beliefs, standards, norms and 
habits across a global scale, but specifically transnational flow of information. 
What is this information? How are its signals transmitted? Who transmits them? 
How are they interpreted? Who demands what types of information? These are 
the essential questions of contemporary global culture. Premodern transnational 
cultures were fed by different inputs, such as common spiritual ideas, rituals, 
holidays and cultural expectations supplied by the great world religions. Very 
often, ‘information’ itself, as a category of knowledge, was not considered 
essential for ongoing transactions. The aforementioned travelog of Ibn Batutta 
(1969 [1325-53], Vol. 2:265-6) mentions episodes of recurrent cross-cultural 
trade which flourished despite the lack of linguistic commonality among trading 
communities. He also mentioned exchanges in the wilderness of Central Asia in 
which traders showed so little interest in the identity of their exchange partners 
that they were not sure whether they were humans or ghosts (Ibn Battuta 1969 
[1325-53], Vol. 2: 401). Economic history tells of many such episodes of ‘silent 
trade’, such as that conducted for generations across the Sahara between the 
Tuareq nomads and West African tribes in today’s Senegal, in which salt was 
exchanged for groundnuts at an appointed time each year without the traders 
ever seeing each other. With the coming into being of the world-system, the 
nature of the ‘Other’ could no longer be left to the integrity of anonymity. The 
rule of induction, as mentioned before, could be seen as one of the first 
conceptual elaborations of this interest in information under conditions of lack of 
information. The popularity of later philosophical-literary movements such as 
romanticism in Europe was based in part on the employed frame of mind by 
which unknown and distant otherness was brought into harmony with 
indigenous cultural contexts. 

The premodern experiences mentioned above are particularly pertinent 
because they show the historical uniqueness of the priority assigned to gathering 
information in contemporary transnational culture. In our epoch, the promi- 
nence of any trade partner cannot but invite a demand for information about its 
ways of conducting business, its habits of thought, its organizational principles, 
its origins, along with speculations on the unknown, namely its future and 
trajectory. 
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The modern uniqueness of the structure, venues and possibilities of 
information consists of its inseparability from technological inventions: telecom- 
munication,.mass media networks, control of and access to air waves, satellite 
transmission, information storage, organization and retrieval systems, and so on. 
All such information technologies raise a number of basic considerations, one of 
the most important of which is that of global accessibility. For many such 
inventions, the specter of monopoly exists in the nature of the network of 
relations involved in them at their moment of origin, in their pricing, location, 
restricted access, and so on. This is especially the case the more lucrative or 
possible such a monopoly is. 

The concern with control and access to sophisticated information gathering 
technologies was exemplified most intensely in the debate over satellite 
telediction in the 1970s. In that episode, the issue was the deployment of US 
satellites that could gather information on the soil and subsoil of all continents, 
thereby potentially providing the US with more information about raw material 
deposits and potential riches than the countries observed (Mattelart et al., 
1984: 10-11). Who has the right to know, share, or control this type of 
information? What is the status of ‘national sovereignty’ in this regard? Does the 
existence of a capacity to accumulate transnational information somewhere call 
for transnational operating mechanisms? 

The questions above, which were at the heart of the debate on telediction, 
may be formulated in a broader sense. The capacity to kriow more about the 
Other than that Other could potentially know about itself presupposes two 
conditions. First, any ‘country’ that has this capacity is usually in control of more 
than just satellites and computers, which could be considered as only the latest 
manifestations of an old interest in organized information gathering. Along the 
course of developing information technologies, it will invariably have also 
accumulated libraries, translations, databases, and regularized or professional 
practices of trans-border knowledge (e.g. academic disciplines such as anthro- 
pology, political science or regional studies). In this context, the introduction of 
telediction, regardless of the actual intention, could be understood as no more 
than an addition to an already established interest in information gathering about 
trans-border conditions of life. ; . 

Second, judged from the point of view of any power (government, 
‘country’, corporation, group) that possesses a unique capacity for gathering, 
storing and retrieving information, the problem is less that of access than of 
manageability. The existence of diverse fields and capacities for knowledge 
(satellites, communication technologies, academic disciplines, translations, etc.), 
while it indicates an ‘interest’ in the Other (not necessarily always for the same 
reason), could also create an information overload. This, in addition to the fact 
that information about the Other is being gathered from a variety of fields of 
inquiry and for different reasons, calls for an effort to organize this knowledge, 
which is the second prerequisite of the capacity to know the Other. There are a 
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large number of ways by which knowledge on any given theme may be 
organized. The ‘organization of available information’ is normally conducted 
with the goal of producing ‘meaning’ which, in the ultimate analysis, depends on 
the interest, context and angle of vision of the particular group producing it 
(industries, governments, cultural analysts, missionaries, aid agencies, etc.). . 

The question of availability and organization of transnational knowledge, at 
least as introduced above, concerns non-communicative episodes, in which the 
one who gathers information and the one about whom information is gathered 
could be treated as distinct entities. But another model for collecting and 
organizing knowledge is fundamentally communicative in nature. In this latter 
case, the politico-cultural boundaries between the subject and object of 
information gathering are not as clearly established. A prototype of this model 
was first introduced in McLuhan's The Gutenberg Galaxy, which examined the 
social and cognitive impact of the invention of printing. The theme of 
communication, which was central to McLuhan’s work and that of his followers, 
was highlighted in Karl Deutsch’s study of nationalism, Nationalism and Social 
Communication, which posited a link between the flow of information and the 
growth of collective identities. In each society, Deutsch suggested, there exists 
essential units or channels of communication which enhance feelings of 
togetherness. These include transportation’ networks, cultural communities, 
markets, ease of mobility, speech communities and so on. Deutsch cited many 
historical studies to support the thesis that such communication channels make 
societies. These included analyses of the role the availability of material for 
advanced ship building played in giving rise to the Viking way of life in medieval 
Norway; the role of Dutch dikes and polders in creating a cultural distinction 
between the Netherlands and Germany; a particular bridge-building technology 
in the Swiss mountains in the 13th century ‘which made the St. Gotthard Pass 
crucial in world trade and furnished the economic basis for an independent “pass 
state”’ (1966: 30). 

The crucial aspect of this model consists in. the assertion that with the 
improvement of means of communication, communities that had been isolated 
from each other come to exchange elements within the reservoir of their cultural 
symbols that tend to be most common to them. Ultimately, those symbols of 
commonality become the foundations of a unifying national culture. Ernest 
Gellner (1983: 126-7) has criticized this model for its latent presumption that 
certain ideas — e.g. nationalism — exist in a latent staté, lying in wait for the 
evolution of a system of communication to carry them around. For Gellner, 
what mattered more was the existence of the medium itself — mass communi- 
cation in this case — rather than what was being transmitted through it. In this 
respect, it is only those who accepted the medium and understood it who saw 
themselves as belonging to the community of the nation. What mattered was the 
existence of abstract, one-to-many communication systems that engendered an 
acceptance of new forms of inter-personal links. 
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In either case, the models introduced by McLuhan, Deutsch, and Gellner 
posit a view of social communication which emphasizes openness and general 
accessibility rather than monopoly or restricted access. While introduced in terms 
of the role mass communication plays in the formation and maintenance of 
collective identities, especially in Europe, there are other historical examples to 
show that the introduction of mass communication channels by itself fails to 
resolve centrifugal forces within supposed national borders. Many postcolonial 
societies, ranging in size from India to Burundi, have lived to see the continuation 
of separate collective identities in spite of decades of mass communication 
channels. This is also true in the former Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, but also in 
western countries such as Belgium and Canada. Even in a country so saturated 
with means of mass communication as the US, some suggest that completely 
distinct nations here defined along racial lines — perpetuate themselves within the 
same territory (Hacker, 1992). 

In these cases, channels of communication in society, rather than 
reconfiguring ideas of belonging, solidarity and identity, operate merely to 
consolidate preexistent patterns, habits, values and methods of reasoning. 
Mattelart et al. (1984: 77) suggest that mass media often trail a preexistent culture 
and mode of valuation: (In Africa], the journalist has very little credibility among 
therural population: piece of news must be supported, discussed and evaluated in 
terms of whatis known about the informer’. This perspective presupposes that for 
achannelorunitof communication to succeed best, itis not enough thatitis simply 
made available. It must fulfill a demand for communication in preset fashion, or 
else it loses its effectiveness. In these cases, mass communication channels simply 
meeta parochial culture on its own terms. And in such cases, rather than effecting 
any essential cultural change, mass communication channels simply mobilize or 
reinforce preexistent patterns, values and frames of solidarity. Butitisimportantto 
keep in mind that this function of mass communications is very dependent on 
unique cultural contexts, which will be discussed at a later point. 

Karl Deutsch (1966: 126) assumes that mass communication — particularly as 
it influences the formation of collective identities — operates mostly in the latter 
fashion. In a concrete sense, he sees this operating mechanism in the rate of 
‘mobilized population’ (rate of population enlisted in a system of communi- 
cation). The yardsticks he proposes for measuring it include rate of city or town 
population, rate of people involved in occupations other than agriculture, forestry 
or fishing, rate of newspaper readership, rate of those paying direct taxes to a 
central government, rate of those subject to military service, school attendance, 
market attendance, mail, literacy, movie-going, radio-listening (TV-watching 
now), registered voters, social security registrants, large employment units, and so 
on. This list of potential measures of mobilized population is clearly structured 
according to the notion of accessibility. In other words, it involvesa mass of people 
who could either make use of, or are regularly exposed to a channel that links them 
to a larger social whole. 
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One of the major problems of this perspective is that it has little to say 
about the way in which this kind of accessibility actually creates a sense of soli- 
darity among those who use it or are exposed to it. We know, for instance, that 
it is common for mass media programs directed toward a hypostatized 
*common denominator! to be watched with little attention, for voters to vote 
without enthusiasm, for school students or military conscripts to feel constric- 
ted by discipline and to desire to leave, for city dwellers to condemn the imper- 
sonality and mass nature of their surroundings and idealize or long for a 
vacation in the country. In this sense, ‘mobilized population’ refers more con- 
cretely to rate of accessibility of channels of communication to those who, even 
when they opt to use them, may develop nothing more than a pragmatic ap- 
proach toward them, with only occasional expressions of solidarity, passion or 
fulfillment. 

National as well as transnational solidarities, therefore, cannot be premised 
solely on the mere existence of communication units that have wide reach or are 
otherwise accessible. On the other hand, the development of these kinds of 
solidarities may be hampered by the lack of existence or inferior status of such 
units. While the question of culture is much broader than the question of com- 
munication and information, it is the latter that is more likely to exist at the 
transnational level now. The existence of transnational systems of information 
dissemination may or may not enhance the evolution of a transnational culture. 
It will certainly facilitate its emergence once historic forces in the economy, 
politics and social life give rise to it. The interaction of these forces, and its 
likely ramifications for the prospects of a transnational culture, will be ad- 
dressed in the conclusion. At this point, however, my task is more limited. I 
will suggest some of the dynamics by which a system of communication or 
information of a large scale comes into existence, the kinds of hopes that oc- 
casion its coming into being, and the forces that ultimately make use of it. 


Cultural Exchange 

The creation of a channel, unit or trope of mass communication follows one óf 
several possible trajectories which are determined by such factors as level of 
investment, motivation, and role in a given society. One trajectory often in- 
volves efforts by governments to create structures of communication whose 
aim is to preserve or enhance a national distinction. This is usually done when it 
becomes clear that a nationally distinct feature is being lost under pressure of 
supranational forces, so much so that there stands a need for an added effort to 
preserve it. Speaking on the film industry in 1982, a French official put it suc- 
cinctly: 


The lesson of the last 20 years in Europe is clear: there can be no national cinema 
without a policy of aid to the national cinema. This is true for France, for Italy, 
for Germany. . .The example of Great Britain [which made the opposite choice] is 
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very instructive in this respect: a film industry survives, but British cinema has 

practically disappeared: (Quoted in Mattelart et al., 1984: 67; emphasis added) 
Here, the demonstrated survival of a film industry in Britain (precisely because it 
either dropped or universalized local themes) must be treated as merely an 
‘economic’ rather than a ‘cultural’ issue, because the price of economic survival 
has entailed a loss of national distinction in that field. That the French (or 
German, or Italian, or Dutch) cinema will fail if not subsidized pertains to 
another fact, which the French official failed to mention; not only are local 
themes more difficult to market on a global scale (and are thus less profitable to 
produce), but such productions face stiff international competition within their 
own ‘home territory". That is, their ‘natural’ audience is itself proving hospitable 
to transnational cultural invasions. 

In part, the incentive for a national government to preserve a sense of 
national cultural distinction has to do with its self-understanding of the ground 
of its own legitimacy. In much of the 1970s and 1980s, different Western 
European countries committed massive resources to the creation of information 
structures (satellites, cable systems, telecommunication, etc.) despite public 
indifference. When one employs a regional economic perspective, such expendi- 
tures are clearly wasteful in that they duplicate each other along economically 
meaningless national lines. The fact that such grand projects were placed in 
motion despite public indifference spells out one principle that is at the heart of 
the political culture of nationalism: without regional integration, information 
systems will develop not because there is public demand for them, but simply for 
one ‘nation’ to avoid falling behind its neighbor. 

A variant on this trajectory consists of media that actively participate in 
creating a feeling of distinction among the audience. Karl Heider’s (1991) study 
of the Indonesian film industry is perhaps one of the best illustrations of this 
phenomenon. Heider sketches the historical role that that rather vibrant industry 
played in creating over the years a sense of commonality among the inhabitants 
of a vast archipelago, in further standardizing the Indonesian language, and in 


.heavily employing discernible cultural symbols that are unique to Indonesia as a 


whole and common to its diverse inhabitants. 

A different but closely related trajectory concerns those communication 
systems that beam into a national territory from without, and transnational 
cultural and entertainment imports, which often instigate a reaction that results 
in a local response. In the case of Malaysia, for instance, some local commen- 
tators have expressed indirectly the need to respond to the predilection of 
western producers to pay attention to only exotic or long-abandoned practices 
(e.g. topless tribal women) at the expense of the contemporary, mundane 
everyday life in much of the Third World (Lowe and Kamin, 1982:14). The 
authors go on to defend government controls over mass media programming, 
arguing that rather than producing ‘dull’ programs, such controls make 
non-commercial room for productions that are ‘grounded in the reality of 
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Malaysian life’, In this sense, the category ‘dull’ is perceptible only to the western 
eye (p. 32). This assertion is explicitly based on the belief that commercial control 
over local mass media will not in itself guarantee the production of ‘locally- 
relevant’ programming, even when it is in the interest of commercial media to 
reach a mass audience. 

Both trajectories described above, though driven by different motivations, 
take the national market as their natural domain. Both are in place primarily due 
to an awareness that the world outside is encroaching upon one’s own territory. 
On the other hand, the domination of a national information market by local 
enterprises does not preclude an orientation toward the world outside. In some 
cases, successful entrance into a global market is premised on having a solid base 
in a specific cultural territory. Of particular importance in this respect is the ‘size’ 
of the cultural base for a specific industry. For many producers, the notion of 
‘size’ does not correspond to a population strictly bounded by political borders, 
but rather to audiences that have an analogous linguistic-cultural universe. Thus, 
a film or a program produced in Mexico or Argentina could easily be marketed 
throughout Latin America as well as Spain; those produced in Egypt or Lebanon 
circulate as easily throughout the entire Arab Middle East and North Africa. 

On this score, the transnational spread of commercial media — particularly 
entertainment products — from the US has remained unparalleled. Commen- 
tators often see evidence for the emergence of a global culture in the wide reach of 
the US entertainment industry. The most complete data available concern 
commercial films, which for this reason may be briefly examined in order to 
suggest some patterns of exchange. Evidence remains incomplete, however, as 
longitudinal analysis is hampered by uneven availability of data from different 
regions, and as some important indicators (e.g., attendance) are likewise not 
available. The discussion below, therefore, is restricted to more general themes. 

The data from Tables 1, 2 and 3 on commercial film import activities in the 
EC bear this out clearly. The predominance of US films among imported films in 
the EC bloc is consistent with their performance elsewhere as well as with the 
trend in previous years. This has been the case in spite of a significant effort on the 
part of various national governments to sustain a viable national film industry. 
France is the country within Europe that had most consciously resisted the 
*Americanization' of its culture. Yet 79 per cent of the commercial films shown in 
France in 1989 were imports. Of those imports over half came from the US. This 
was the lowest rate in the entire EC bloc. France also displayed some of the 
highest rates of exchange with non-western sources of commercial entertainment 
in the EC bloc, with nearly 30 per cent of all imports coming from such sources. 
Overall, however, the numbers clearly show an entertainment context that is 
greatly governed by western sources, a state of affairs which in itself may 
contribute to the idea that there is a unified or relatively distinct set of practices 
known as ‘western culture’. In other words, in addition to the preponderance of 
films imported from the US, many of whose tropes, styles, genres, characters 
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Table 1 Sources of Foreign Commercial Films in Ten EC Countries, 1989 








EC Countries Source of Import (in % of total films imported) 
US Other EC Asia (India, Others 
Countries Hong Kong, 
Japan) 

Belgium 64.8 21.1 — 14.1 
Denmark 69.7 15.6 - 14.6 
France 51.2 19.1 5.3 24.4 
Germany (W.) 58.9 23.4 2.2 15.6 
Greece : 79.4 14.8 12 3.9 
Ireland 67.1 24.8 0.7 74 
Italy 61.1 242 1.1 13.5 
Netherlands 71.5 15.0 1.0 12.5 
Portugal 67.1 22.6 2.0 8.3 
Spain 58.2 27.3 1.5 13.1 





Source: UNESCO (1991) Statistical Reports. Paris: UNESCO. 


Table 2 Sources of Foreign Commercial Films in Four ASEAN Countries, 1989 














ASEAN Countries Source of Import (in % of total films imported} 

US EC Countries Other Asian Others 

Countries 

Indonesia 39.8 8.0 . 44.0 8.1 
Malaysia* 35.9 1.0 382 24.9 
Philippines 73.6 1. 19.3 6.1 
Thailand 42.9 - 56.6 0.5 
* 1985 


Source: UNESCO (1991) Statistical Reports. Paris: UNESCO. 


have become quite familiar to Western European audiences, much of what 
remains of the film market consists of exchanges that take place within the EC 
bloc itself. 
The experience of the ASEAN countries offers a useful comparative 
perspective on how the globalization of culture operates in a different region. 
Table 2 shows that with the exception of the Philippines — which has a unique 
historical connection to the US — the ASEAN countries represented here are 
markedly less interested than the Western Europeans in US commercial 
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Table 3 Local and Imported Films in EC and ASEAN Countries, 1989 














EC Countries Total Imported Local Films (exc. Ratio of Imported 
Films coproductions) to Local Films 

Belgium 128 4 32.0 

Denmark 185 15 12.3 

France 246 66 3.7 

Germany (W.) 282 53 5.3 

Greece 175 7 25.0 

Ireland 161 1 161.0 = 

Italy 368 103 3.6 

Netherlands 200 11 18.2 

Portugal 301 5 60.2 

Spain 337 43 7.8 

ASEAN Countries 

Indonesia 186 62 3.0 

Malaysia* 518 13 39.8 

Philippines 280 - - 142 1.8 

Thailand 191 194 1.0 

* 1985 


Source: UNESCO (1991) Statistical Reports. Paris: UNESCO. 


entertainment productions, even though the rate of importation continues to be 
significant. By contrast, films from other major production sites in Asia (namely 
India, Hong Kong and Japan) are strongly competitive in the region, while they 
do not fare nearly as well in Europe. Similarly, the rate of exchange with Western 
Europe is about as dismal, in relative terms, as that represented in Western 
Europe for commercial films originating in Asia. This contrast seems to suggest 
one trend that is found in many regions: while many of the commercial e 
entertainment productions from the US have enough transnational character to 
carry them across borders in significant numbers, they ténd to compete almost 
exclusively with productions made within those regions. The relative dearth of 
cultural exchange between the two regions represented here — Western Europe 
and Southeast Asia — illustrates the point. Thus, what we seem to be witnessing is 
a variety of local cultural frames competing directly with a single transnational 
source of cultural supply. 

An added light is provided when we look at the degree of overall exposure 
within each region to transnational film imports. As Table 3 shows, in almost all 
cases, the rate of importation is several times that of local production. In Western 
Europe, large countries: (France, Germany, Italy and Spain) tend to be much 
more successful in holding the infusion of foreign commercial films at bay — due 
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mainly to the fact that the size of their national audience allows more local films 
to be produced profitably. But even here, imports are several times higher than 
local production, with import/local ratios ranging from a low of 3.6 in Italy toa 
high of 7.8 in Spain. Smaller European countries, in comparison, tend to display 
an almost unchallenged flood of imports, with a ‘low’ ratio of 18.2 in the 
Netherlands to a phenomenal 161 in Ireland. In Southeast Asia, however, the 
difference is less lopsided, despite the fact that resources available for cultural 
productions are not as abundant as they are in Europe. Three of the four Asian 
countries in Table 3 (Thailand, the Philippines, Indonesia) enjoy large national 
markets that guarantee local productions some viability. This fact, in addition to 
an effort to officially subsidize cinema as an aid in building a national culture 
(mainly in Indonesia and Malaysia) results in thriving production. Thailand, one 
of the few countries in the world never to have succumbed to colonial rule, 
remains one of the few countries in the world today that manages to watch 
(barely) more local than imported films (the others being the US, India, Japan, 
and possibly Russia). E | i 

The data marshalled here seem to suggest that at least as far as the area of film 
is concerned, there is a clear transnational market. But this does not necessarily 


mean that there are standard global watching habits. Contemporary post- 


structuralist philosophy has problematized the appearance of totality — which 
observation of a large pattern suggests — by highlighting the heterogeneity of 
interpretations. In post-structuralist terms, what matters is not that diverse 
audiences are watching the same show, but rather that such audiences are 
infusing the same show with their own ways of seeing. When two culturally 
distinct audiences watch Dynasty, for instance, do they pay attention to the same 
plot, events, characters, or twists? There is comparative research which indicates 
that they do not. In Australia, Germany, Spain and France, locally produced 
domestic dramas easily beat the erstwhile popular Dallas or Dynasty whenever 
they were in direct competition (Mattelart et al., 1984: 102). In Germany and 
Austria, it was only a matter of time before the highly popular Columbo was 
offered through locally produced incarnations. In Egypt, the entire modern 
history of the country was recently serialized in a production closely modeled 
after American domestic dramas. This shows that it is not ‘American’ culture that 
is universal, but rather certain tropes which could be translated anywhere. 

In a similar fashion, it’ has been suggested that other forms of cultural 
expression have already been transnationalized after having emanated from a 
western center of dissemination in the modern period, so much so that now they 
are scarcely thought of as ‘imports’ anywhere. With respect to a different 
medium, Mary Layoun’s (1990) study of the spread of the novel.as a form of 
literary expression illustrates this case. She shows that the novel in places like 
Egypt and Japan first found its audience among urbanites who were most likely 
to be influenced by transnational culture. Eventually, it was reproduced in local 
contexts, partially replacing existing forms of expression. 
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In a certain sense, the issue is 'adaptation'. In the context of transnational 
culture, ‘adaptation’ refers not only to instances in which thematics and tropes 
are learned from without, but also to the fact that they are produced with local 
flavors. This indicates, among other things, a time when national distinctions are 
shown not in the form, but rather in the content of cultural productions. The 
form is the manner of presentation and the pure structure of the story, while the 
content is its topical specificity and uniqueness of events. And it is tbe form tbat 
embodies transnational culture. Very often, it is the ability of one form to 
accommodate several contents that transnationalizes it. This is especially the case 
with commercial entertainment which, as Mattelart et al. suggest, is necessarily 
transnational in character: > . , 


Commerce knows no frontiers. Markets have no limits. But states recognize the 
limits of other states and public services subscribe to this recognition. Commercial 
norms are necessarily more international than those of public service. . [in its quest 
for broad reach, a commercial market is free to reject] the cultural needs of 
specialised audiences. (1984: 91; emphasis added) 


This does not necessarily imply that ‘specialized’ audiences (‘specialization’ 
being a code name for an interest in a particular form or content) are unprofitable. 
It-merely indicates that a ‘specialized’ audience, to the extent that it considers 
itself addressed in shows watched by other audiences, enjoys the non-exclusive 
opportunity to see.its image, interests, or worldview within the same show. In 
the US, an example of this phenomenon would be the Cosby show, which has a 
clear multiracial following, even though it is watched differently by blacks and 
whites (Lewis, 1991: 159-202). The form of the show is essentially transracial — 
even universal — but its specific form allows different audiences to fill in desired 
and potentially distinct meanings. 

To understand the complex dynamics of this phenomenon, one must go 
beyond the context of entertainment proper. Does my argument hold for 
transnational cultural productions beyond entertainment? Michéle Legros once 
offered an interesting example of the dynamics of this case. In Belgium, after the 
air-waves were opened up to foreign senders, national television lost ground in * 
entertainment programs, but retained its audience in ‘informational’ programs. 
"That fact raised the possibility that as fictional imagination comes under the 
control of ‘others’, factual discourse remains directed toward the local and more 
intimate domain (Legros in Mattelart et al., 1984: 29). Does this rnean that in the 
.end local reality comes to be felt through an. internationalized imagination? In 
other words, does the gradual spread of internationalized imaginary equipment 
infuse any orientation toward local reality with ‘exterior’ rather than ‘indigen- 
ous’ models? How does the spread of transnational ‘culture’ influence ‘factual’ 
discourse at a local level? I. 

. Table 4 gives one indicator of this process; namely the rate ol fictional, 
literary or artistic works among book translations, as compared.to indigenously 
written and published works in EC and ASEAN. countries for which data are 
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Table 4 Literature and the Arts as % of all Local and Translated Book Titles in 
Selected EC and ASEAN Countries, 1985 





EC Countries % of Literary and Artistic % of Literary and Artistic 
Titles of all Local Titles Titles of all Trans. Titles 








Belgium i 21.7 62.6 
Denmark 23.8 | 67.7 
France 36.5 i 65.6 
Germany 23.6 ' 58.0 yee 
Italy 34.8 39.8 
Netherlands - 74 67.0 
Portugal 30.2 54.5 
Spin - 370 [532 
ASEAN Countries 
Indonesia . 6.9 . 55.8. 
Malaysia 185 — 55.6 
Thailand 94 | 64.8 





Source: UNESCO (1991) Statistical Reports. Paris: UNESCO. 


available. While the comparison is marred by differences in literacy rates, book 
readership and continuing room for a competing:oral culture in some countries, 
the trend among the book audiences is unmistakable. With the single exception 
of Italy, all countries in the sample, from both regions, choose well over half of 
their translated books from the category of literature and the arts. The actual level 
of exposure to this category is certainly even higher, given that works of fiction 
are brought to the market in significantly higher numbers than those of more 
serious non-fictional works, a category which includes academic and scientific 
books. Among foreign works that attracted enough attention to be translated, 
the literary and artistic category was two to three times higher than it was among 
locally produced books. In the case of Southeast Asia, the lower rate of local 
production of literary works does not seem to entail less interest in the literary 
and artistic imagination of the world. It may even indicate more exposure to it, 
given the relatively smaller number of available local alternatives. 

This observation, coupled with what Legros observed in Belgium; suggests 
a certain form by which transnational cultural. commodities influence visions. of 
the world across borders. While there is still no evidence that there is such a thing 
as horizontal solidarity across regional, or even national, borders, there is a great 
deal of evidence from communication practices — films, mass media broadcasts, 
translations, etc. — to suggest that there is at least one: dimension of human 
intellectual engagement that is more heavily invested in cross-border transactions 
than others: the fictional, literary, entertainment or otherwise imaginary domain. 
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While the dimensions to which ‘seriousness’ is ascribed (information, history, 
etc.) continue to be measured by national — or at most regional — yardsticks, the 
imaginary dimension seems to cross borders with a relative ease. 


Information Imperialism 

This does not suggest, however, that the informational aspect of transnational 
communication is any less consequential. Information and news, transmitted 
across borders at a vast rate and creating worldviews and reactions to them nearly 
everywhere, tend to be generated by a small number of sources. Today, there is 
only a handful of truly international news agencies, all of which are based in the 
West. The Gulf War of 1991 offered a not too vigorously contested prelude to 
how the dissemination of information on a world scale could be so effectively 
controlled by a single source — or at least by a number of sources sharing the same 
goal. The unprecedented preponderance of CNN and the complete success in 
silencing all information broadcast from the side of the ‘enemy’ created a single 
reality in very many minds. The formation of a monolithic story on a global scale 
rendered everything else inaudible. This degree of information control is 
repeatable, since all structures that had brought it about are still in place, their 
logic and manner of control having been largely accepted, or at least left 
unchallenged. 

On the other hand, it could be said that this is neither new nor without 
foundations in the political economy of imperialism. Transnational channels of 
information, after all, do not operate outside the ideational limits of the 
politico-economic hierarchy of the world-system. There is no Third World news 
agency that has more than a regional reach at best. If anything, most Third World 
inhabitants rely in one form or another on a significant input of international 
news —even about neighboring countries — from western media sources. In terms 
of a world-system characterized by the duality of a center and a periphery, Johan 
Galtung once proposed a theory of information imperialism to describe this state 
of affairs. According to Galtung, four basic patterns characterize information 
imperialism — especially insofar as the notion of information refers to news flow: 
(1) news about the center tends to be dominant; (2) there is a greater discrepancy 
in the ratio of center to periphery news, as compared to center to another center 
country's news; (3) news about the center is more evident in the media of the 
periphery than the other way around; (4) there is a relatively low or non-existent 
flow of news between peripheral countries (i.e. news not provided by the center), 
especially across regional borders (Galtung, 1971; also Galtung and Vincent, 
1992). 

This general outline raises a large array of questions regarding the extent to 
which the transnational flow of information could be innocent of or separate 
from economic and political realities permeating the world stage. This discussion 
cannot be exhausted within the confines of this report. Like other elements of 
transnational culture which have been addressed in this chapter, the outline 
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sketched above complicates the problem rather than resolves it. The hope is that 
the many questions it leaves unanswered form bases for further research into the 
globalization of culture. In particular, to what extent is the existence and reach of 
transnational sources of information a symptom of belonging to a world-system, 
and to what extent is it an outcome of a demand for transnational culture? If the 
field of culture (including information flow) is subordinated to the demands of 
the economy and political governance, then what are the dynamics of this 
relationship? How static is it? What of the concept of ‘autonomy of culture’ on 
the global scene? Under what conditions could a transnational culture emerge as 
content rather than form? The general assumption here has been that culture may 
be conceived of as a lifestyle and a chain of solidarities which a knowledge system 
communicates, solidifies or reconfigures. The exposure of such elements to 
transnational interactions has created a fluid situation and room for diverse 
cultural practices, not a global cultural ‘order’ that can be described in static 
terms. The general dynamics that have been suggested in this chapter are 
therefore more adequate for generating further questions than providing final 
answers. Its very fluidity means that the transnational cultural scene will need to 
be redescribed and retheorized as it transmutates. 


Conclusion 


T his report has outlined a number of dynamics by which transnational trends 
are articulated, produced, and reacted to in the spheres of governance, 
economy and culture. In economic life, several processes — including accumu- 
lation, expansive tendencies, responses to local scarcities or limits, and differen- 
tial advantages — lead periodically to broadening the fields of interdependence. In 
cultural life, systems of communication, lines of solidarity, knowledge of 
otherness and ideas of well-being often serve to define the range of possible 
reconfigurations of cultural symbols in the translocal scene. In the field of 
governance, the logic of power relations and the drive for self-preservation, 
especially when conducted regionally or globally and when other players are 
prominent, tend to propel an emulative process for the form of governance. In 
our epoch, this can be seen most clearly in the emulation drive that led to 
standardized systems of representing collectivities, of which the modern state 
system is the latest manifestation. 

The prospects of an enduring (which is not necessarily the same as 
conflict-free) transnationalism were discerned not only in the extent to which 
some form of transnational life was detected in each of the three spheres. In 
addition, we saw that long-term transnational trends tend to produce specific 
interactions between such spheres. These interactions, in turn, set limits or open 
up new possibilities for integral forms of global or translocal phenomena. That a 
transnational form of life could be detected in several spheres of social experience 
does not preclude the possibility that it is more pronounced in one or the other, 
that it follows divergent rather than convergent trajectories, or that the ubiquity 
of transnational activity in one field — e.g. in economic transactions or within 
systems of governance — influences the form transnational activity is likely to 
take in another. 

While transformations taking place in one sphere may influence another, the 
different spheres of culture, economy, and governance could still be treated 
separately precisely because they operate according to different logics. This logic 
— the sum total of rules, norms, motives, goals and expectations which govern 
action within a given sphere — is the only way by which one sphere acquires its 
distinction from another in social life. Like most social phenomena, trans- 
nationalism, once it becomes ubiquitous, is translated or assessed in each sphere 
according to its distinct logic. While the interaction of such logics may create a 
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‘total’ or ‘integrated’ phenomenon, its absence will lead only to a fragmented 
existence of the transnational phenomenon within separate spheres and the 
imprisonment of its various aspects within the contours of distinct trajectories. 
This fragmented existence continues to typify transnationalism today. The 
contemporary transnational economy has not led to the formation of trans- 
national culture, even as it enhanced transnational systems of communication. 
Neither does the globalization of the state system correspond to the globaliz- 
ation of culture or the economy; very often, the state machinery has been used 
precisely to shelter some constituents from the transnational economy through 
customs, protectionism, or subsidies to local enterprises. It has also been used to 
undermine the potentials for cultural globalization by consciously inventing or 
accentuating national distinctions and traditions. This has happened not because 
any government is ‘isolationist’ per se, but precisely because the modern 
nation-state was an outgrowth of a globally uniform expectation of the nature 
and role of governance in society. 

The roots of this contemporary fragmentation or lack of correspondence 
between the different forms of transnational life can be traced back to the 
national epoch in Europe. The nationalist ideal consisted of a totalizing vision of 
post-Gemeinschaft society, in which ‘national’ culture, ‘national’ economy, and 
‘national’ governance corresponded to and naturally complemented each other. 
But by the time the nationhood principle became universally accepted as a venue 
of legitimate representation and self-determination everywhere, ‘national’ 
economies had ceased to exist, having dissipated into the ocean of the 
world-system, commercial and industrial capitalism, and colonial expansion. 
Neither was ‘national’ culture in abundant supply — it had to be helped along by 
efforts from intellectual and power centers. Within each country, these efforts 
were aimed at language standardization, civic education, reinterpretation of the 
past, the enlistment of literary and folkloristic traditions, and the destruction of 
multiethnic societies (especially in the aftermath of the First World War). 
Similarly, important non-national frames of solidarity, such as class or religion, 
were fought under the banners of liberalism, individuality, secular modernity, 
enlightenment, and national solidarity. Non-national frames of solidarity and 
mass identity continued to be tolerated only to the extent that they neither 
superseded nor came into conflict with the nationhood principle. 

Nationalism, which is still far from dead, required disproportionate inputs 
from one significant sphere in which it was most vociferously produced. Except 
in relatively isolated polities — of which Ming China was the largest — there was 
hardly a self-sufficient and non-interactive polity to give an economic meaning to 
nationalism. In Europe, trade-based economic expansion, which had been 
routed away from Europe with the fall of the Roman Empire, revived as early as 
the introduction of the late medieval Verlagssystem. That system created larger 
networks of interdependence of economic life in different cities as well as 
between cities and distant countrysides. Eventually, it destroyed the civic 
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identity of hitherto self-sufficient city-states, a process which translated itself in 
the gradual dismantlement of the city-based guilds. In the Muslim world, the 
extensive network of trade routes, which had been in use for centuries, survived 
the multiplication of parochial jurisdictions after the weakening of the Abbasid 
rule in Baghdad. Thus, even when the Muslim world was no longer politically 
unified, it retained a claim to cultural unity and an overarching economic 
network, which also connected it to southern India, Southeast Asia, and much of 
Europe and Africa. 

In pre-national Europe, by contrast,:cultural unity was sensed only among 
Latin-speaking intellectual or religious elites, and local jurisdictions, unlike in the 
Muslim world, could occasionally disrupt trade relations in their wars of 
domination and elimination, especially during the Reformation and the Thirty 
Years War. More important, however, such jurisdictions failed to give cultural or 
political embodiments to the networks of post-city interdependence, which in 
the Muslim world had been provided by religion, guarantees of safe passage, and 
universal citizenship in Dâru l-Islâm, even when they were no longer being 
provided by a unified political center. 

In Europe, a sense of national togetherness did not permeate all regions, 
systems of faith and classes that came to be subsumed within it until after a series 
of consolidations of systems of governance. The relatively early consolidation of 
England, Scotland and Ireland (which was more annexationist in nature) was 
followed by the unification of Italy (where according to one of the founders there 
were no Italians) and Germany (where the Prussian war machine was the decisive 
factor), which had been preceded by the consolidation of central power and 
identity in France (where, according to Eugene Weber, a concerted effort had to 
be undertaken in order to transform the amorphous sea of regional peasants into 
‘Frenchmen’). These political processes sought to gather together different—even 
contradictory — classes, regions and interests on the principle of enclosed 
self-sufficiency, whose dimensions had been vastly expanded by trade depen- 
dency, proto-industrialism, and the putting-out system. 

Inputs from the sphere of governance were most essential for the cause of 
nationalism in the early modern European states. Similarly, the relative 
empowerment of those European polities did not escape attention in world 
regions closest to them, such as in eastern Europe and the Ottoman Empire. 
There, European supremacy was traced back not to an inert nationhood 
principle, but rather to its instrumentality. The most important aspect of 
nationalism was detected in its organizing potential, which was demonstrated 
most effectively when it was coupled with and represented through state power. 
In all cases, the disproportionate inputs from governmental or intellectual centers 
sought either to compensate for the weakness of support that the nationhood 
principle could derive from economic processes or cultural practices, or to 
deploy those processes and practices in the service of national discourse. And 
through demonstrating its resourcefulness (in war, welfare provision, imperial 
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reach, bureaucratic enlargement and insistence on centrality to society), it was 
modern state governance that came to embody the nationhood principle and 
serve as its guardian everywhere. 

Today, the field of governance, the ‘conservative revolution’ in most 
industrialized countries in the 1980s notwithstanding, continues to entertain a 
vast number of responsibilities. Its institutions are far from being dismantled, 
with both liberal and conservative discourses heavily imprisoned within the walls 
of statist logic. While the liberal discourse, despite all proclamations to the 
contrary, continues to entertain Keynesian understandings of the economic 
functions of governance and take national borders ~ sometimes under the 
inspiration of the ‘community’ ethic — as natural units of analysis, conservative 
discourse continues to subscribe to the ‘realist’ paradigm of international 
relations and to accept a rather static understanding of the role of governance in 
the international arena. Even as cultural and economic forces have gone beyond 
their grasp, jurisdiction or limits of representation, institutions of governance 
continue to find at their disposal national budgets (albeit ridden with deficits and 
debts), bureaucracies corresponding to a large array of social spheres, interests 
and activities, capacities for coercion and surveillance, and the most destructive 
military machines in history. None of this can be ignored when one addresses the 
purported decline of the field of governance following transnational pressures 
and trends. 

But as far as we are concerned here, the relative decline of governance can be 
appraised by paying a closer attention to transnational movements which escape 
its realm, expertise or control. Those include the global economy, whose 
presence is felt in the gradual erosion of protectionist barriers, the total 
abandonment of central planning, the amount of involvement in transnational - 
transactions within each local economy (e.g., export/import activity, inter- 
national borrowing/lending, global dispersion of single economic units, global 
breaking-up of assembly and production, global specialization, etc). What is 
most characteristic of this kind of involvement is that, compared to historic and 
ancient world-systems, it is difficult to exit from or reverse. Many governments, 
particularly in Latin America and Africa, after a period in which they attempted 
to resolve their mounting debt crisis by scheduling payments according to their 
capacities (e.g., Garcia's Peru), ultimately found themselves forced to accept the 
supervision of the IMF over their economic policies. In other words, their 
economic ‘independence’ —a tenuous notion to begin with — was abandoned even 
at the formal level, having been replaced at best by a certain measure of 
‘autonomy’. 

In addition to structural economic forces, politico-cultural trends, of which 
pan-national movements are the clearest examples, have continued to withhold 
or diminish the legitimacy of many postcolonial ‘nation-states’. The same, 
however, could also be said of subnational movements. The latter often herald 
discontent with the heavy hand of political centers more than they express a 
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purely inert need to form one's own state. Many modern wars, from the Afghan 
War of the 1980s to the Ossetian War in today's Georgia, originated from the 
insistence by a center of national governance on withholding autonomous 
existence from constituent regions, rather than from local xenophobias or 
aversions to translocal transactions as such. In most cases, pan- and subnationa- 
lism were only quelled by the brute force of the ‘realist’ paradigm governing 
world order and by national dictatorship. Brittle as they are, such dictatorships 
are often symptomatic of the weakness of governance and companion features of 
its forced nature upon society. In other instances, such as in Russia and Eastern 
Europe, disappointment with the new face of governance is leading to a mass 
retreat into private spheres, underground economies and networks, and 
hedonistic conceptions of fulfillment, all of which cast aside governance and its 
tribulations like an outer shell from which society has detached itself. In many 
cases, governance remains in place only due to popular indifference. 

Side by side with large economic processes and the persistence of unresolved 
elements of cultural and political identity, we have now the growth of global 
media, information and entertainment. This field contributes to the possibility 
and crystallization of new forms of affiliation, new understandings of social 
solidarity, new ideas of ‘good life’. Because none of the conceptions presuppose 
in themselves any necessary correspondence to the representational claims of 
national governance or to totalizing conceptions of national character, they open 
up new possibilities for collective experience apart from representational 
governance. : 

On the other hand, the interpretation of international media programming 
tends to take place within local cultural paradigms. This often observed duality 
between globalism and local frames of reference makes it difficult to speak of a 
singular or uncontested formation of transnational ‘culture’ as such. But it bears 
keeping in mind that all national cultures have originated in this fashion as well, 
and that despite language standardization, central governance, reinterpretation 
of histories and the invention of cultures and traditions, national culture itself is 
far from being free from multiple significations. 

The realist paradigm of international relations, which highlights the role of 
states and institutions of governance, has been challenged by a growing number 
of seminal studies from a variety of disciplines (Lash and Urry, 1987; Falk, 1992; 
Robertson, 1992, to mention but a few important examples). However, one 
cannot discount that in most world regions, institutions of governance continue 
to pose the greatest impediment to the emergence of an integrated transnational 
way of life. The root of this problem lies in the continuing adherence to the 
traditional context of operation of governance and to the globally standard rules 
according to which it is expected to operate. These predispose systems of 
governance to emphasize power relations, self-preservation, and the emulation 
of ‘successful’ models of social organization within its domain of sovereignty. 

But if this is the case, then how can one account for the multitude of ways in 
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which governance surrenders its sovereignty? This is evidenced, to varying 
degrees, wherever national governments have formed regional associations with 
aspirations to regional integration, such as the EC in Europe, the OAU, 
ECOWAS, and SADECC in Africa, NAFTA in North America, ASEAN in 
Southeast Asia, and the Arab League, not to mention organizations and 
arrangements whose mission is to set binding worldwide rules, such as the UN, 
GATT, the World Court and the like. But perhaps more important, one can also 
see this surrender of sovereignty in the acceptance of intervention in national 
policy-making by international financial institutions such as the IMF and the 
World Bank, and in geopolitical alliances that take a region or a group of states 
rather than individual countries as units (and of which NATO is the last 
remaining, but by no means a non-reproducible, example). How do national and 
local governance form, expand or limit the agenda and potential trajectories of 
such institutions? P es 

At first glance, two major differences — one economic, the other cultural — 
can be detected between attempts at regional integration and worldwide 
frameworks of institutional cooperation. First, regionalism can (not that it will) 
redefine the dual segmentation of the worldsystem between. a ‘core’ and a 
‘periphery’ in favor of a multitudinous segmentation. Economic integration was, 
and still is, the primary expressed objective of the EC, NAFTA and ASEAN. It 
was at the heart of the failed integration of eastern Africa (Kenya, Tanzania and 
Uganda) shortly after independence, and is the driving force behind SADECC in 
southern Africa today. This proposed reconfiguration of the core/periphery 
duality does not necessarily spell out any forthcoming ‘equality’ between 
regions. Rather, it signifies a search for a horizontal consolidation of economic 
sectors in place of the existing economic fragmentation of sectors within national 
borders. This local fragmentation, as mentioned before, is born out of the uneven 
incorporation of different local sectors into the world-system, and cut of the fact 
that each is more meaningful in terms of the world-system than in terms of its 
relationship to other local sectors. 

The cultural corollary to regional integration, which closely parallels the 
economic one, mimics the antecedent process of the emergence of nation-states 
in early modern Europe. As discussed before, the dialectic between the 
experiences of belonging and the reality of self-sufficiency were redefined 
continuously since the emergence of trading societies and trade routes, networks 
of interdependence, and translocal control over local destiny. The phenomen- 
alities of trade and co-dependence, which ranged from relatively benevolent 
novelties such as the medieval Verlagssystem and international trade to colonial 
‘conquests, forced extraction and imperialism, also culminated in the growth of 
industrial cities and the final transformation of all remaining Gemeinschaften 
into Gesellschaften. The more a community was aware of its incorporation into a 
network of economic interdependence larger than local governance and local 
control over destiny, the more abstract did the notion of belonging become. The 
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long emergence of nation-states from the ashes of the city-states of the Middle 
Ages and the subsequent empires can be understood as one attempt to garner 
from the larger flux of interdependencies a graspable notion of belonging. It is 
important, however, to keep in mind that the nation-state was one attempt to 
come to terms with the disjunction between belonging and self-sufficiency, 
rather than an appropriate solution for it. By the time nation-states emerged in 
Europe, ‘national economies’ were at best confined to a few marginal sectors, the 
remaining fields of interdependence and. transactions having long since gone 
overseas. The relative speed with which much of the world was carved up among 
the colonial powers after their coalescing is testimony to this fact. Another is the 
huge failure of the attempts to resolve economic crises after the First World War 
on the basis of national seclusion, which according to Hobsbawm (1990: 131-2) 
only intensified the crisis and led to the Second World War. 

In this light, regional integration can be.understood in similar philosophical 
terms, albeit following differing trajectories. Jean Monet’s call for a ‘United 
States of Europe’ in the 1950s illustrates one motive for such trajectories, namely 
the pressures of model emulation in a global context typified by power relations. 
As discussed before, model emulation was one of the crucial driving forces 
behind the formation of nation-states and representational monopolies by 
systems of governance everywhere, more so than normative processes of 
‘national maturation’. But as history tells repeatedly, the price of emulation was 
always extremely high. The most expensive — and disruptive — items on its bill 
were the need to aggrandize the role of trans-local governance and stamp out 
cultural diversities. In the process, war was needed, as was the drive to incite 
hatreds and cultural stereotypes, and to normativize ethnic divisions and make 
them absolute. 

Against this backdrop, transnationalism in general, and regional consoli- 
dation in particular, offer the potential for a more integrated outlook in which 
political processes somehow correspond to, rather than seek to manipulate, 
postpone or derail processes taking place in other spheres of social life. But in all 
contemporary attempts at regional consolidation, one can detect an imbalance in 
which the logic of one of the spheres of social life — usually governance — 
predominates. It has become customary to study regional integration in terms of 
diplomatic games, inner-governmental manipulations, power relations, treaties 
and similar formalities. One of the arguments of this report has been that such a 
view is based on a disproportionate faith in the higher ‘rationality’ of 
bureaucratic and administrative institutions, over and above that of amorphous 
and less predictable spheres such as ‘culture’. 

In addition to the need for the integral treatment of transnationalism 
highlighted throughout this report, regional and global integration cannot be 
assessed in terms of policy alone for another reason, which is very pertinent to 
the rationality of governance itself. That is, in a transnational world, ‘intelligent’ 
governance has become impossible. The intelligence — if one is to use the term 
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loosely — of any system of governance depends on its knowledge system, i.e., on 
the range and depth of knowledge it can accumulate about constituents. This 
means not only aggregate or numerically summarizable knowledge, but 
acquaintance with and sensitivity to a vast array of cultural diversities, histories, 
memories, and interests, including those that are less powerful and less audible. If 
for instance a grand and totalizing statement like ‘the interests of the (entire) 
American people’ is meaningless, then a similar statement of 2 regional or 
international scope is probably even less so. But as of now, we have no system of 
governance that enjoys access to or the capacity to act upon such a grand field of 
knowledge. 

It is precisely the accumulation, systematization and evaluation of this vast 
field of knowledge that typifies any social science active in transnational studies. 
For the most part, this report has confined itself to charting out some large 
historical patterns, outlining major theoretical concerns, and scanning the 
orientations of transnational studies. Obviously, much more could be done. On 
the basis of this modest report, one could suggest a number of research areas 
which could further enrich the field of transnational studies and secure a core for 
the social sciences within it: 


1. Regional integration (EC, NAFTA, ASEAN, ECOWAS, etc.) is a major 
manifestation of the transnational phenomenon in our times. For the most 
part, it is an attempt to provide transnational links with institutional clothes, 
regularize its practice, and make use of some of its potentialities. Obviously, 
regional integration has not been uniformly successful, neither is it 
proceeding at the same pace nor enjoying the same expectations everywhere. 
While this report has emphasized the similarities between these various 
attempts, much can be learned by examining their diversities. Upon closer 
examination, even common threads — e.g., the fact that all such processes 
have been driven (or aborted) by institutions of governance — will appear to 
have had a different mode of operation in each case. Because of the 
institutional nature of their driving force, differences between various 
attempts at regional integration are likely to stem from differences in 
institutional calculations. The EC’s experience, especially since the issue of 
the White Paper in 1985, illustrates a case in which, despite all appearances to 
the contrary, regional integration was furthered more than anywhere else in 
modern times mainly due to the automation of the process. This meant the 
creation of mechanisms which dwarf the impact of dissent in certain areas, 
the gradualism (albeit frequently delayed) of a clearly outlined scheme of 
economic integration, the increase in the power of a transnational bureau- 
cracy — whose only task is to further integration and partially relieve national 
governance from the embarrassment of direct decision making in some 
important areas. 

This automation is crucial in at least three respects: (a) it reduces the 
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impact of short-term fluctuations (markets, regime change, public senti- 
ment, etc.) which may otherwise doom the integration process; (b) it reduces 
the impact of the opportunistic mode of operation of national governance 
which, as outlined before, stems from the unavoidable context of power 
relations in which it operates as well as from its drive for self-preservation; 
(c) methodologically, it puts into motion semi-blind processes to which 
considerations of agency are inconsequential. This is mainly because 
‘agency’ is distributed over a wide machinery rather than concentrated into 
the image of a ‘founding father’. Further studies into the nature of automated 
decision making and into its potential expansion have obvious policy 
implications which are not confined to transnationalism. But in a trans- 
national context, studies of automated processes of integration have a clear 
relevance, especially if conducted with attention to the underpinnings of the 
operational logic that governs the transnational behavior of governments. 


2. Transnational studies in connection with the world-system perspective is 
another area that needs closer examination. This report has accepted a major 
overlap and often relied on the insights of world-system theoreticians. This 
is possible to a greater degree, however, at the level of general trends than at 
the level of detailed processes. One of the important aspects of transnational 
studies is multidimensionality, namely the integrated analysis of economic, 
cultural and political factors. Moreover, the jurisdiction of transnational 
studies includes not only areas in which universal systematicity can be 
detected, but-also those in which transnational pressures result in disjunc- 
tures, dislocations and fragmentation. Along this line, transnational studies 
are concerned not only with homogenization — whether cultural, political, 
or even economic — but also with the ways in which local particularities 
adapt to, resist, or preserve themselves in the face of trans-local movements. 


3. Transnationalism and imperialism. In the light of colonial history, theories of 
development and dependency, and the so-called ‘new world order’, there is 
a need to refine the distinction and outline the connection between trans- 
nationalism and imperialism. There are various conceptual possibilities, 
one of which is to think of imperialism as one of the manifestations of 
transnationalism. Imperialism has always been defined with respect to dif- 
ferential power relations between systems of governance and, more re- 
cently, as a case of more covert modes of economic and political 
domination. In addition, it has also been defined as organized cultural he- 
gemony (e.g. Tomlinson, 1991). Transnationalism, on the other hand, is a 
broader concept. Elements of power, hegemony and domination are 
indeed part of its story, but so are voluntary associations, codependencies, 
religious and other cultural affiliations, trade and other economic venues. 
Imperialism, however, is inseparable from its primary attentiveness to, and 
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the regularized exploitation of, the power differentials that can exist in any of 
these venues. 

Today, after the end of the Cold War, studies of imperialism are more 
pertinent than ever, as governmental imperialism is becoming more 
aggressive, blatant and unchallenged on a global scale. This is evidenced by 
selective US world policing, the ‘revival’ of the United Nations under the 
domination of the US and the ex-colonial powers of Britain and France, and 
the removal of the restraint against the western use of force in the Third 
World - Iraq and Somalia now, but potentially others in the future. Much of 
this has to do with the continued dominance of the realist paradigm in 
international relations, a paradigm which highlights the role of states and 
trusts the higher rationality of institutions of governance. Against this 
tradition, some leading commentators, such as Richard Falk, assert that even 
though postmodern global economic and cultural transformations have 
undermined the role of states, many powerful states continue to refuse to 
abandon a misguided self-understanding or at least reconsider long- 
established habits of thinking. He argues that the currently visible imperialist 
trend is only a passing phenomenon, as it is based on short-term 
(mis)calculations, rather than on a well thought out strategy that cor- 
responds to the economic and cultural transformation in the world of today 
and tomorrow (Falk, 1992). 

If this is the case, then we might have a new mode of imperialism 
typified by a political superstructure which, unlike in the colonial epoch, is 
less clearly related to economic interests and cultural practices (even though 
it could still be articulated in their terms). The existence and logic of this 
‘governance for its own sake’ will need further exploration. One of the areas 
in which this detachment of governance could be ascertained is in the growth 
of movements and organizations that question the competence of governing 
orders through creating different frameworks in which policy matters could 
be debated on a world scale. These include an already wide range of activities 
and responsibilities undertaken by non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs), such as human rights and advocacy, environmental concerns, 
development assistance and other areas. While their role in challenging the 
monopoly of traditional political governance over expertise and represen- 
tation is still precarious, the consolidation and recognition of their role may 
offer some of the best hopes of taming the imperial drive of governance in 
transnational contexts. 


4. The connection between concept and ‘reality’ is another significant area of 


transnational studies that stems from methodological concerns. Theorists of 
the world-system, dependency and unequal exchange have often looked at 
historical and contemporary ‘factualities’. Less has been written, however, 
on transnational phenomena in terms of knowledge systems, evén though 
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some important contributions in this area exist (e.g. Amin, 1988; Waller- 
stein, 1991). Much still needs to be done in order to bridge the lacuna 
between ‘reality’ as such and ‘knowledge of’ reality when it comes to 
transnational systems and ways of life. In particular, the problem concerns 
the possibility and nature of any trans-local or universal knowledge, the kind 
of system that would operationalize or transmit this knowledge, the extent 
to which it could be acted upon, and its adaptability to locally oriented 
frames of mind. Some significant theoretical contributions from anthro- 
pology in this area (e.g. Fabian, 1983; Geertz, 1983; Sahlins, 1985) are yet to 
be drawn upon by other social scientists in order to explore the problem of 
transnational knowledge systems in a more concrete manner. 


5. Frames of identity. It is often argued that today’s world is characterized more 
by retrenchment into subnational or ethnic frames of identity and the 
enhancement of local governance than by transnational consolidation. For 
evidence, proponents of this view cite the fragmentation of the former Soviet 
Union, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia, the increasing strength of regional 
movements in countries enjoying vastly different socio-economic systems 
(Italy, India, Canada, Ethiopia, Turkey, etc.), and the increased discord 
within areas that otherwise enjoy many elements of historical and cultural 
commonality (e.g. the Arab World). Others argue that even seemingly more 
successful regional integration attempts, such as the EC, could be inter- 
preted in terms of opportunistic calculations by national governments rather 
than logical responses to historical changes (e.g. Streeck, 1992), 

Such developments must be properly addressed in the context of 
transnational studies. This would require certain interpretive strategies 
which place them in larger contexts and understand them in historical and 
comparative fashions. There are different logics of fragmentation. First, 
there are those which are commonly called self-determination struggles, 
which are driven by the unequal position a national group has been subjected 
toin a world-system. (The resemblance of these struggles on a world scale to 
labor-capital conflict within national territories has already been suggested 
[e.g. Chase-Dunn, 1989], although scarcely in a way which connects it to 
national conflicts.) Then there are attempts at national or local seclusion — 
protectionism, neutrality, subsidized forms of local cultures — which in 
themselves spell out an acute awareness of an encroaching transnational 
system. And finally there are conflicts which simply point to a reorientation 
of trans-local loyalties rather than to a will to pure self-enclosure. 
Hobsbawm (1990: 176-7) points out that this is the case in the Baltic states 
and all other subnational groups in Europe, whose first post-independence 
-item of business is to apply to give over their hard-won independence to the 
EC, if the latter would only accept it. 

In addition, it must be kept in mind that the dynamics that led to the 
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breakdown of large, premodern imperial systems of governance (e.g. the 
independence of Latin America from Spain and Portugal, the North 
American colonies from Britain, the erosion of the Ottoman Empire), did 
not cease operating while the modern world system was emerging. An 
integral examination of such processes of fragmentation in transnational 
context will have also to examine economic and cultural roots and 
consequences, rather than focusing on political developments alone. 
Furthermore, since we have no static law specifying exactly the significance 
each sphere of social life (governance, culture, economy) enjoys within an 
overall system, there is no reason to believe that developments within any 
sphere will have the same influence on the overall system of social life at all 
times and in all places. 


6. Population growth and subsequent migration has often been occasioned by the 


formation of unifying world empires. This was the case with the several 
semitic migrations from the Arabian desert between 3500 Bc and 500 Ap, a 
process which culminated in the Islamic conquests of the latter half of the 
first millennium AD. These conquests were in themselves forms of migration 
which eased the pressures of an expanding population on scarce resources 
within their original habitat. The Mongols’ swift expansion into half the old 
world was apparently caused in part by population growth. A similar 
population growth occurred in Europe in the latter half of the 16th century. 
It was partly absorbed through migrations to the Americas and elsewhere, 
partly through rationalizing the use of space and agriculture. But it also fed a 
cycle of land claims and counterclaims, wars and conflicts that did not come 
to an end until the insistence on Lebensraum destroyed the continent for a 
second time in one century. 

Today, global population is continuing to grow at a phenomenal rate. 
One strategy for alleviating population pressure is multi-faceted local 
adaptation, another is migration. Population movements, which have 
historically played a crucial role in redistributing wealth, easing regional and 
global differences in standards of living, leaving many fragile ecosystems 
alone, and contributing to the emergence of multicultural societies, are being 
made increasingly more difficult everywhere. Migrations continue through 
arduous legal routes, as well as through non-legal and often dangerous ones 
(e.g. the US-Mexican and Polish-German borders, the high seas, etc.). 

This report began with the assertion that border controls of any type 
can be seen as attempts to interrupt (‘justifiably’ or ‘unjustifiably’ not being 
the issue here) the spread of a transnational system. However, the diverse 
controls which have attempted to detain different facets of transnationalism 
at the gate are now being violated every day. Such violations include the free 
movement of capital, convertibility of currencies, freedom of foreign 
investment, free trade, joint ventures, music, film and other cultural imports, 
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their local imitation, etc. The only border control that is being reinforced is 
the one keeping people away. Historically, this is a novel occurrence. While 
populations have over time followed the pathways established by the 
movement of trade and capital, today such pathways are being made 
inhospitable to one of the most important ingredients of a meaningfully 
transnational world, namely large-scale human interaction and truly 
multicultural ways of life. 

For this reason, the study of population movements must now include 
not only actual but also pent-up migrations, ie. the socio-economic, 
political and cultural costs of their prevention, their potential impact on ~ 
different societies, their potential for humanizing — or at least further 
diversifying — the core/periphery duality. 


This list of potential areas of research is far from exhaustive. Transnational 
studies concern by their nature an area that will necessarily have to redefine its 
path and scope as it progresses. The hope remains that a transnational knowledge 
system, in its quest for universality, systematicity and the understanding of the 
present, will exhibit generosity toward local autonomies, integrated outlooks, 
and historical dimensions. Above all, as a social science, transnational science will 
have to address not merely institutional and ideological processes, but also 
human lives and human understanding of a world that has become as inescapably ~ 
interactive as conceptually disjointed. 
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Résumé 


Le transnationalisme 


Le transnationalisme est un phénoméne global en train de gagner une 
interdépendance croissante. Ce phénoméne, jusqu'à présent, trouvait sa 
définition en termes économiques. En raison cependant des divers essais de 
consolidation régionale d'entités politiques — e.g. la CE en Europe, la 
NAFTA en Amérique du Nord, PASEAN en Asie du Sud-Est, 'ECOW AS et 
la SADCC en Afrique — la dimension politique du transnationalisme se fait 
aujourd'hui plus évidente. De plus, en raison de phénoménes telle que 
l'arrivée sur la scéne globale de moyens de communications de masse, 
Pacccroissement par delà les frontières de l'échange, de programmation 
culturelle, ou encore des voyages organisés et du tourisme, on peut désormais 
parler d'une éventuelle dimension culturelle du transnationalisme. Ainsi, ce 
dernier est devenu aujourd'hui un phénoméne intégré, dont les diverses 
facettes peuvent étre discernées dans le domaine politique, économique et 
culturel. Alors que de nombreuses études dans les sciences sociales se sont 
penchées de prés sur la globalisation dans un domaine ou l'autre, peu 
cependant se sont essayé à une synthése intégrée. Ce rapport se donne donc 
comme objectif d'offrir une vue générale des contributions les plus import- 
antes au champ des études transnationales et de présenter quelques précon- 
ditions théoriques pour une évaluation intégrée de la globalisation. 

Le transnationalisme actuel n'est pas sans paralléles historiques. Ces 
derniers sont repérables dans les anciens systémes mondiaux, les grands 
empires et leurs réves de conquétes, les réseaux de routes de commerce, la 
propagation des grandes religions mondiales, I’ usage de langues communes, 
les diverses migrations ainsi que l'adoption croissante d'us et coutumes 
semblables. Le transnationalisme d'aujourd'hui peut être considéré comme le 
parent moderne d'anciennes formes d'inter-échanges (e.g. trans-locales, 
trans-religieuses, trans-langagiéres, trans-ethniques, etc.). Plutót donc que de 
mettre l'accent sur la singularité du transnationalisme contemporain, ce 
rapport cherche à le saisir dans son contexte historique et à mettre en évidence 
son affinité avec des processus historiques plus amples. Ces processus sont 
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visibles dans chacun des trois domaines dans lesquels le transnationalisme 
actuel peut être détecté. 

Dans lé domaine politique, les effets dis transnationalisme sont seperabls 
sous deux formes. L'une.concerne les consolidations régionales, l'autre la 
standardisation des-systémes de gouvernance à travers le globe. Cette dernière 
facette a tendance à étre la moins étudiée des deux, bien que la première ne 
puisse être adéquatement comprise sans l'autre. Car, avant que l'on ne puisse 
parler de consolidation régionale de systèmes de gouvernance, on est 
confronté à la réalité des systèmes de gouvernance eux-mêmes, lesquels, dans 
le passé, ont souvent agi de façon à réduire les pressions transnationales età 
protéger leurs constituants de leurs effets. 

Dans. le domaine de la gouvernance, limpact initial des pressions 
transnationales consiste non pas dans les diverses: atteintes successives à 
l'intégration régionale, mais: plutót à la standardisation antérieure des 
systémes. de gouvernance travers le globe. Les origines de cette standardis- 
ation, qui nous ont donné le systéme d'état international, remontent aux 
développements européens à l'oeuvre durant ces deux derniers siécles. Plus 
précisément, ces développements ont eu comme résultat le déplacement d'une 
pléthore de systèmes de gouverriance, telle que la co-juridiction et la 
Ständestaat, ainsi que la diversité d’intelligence de la nature de got en 
société (e.g. arbitratiori, distance, volontarisme, etc.). . 2003 

Par la suite, la standardisation de la gouvernance en Europe occasiona un 
changement dans les cadres de représentation en dehors de Ja religion, des 
‘classes et d'autres formes d'affiliation, résultant dans le principe de national- 
ité. ‘Ceci se manifesta dans la consolidation de régimes politiques définis 
nationalement en France, en Italie, en Allemagne et en Grande-Bretagne. 
"Certains aspects de ce processus de consolidation peuvent trouver leur source 
dans les chaines croissantes d'interdépendance économique — lesquelles 
avaient nullifié Pauto-suffisance locale dès le développement du Verlagssys- 
tem durant les derniers siècles du Moyen Age. 

Les régimes politiques nationaux se propagérent non pas en raison de leur 
succés à pourvoir un nouveau domaine d'auto-suffisance à l'intérieur de 
frontières élargies, mais plutôt. en raison. de l'extension du champ de 
responsabilités accordées à la gouvernance en société. Ceci peut étre vu dans 
l'accroissement de la taille des bureaucraties nationales, de la centralisation, de- ` 
formes communes d' éducation, de la standardisation de langues nationales, de ` 
la réinterprétation de leur propre histoire et de leurs traditions populaires à 
l'intérieur du cadre national, ainsi que des dispositions de bien-étre public. De 
tels processus donnérent un sens intrumental à l'existence de pays en tant que 
nations et aidérent ceux-ci dans leur lutte contre des cadres non-nationaux de 
solidarité, telle que la religion — sous la bannière de la raison éclairée et laïque 
— ou les classes sociales — sous la bannière d’“intéréts” nationaux et t de la 
solidarité nationale. 
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Ce modile de représentation par la suite s'étendit à l'Europe de l'Est et 
aux régions constituantes de l'ancien Empire ottoman, et plus tard à travers 
une grande partie du tiers-monde durant les périodes coloniales et post- 
coloniales. Dans de telles régions, le principe de nationalité trouva son origine 
dans un ensemble de conditions différentes de celles existant en Europe, et le 
support local pour y succéder continua à étre faible. L’existence en vue d'une 
nationalité propre avait à lutter, au. niveau supra-national comme au niveau 
sub-national, contre des cadres d'appartenance et d'anciennes traditions. 

Malgré cette compétition, partout ont.persisté les nouveaux régimes 
politiques. Des institutions internationales — telle PONU ou POUA — pour 
lesquelles l'adhésion était fondée sur le fait de constituer un état, ont aidé à les 
rehausser, en donnant la légitimité dans divers:territoires aux leaders en place 
et aussi en refusant un ordre semblable de reconnaissance aux peuples, entités 
et groupes de citoyens non définis comme états. 

A un niveau plus théorique, ce processus de standardisation de jeux de 
représentation peut se comprendre en ayant recours aux grandes philosophies 
totalisantes, lesquelles avaient aidé à la naissance de l'état-nation. En 
particulier, l'interprétation de Hegel telle que la congoit Alexandre Kojéve 
pose en principe comme marche primordiale de la vie humaine et de ’historie 
une lutte pour la reconnaissance. La lutte ici n'est pas à propos d"*un droit 
naturel", mais plutót pour l'esclave d'étre reconnu comme possédant les 
mémes qualités humaines que celles qui caractérisent le maítre. Cette théorie 
de la lutte propose un processus d'émulation comme une dynamique cruciale 
de l’histoire du monde. Sans cette pression de l'emulation, il est difficile de 
mesurer pleinement l'émergence d'une forme standard de gouvernance dans 
divers territoires, là où des trajectoires locales différentes auraient dû 
prévaloir. Ce qu'en outre suggère cette théorie, c'est qu'il existe une règle 
particulière — basée sur une démonstration originale de prouesse — selon 
laquelle est sélectionnée une forme standard de représentation. 

De tels processus eurent lieu à travers les âges dans le contexte 
d’interdépendances économiques croissantes. En vérité, certains grands 
empires, l'Empire musulman ou l’Empire mongol pour citer un exemple, et, 
dans une certaine mesure même, l’Empire romain et l'Empire sassanide 
peuvent étre proprement compris comme les gardiens de vastes réseaux de 
routes de commerce qui ont survécu à leur succession. 

La croissance de systèmes mondiaux et'la globalisation du capitalisme 
mercantile ont été étudiés en détail, parmi d'autres, par Fernand Braudel, 
Immanuel Wallerstein et Janet Abu-Lughod. Une économie transnationale 
peut se concevoir en terms d'un réseau plus;étendu qu'une simple manipu- 
lation par des compagnies multinationales, d'une sphère où l'action économ- 
ique est gouvernée plus par les exigences de la survivance que de 
l'appartenance, et d’un système de transaction ayant son impact sur divers 
groupes de population à l'intérieur de n'importe quel territoire donné. Si ces 
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conditions perspectivistes préalables existent, on peut alors détecter une 
économie transnationale a travers de grandes espaces et différentes périodes de 
l'histoire. 

Une contribution importante offerte par de nombreux historiens et 
théoriciens de systémes mondiaux touche la notion économique cruciale 
d’“intéréts” ; intérêts que dans ce contexte il faut définir comme les groupes de 
relations qui déterminent l'orientation vers des engagements trans-locaux. 
Alors que les théoriciens de systémes mondiaux examinent les sources et les 
structures de participation (e.g. location, qualités spéciales naturelles, facilité 
de crédit, réseaux de répartition des risques, etc.), les théoristes de l'échange 
inégal et dela dépendance, accentuent au contraire les relations de pouvoir, les 
coüts et les salaires différentiels et structurels, ou encore les capacitiés 
d'organisation, comme autant de factuers déterminant dans le systéme la 
position de chaque participant. 

Cette différence de perspective en refléte une autre concernant la logique 
des expansions systémiques. Alors que Wallerstein établit une distinction 
entre systémes mondiaux et empires mondiaux, Till et Abu-Lughod 
décrivent les différences entre des trajectoires pacifiques et des trajectoires 
violentes, ou encore entre une logique de concentration capitale vs. celle de 
capacité subversive. De telles différences sont étroitement paralléles à une 
distinction potentielle entre transnationalisme et impérialisme, un domaine, 
suggére ce rapport, qui mériterait d'étre exploré plus en détail. 

Un autre phénomène étroitement étudié dans le système mondial 
concerne la *désarticulation" qui résulte, à l'intérieur de chaque pays, de son 
affrontement aux transactions globales. L'un des résultats possibles de cette 
Situation est un stade oü le *monde", en tant que domaine des intéréts de 
chacun, commence à remplacer l'appartenance à des sphéres étroites de 

“concitoyens”. 

A l'ére postcoloniale, les secteurs compradoriels furent babitüellesent 
considérés comme le lieu essentiel de la désarticulation. Samir Amin a 
prétendu que les pays du tiers-monde étaient plus démantelés économ- 
iquement — avec différents secteurs jouissant de plus de rapports avec le 
monde industrialisé que d'autres secteurs locaux, par opposition aux pays 
industrialisés, dont les secteurs économiques étaient plus intégrés. Plus 
récemment, néanmoins, les théoristes du postmodernisme (e.g. Lash et Urry) 
ont soutenu que la méme fragmentation est déjà à l'oeuvre dans les pays 
industrialisés, principalement en raison de la spécialisation globale et du 
morcellement de la production à travers diverses frontiéres hospitaliéres, 
créant par là une condition de “capitalisme désorganisé”. Cette observation a 
été confirmée par un grand nombre d'études organisationnelles, montrant à 
l'évidence que certaines grandes compagnies commerciales définissent quels 
sont leurs principaux compétiteurs au moyen de critéres qui n'ont guére à voir 
avec les frontiéres nationales. 
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Dans le domaine de la culture, ce rapport s'adresse à l'impact de la 
globalisation sur trois éléments fondamentaux de l'idée de culture, à savoir: 
(1) la solidarité ou le théme de l'appartenance; (2) les standards de vie et les 
habitudes de consommation ou la notion de “bien-être”; et (3) les systèmes 
d'information et d'import de la culture ou les médias en général. 

-Essentielles à de telles notions demeurent les questions de savoir, son 
accumulation, sa transmission et son organisation dans des territoires divers et 
à travers des périodes différentes. L'observation de Braudel que le *monde 
entier" pourrait se comprendre comme un concept ayant progressivement 
émergé au cours de quelques siécles gagne du spport du point de vue d'un 
examen des pratiques culturelles, intellectuelles et philosophiques qui ont 
causé chaque étape de sa recontre. On peut tracer une progression 
post-théocratique, partant d'un désir de la connaissance; lorsque celle-ci 
n'était pas disponible dans le régle d'induction de Hume, allant jusqu'à poser 
en principe l'universalité de la connaissance, basée, chez Kant, sur 
l'assomption de l'universalité de la raison et de la moralité, et allant, chez J.S. 
Mill, jusqu’à articuler la raison humaine universelle sur-la base de catégories 
économiques telle que l'utilité. On peut encore penser à la théorie de la 
civilisation d'Elias comme un effort visant à sociologiser et synthétsier les 
diverses atteintes philosophiques pour arriver à une notion universelle valide 
de la culture, de la communication et des standards moraux. 

Reste un problème avec un tel schéma, amplement critiqué par 
l'anthropologie contemporaine, à savoir: son origine et ses assomptions 
eurocentristes. Cet eurocentrisme se retrouve de méme dans les divers 
Schémas qui cherchent à définir universellement une notion valide de 
bien-être, dont la théorie du développement et la sociologie parsonienne sont 
les exemples les plus patents. On peut retrouver de méme des éléments de cet 
effort dans la théorie marxiste classique. Dans ce cas, on peut détecter un 
effort visant à standardiser une compréhension unique de la notion de 
bien-être à travers la planète, effort qui est aussi loin de connaître du succès 
qu'il est prés d'étre abandonné. : i 

Une partie de l'encouragement à continuer dans cette voie vient de 
l'expérience occidentale moderne, où la notion de bien-être était utilisée pour 
agrandir l'idée, autrement instable, d'appartenance. Dans ce cas, l'idée 
d'appartenance, à laquelle était ultimement attachée la rubrique formelle de 
"citoyenneté", pouvait difficilement se comprendre sans son soubassement 
d'état-Providence. L'étude classique sur la citoyenneté de T. H. Marshall a 
mis en évidence certaines assomptions qui lui sont devenues implicites. 
Celles-ci, en retour, continuent à étre mises au défi comme sorte de luxes 
hédonistes par des penseurs tel que Daniel Bell. En fait, les lourdes exigences 
de.garanties de citoyenneté grévant de nombreux budgets nationaux du 
monde occidental peuvent étre considérées comme l'une des motivations pour 
les institutions de gouvernance de se cacher derrière l'abri du trans- 
nationalisme tout en essayant d'allévier son fardeau. 
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D'autres théoristes du nationalisme (e.g. Karl Deutsch, Benedict 
Anderson) donnent la priorité aux systémes d'information comme base de 
l'unité collective. D'autres encore, tel que Anthony Giddens, attribuent le 
crédit aux systémes de connaissance de la modernité pour avoir donné 
naissance à une notion de “moi”, qui était moins déterminée par les 
contraintes locales de temps et de lieu et qui, par conséquent, était plus ouverte 
aux associations abstraites. Et pourtant, le déplacement contemporain dans ce 
qu'il appelle la *politique de la vie" (politics of life), laquelle présuppose un 
certain degré d'émancipation, fonctionne de facon à se libérer soi-méme de ses 
responsabilités envers “les autres". Cet état de choses, à son tour, s'ouvre vers 
de nouvelles formes d'association. 

A la différence de cultures plus étroites d'esprit, la culture transnationale 
n'est pas constituée par des exigences et des obligations d'appartenance. 
Personne n’ “appartient” à aucun standard de culture globale; plutôt, la 
diminution de prise sur les vies individuelles que suggérent les cadres étroits 
d'appartenance peut elle-méme accroitre la réceptivité à un genre de culture 
pour lequel le théme de l'appartenance n'est pas central. De plus, le déclin 
méme des théories de totalité et d’universalité a causé la découverte du 
pluralisme culturel et une diversité de réactions à I’ égard de ce dernier. 
Comme le montre aujourd'hui l'incorporation du capitalisme du modéle 
japonais, ou comme les routes multiculturelles de commerce du passé l'ont 
montré dans le passé, le capitalisme et les autres systémes économiques ne 
présupposent nullement l'homogénéité culturelle des participants. 

En somme, le champ des études transnationales est un domaine qui par 
définition, doit se repenser au fur et à mesure de son avancée. Ce rapport 
suggére certaines trajectoires de recherche qui rehausseraient son statut et 
contribueraient à la croissance d'un systéme de connaissance intégrale du 
transnationalisme. Celles-ci incluent des études comparatives du mécanisme 
et du contexte de l'integration régionale, et en méme temps une étude des 
rapports de cette intégration à la perspective d'un systéme mondial — en 
termes, en particular, d'un examen des diversités et des perturbations 
touchant les systémes globaux ou semi-globaux plutót que des continuités. 
Les domaines préconisés pour une recherche future incluent également une 
précision de la nature des rapports entre transnationalisme et impérialisme, 
incluent encore une étude méthodologique des liens entre la “réalité” globale 
et les systémes de connaissance d'une telle réalité, incluent de méme une étude 
entre le transnationalisme et les retranchements en ethnicités locales, et 
finalement une étude entre les mouvements de population et ce qui met un 
frein à ces derniers. Par-dessus tout, les études transnationales doivent 
s'efforcer de synthétiser les diverses dimensions de la vie sociale, les 
macro-perspectives avec les micro-perspectives, et l’histoire avec le présent. 
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